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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Juvencus remarks :—‘‘ In the review 
(Jan. p. 64,) of the publication of the 
Surtees Society, on the records of the 
Priory of Finchale, some remarks are ex- 
tracted relative to the old mimic per- 
formance of ‘ Killing the Calf,’ in 
which, according to an anecdote of 
Aubrey, Shakspere excelled when a boy. 
Iam not, however, aware that any one 
has hitherto pointed out any allusion to 
this exhibition in the Plays of Shakspere ; 
but does not such an allusion lie con- 
cealed in the following passage ? 

** Polonius. I did enact Julius Cesar ; 
I was kill’d i’? the Capitol. Brutus 
kill’d me. 

‘* Hamlet. It was a brufe part of him 
to kill so capital a calf there.’ ”’ 

An IptER remarks:—“ In the 86th 
number of Johnson’s Idler are these words, 
‘ I had the misfortune next day of seeing 
the door thronged with painted coaches, 
and chairs with coronets, and was obliged 
to receive all my husband’s relations on a 
second floor.’ Neither Johnson’s nor 
any other Dictionary that I have looked 
into, explains what is meant by painted 
coaches: I have asked several persons 
both old and young, if they understood 
the expression, and all have replied in the 
negative :—it may therefore be worth 
while to record that in the early part of 
the last century those were called painted 
coaches, on which the arms of the pro- 
prietors were emblazoned, and thus Peggy 
Heartless means to shew that her hus- 
band’s relations did not visit herin hackney 
coaches. In a few years more some other 
Idler may think it expedient toexplain what 
is meant by ‘ chairs with coronets,’ but as 
some few are still seen in the streets upon 
court days, this seems unnecessary at 
present.”’ 

To Rusticus.—The religious houses 
were perpetually rendering themselves 
subject to the penalties of a preemunire, 
in various ways, but especially in two: 1, 
by acquiring land, in defiance of the Sta. 
tutes of Mortmain, and 2, by intercourse 
with Rome, in breach of the Statutes of 
Provisors.. To secure themselves against 
the possible enforcement of these penalties, 
they lost no opportunity of procuring 
General Pardons, which it was customary 
to issue under the great seal at Corona- 
tions, and upon other occasions which 
were thought to call for a special exercise 
of the royal prerogative of mercy. 

G. K. inquires where this often-quoted 
line is to be found-— 


‘* Vox et preterea nibil.’’ 


The letter of C. dated near Norwich, 
7th April instant, has been received, and 
he is assured that no such practices as al- 
luded to have had any sanction by the 
person addressed.—April 10, 1839. 

Forgeries of Ancient Coins.—l. Y. in- 
forms us, that a fellow is going the round 
of the provincial towns, and has lately 
paid a visit to London, where he has dis- 
posed of false coins to the unwary. He has 
a stock of forgeries of the rarest Anglo- 
Saxon pennies, and of several very uncom- 
mon Greek coins, among them some of He- 
liocles. We trust that he will ere long 
overreach himself, and be brought within 
the pale of the law. 

J. G. N. remarks :—“ The inscription 
on the seal mentioned in p. 338, is doubt. 
less arhyming couplet, and should be di- 
vided thus ALEZ* OST* REVENEZ * TOST - 
In English, 

“At once proceed, 
Return with speed.” 


ANLLYTHRENOG remarks, “In the 
review of the Essay on the Neo-Druidic 
Heresy (p. 395), this statement is quoted : 
‘If either the Coelbren or Peithi- 
nen be any where used in connexion 
with the art of writing, such passages re - 
main yet to be produced ;’ and the reviewer 
informs us, ‘the Bardic letters were fur- 
nished by Edward Williams.’ We have 
no Coelbren y Beirdd passages truly; 
but we certainly have a very common tra- 
ditionary belief in such an alphabet: so 
common, that I think it must have ex- 
isted, and I beg to refer the essayist to 
the earliest English publication I can re- 
member just now, ‘ Randle Holme’s Aca- 
demy of Armory, 1681,’ for an account and 
engraving of the Bardic Letters.’’ 

S. J. wishes to be informed whether 
there has been any portrait published of 
Bishop Nicolson,—the author of the His- 
torical Libraries; or of Dr. Hugh Todd, 
prebendary of Carlisle, (1685 to 1720,) 
the author of several publications, and 3a ' 
great benefactor (in MSS.) to the Dean 
and Chapter of Carlisle. 

Mr. Soames, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 134, says of 
St. Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, that 
his name ‘is yet familiar to English 
tongues, from its proverbial association 
with rainy summers.’’ It would have 
been more correct to have said his festival. 


In p. 286, Mr. Soames says, that Saint 
Edmund, “like another Sebastian, was 


transfixed with spears.’’ Should he not, 
with reference to both martyrs, have 
written arrows? 
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CHINA OPENED; OR, A DISPLAY OF THE HISTORY, &c. OF THE 
CHINESE EMPIRE. By tHe REV. C. GUTZLAFF, &c. 2 vols. 1838. 


IT may be considered as a temporary relief to the mind—wearied 
and disturbed with the rapid changes, the personal animosities, the 
civil broils, the political commotions, and the stormy and tumultuous 
revolutions of the Western World—to turn for awhile to the other 
side of the planet, and cast a reflecting eye on the permanent stability, 
the calm, orderly, and unmoved tranquillity of the greatest, the most 
venerable, and the most singular of all the Asiatic Nations.* China 
offers to the view of the political inquirer the remarkable spectacle of a 
durable and unshaken despotism existing in full force at the present day 
—having existed in the same manner as far as history extends, and the 
commencement of which it is impossible to surmise. The same people 
who, in the present day, under the euphonous appellation of Hoppo and 
Hong merchants, are trading with us, probably under the same kind of 
government traded with the Pharaohs of old ;—sent their silks, and 
gems, and perfumes, to Sabaco and Sesostris,t and filled the warehouses 
of ancient Thebes with their chintzes and calicoes, as they now do those 
of modern London. Bottles of Chinese porcelain have been found in the 
most ancient and previously unopened tombs in Egypt. Their political 
civilisation and commercial enterprise commenced at the earliest wera 
that can reasonably be supposed. It is true, that some of the luxuries to 
which “ the flowery natives of the celestial empire,”"—“ the empire of 
great intelligence and purity,’’"—the land of “ the imperial dragon,” are at 
present addicted, may be of less remote origin ;—green tea and birds’ 
nests, sea-slugs and soy, bears’ paws and buffalo hides, the glory of a 
Chinese epicure’s table, may have been discovered by the greater inge- 
nuity, the keener instinct, and the sacra fames of modern gourmands. The 
Chinese who corresponded with Amenophis, and sent a bill of lading to 
the younger Menes, may not perchance have beaten gongs, or used 
rattles ; may not have walked with bamboos and lanthorns, and umbrellas ; 
may not have worn their hair in long tails, admired fox-skin jackets, or 
decorated their caps with peacock's feathers; but the radical features, the 
genius, and habits of the people were probably the same. ‘They probably 
then, as now, eschewed milk and butter, held beef and mutton in abhor- 
rence, were much addicted to the savory diet of what Lycophron calls 
the mdépxovypovion,} wore no shirts or body linen, shot with bows and 





* “ Weighing all the good and bad qualities of the respective natives in an impar- 
tial scale, we do not hesitate to award to the Chinese the palm of superiority over 
all other Asiatics.’—Vol. i. p. 8. 

+ ‘* The civilisation of China was coeval with that of Egypt, the cultivation of lite- 
rature there with the cultivation of literature in Greece, and the extension ,of the 
empire with the extension of that of Persia.’’—Vol. i. p. 312. 

¢ Callimachus calls the pig reAdpov Onprov : it is also called pdvios dypios, singularis 
ferus, and by Apollinaris ariuayeAns, a grege abhorrens ;—and thus the French san- 
~, and Italian cingialo, from the Latin ‘‘ singularis.” See Bochart, Hieroz. P. i. 

ib. 3, c. 19, 
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arrows, “ docti sagittas tendere Sericas,” and rejoiced in the strength and 
procerity of their rattans. Now of this singularly durable and imperishable 
empire, the people of which from century to century persist in cultivating 
souchong, and manufacturing nankeens,—“ Stamine quod molli tondent de 
stipite Seres,’'"—preserving their independence and their institutions in 
spite of Mantchoo and Mongol invasions,* and adhering to their old worn- 
out religion in the face and teeth of Jesuits and Missionaries ; who, when 
Europe is convulsed with tempests, never feel the slightest pressure of 
the wave upon their shores; who troubled themselves no more about 
Napoleon in modern days than they did about Alexander in ancient ; who 
nourish no more romantic ideas of rights and liberty, and jury-boxes and 
ballot, for the preservation of their political security, than they do of 
Ecclesiastical Courts for the reparation of their impaired conjugal honour ; 
and who, as long as the Emperor only vents his imperial bile by banishing 
a mandarin or two to the deserts of Mongolia or knocking their heads on 
the floor, and lets the people cultivate their own fields at home, and cheat 
the Barbarians their customers abroad, care nothing for forms of 
government,—are more jealous of their luxuries than of their liberties,— 
consider eating, drinking, and making money the proper objects of all reason- 
able life,—and unite in an extraordinary degree the carefulness and industry 
of Europe, to the political ignorance, apathy, and slavish subservience of 
Asia; of this mighty and monosyllabic people, so jealously secluded 
within the pale of their own institutions, and consequently so little known 
except by a few straggling specimens near the quays and custom-houses of 
Canton and Macao ;t—of Cheng-foo, the hitherto inaccessible ; of Poo- 
Choo, the inapproachable ; and of Ching-pung, the invisible ;—-the present 
volumes give us more copious and anc | more accurate information 
than we have received before : the leading points in the policy of the Chinese, 
their institutions, their religion, their arts, their habits, are detailed ; and 
very copious information is afforded in alucid and agreeable narrative. The 
subject itself is most extensive :—the country of tea-cups and flower-pots, 
of mangos and mandarins, is the largest and most populous in the globe ; and 
all that we can therefore effect, is to extract a few particulars under different 
heads from the general narrative regarding this venerable colossusof antiquity, 
which we shall give, as may best suit us, in our own or our author's words, 
leaving more recondite inquiries to the great Sinalogues of the Oriental 
World. 

When we compare China with the other countries of Asia, it is, perhaps, 
the most fertile of them all: it has neither the deserts nor the sterile tracts 
of Hindostan, nor the high exposed steppes of Central Asia. ‘The islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, which are clothed with perpetual verdure, (for 
** hic ver assiduum, atque alienis mensibus estas,”) would scarcely, in the 
highest state of cultivation, yield more than the central provinces of China. 
Japan alone can be compared to it. In Central Asia we meet with needy 
and ambitious conquerors, who fought for rapine and power, and laid the 





* ‘China, more exposed than Europe to their inroads, (the tribes of Central and 
Northern Asia,) has bent like a willow in the storm. She has been conquered, but 
always preserved her existence and nationality.”—Vol. i. p. 309. 

+ ‘* Barbarians are not allowed to stay at Canton during winter, gaining a 
knowledge of the price of goods to obtain profit.—No Barbarian women are allowed 
to approach Canton.—To row about in boats for mere pleasure, as well as riding in 
sedan chairs, is interdicted, as nourishing the pride and profligacy of Barbarians.”’ 
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foundation of large empires. In China we have to look for industrious 
agriculturists, void, apparently, of all ambition but that of making money 
and living at their ease ; they are certainly superior to all other Asiatics, 

The extent of China comprehends the denth part of the habitable globe ; 
and its population includes the third part of the whole human race, or 
about 360,000,000. Its breadth is about 3,460 miles, and its length 
2,000 ; its surface may therefore be fairly computed at 7,000,000 of 
square miles, an extent of empire which places it next in rank to that of 
Russia. ‘The Chinese empire is divided into China Proper and its depen- 
dencies. The colonial possessions are superior in extent to China itself, 
but far inferior in population and wealth. The wandering and barbarous 
hordes who inhabit them, often display a refractory and disobedient spirit 
towards the Celestial Empire, and sometimes throw off the yoke of the 
“ flowery natives” entirely. In such case the Chinese diplomatic body 
does not declare war, but issues very eloquent and fulminating edicts ; con- 
sidering, like our Colonial Office, paper and ink, and some well-turned 
sentences, cheaper and better than powder and shot. If these classical 
productions, on which the mandarins and ministers pride themselves ex- 
ceedingly, do not answer, an army is appointed to march, with their proper 
accoutrements of bows and arrows and lanthorns ; a real or imaginary 
battle is got up for the occasion, the leaders of the rebels are bribed, some 
heads of prisoners are forwarded to Pekin, which the emperor himself cuts 
piece-meal, and the insult to the majesty of the celestial kingdom is re- 
paired. The Mongol princes form marriage alliances with the imperial 
family, and the Lamas of ‘Thibet advocate the Chinese interests among 
their countrymen, because the imperial family favours their religion, and 
pays the same veneration to the Grand Lama, as Buonaparte did to the 
Pope, ordering him occasionally to shew his august presence at Pekin. 
The natural boundaries of China are well defined by mountains, rivers, 
and deserts, and the Chinese added to the fastnesses and ramparts of nature 
by erecting their great wall. The kingdom is naturally divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the great river the Yang-tze-keang, the length of 
which is computed at two thousand two hundred and twenty miles. The 
Chinese have nothing to fear from abroad: neither the fleets of England 
nor the armies of Russia can conquer them, and their empire will con- 
tinue to exist till it is probably at last destroyed by internal convulsion or 
decay. 

The geography of China has been so accurately described that it amounts 
altogether to about 3,000 volumes. Some are circumstantial and dry, 
others indulge in speculations and theories ; but the orthodox tenet is that 
the earth is a square; a gorgeous picture of China fills up the centre, 
while Africa, Russia, and England are stuck in the north-west corner, as 
little bits of islands, separated by narrow straits.* A Chinese admiral 
lately favoured the world with a directory for the navigation of the coast, 
and he gave charts for the whole ; but being accidentally unacquainted with 
degrees of longitude and latitude, he placed the islands and leading places 
at least 300 miles out of their'proper position. As the Emperor’s geogra- 
phical and philosophical knowledge however is not more extensive than that 
of his servant, the admiral still retains his rank and fame. 





* The Chinese not only reckon Corea and the Loo-Choo islands among their depen- 
dencies ; but include likewise Great Britain and Holland and other kingdoms ; so that 
with them a small part only of the globe can be considered free. 
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The climate is of the general Asiatic character. ‘Neither the monsoons of 
the tropics, nor the dreadful tornadoes called typhoons, extend far beyond 
Canton. The winds blow generally along the coast. North-easterly and 
north-westerly prevail; in the interior they are regulated by chains of 
mountains and other causes. ‘The climate is salubrious, without the rigour 
of northern, or the enervating softness and influence of the southern, 
regions. We have said that the population of this extensive empire 
amounts to above 360,000,000 of inhabitants, which gives about 280 to the 
square mile ; while England and Holland, the most populous countries in 
Europe, have 225 and 275 each. The Chinese marry early ; celibacy is 
unknown, and few families are childless. It must also be kept in mind 
that little ground is wasted, as in Europe, in parks, pleasure-grounds, 
meadows, or even gardens ; every inch is cultivated, and even the desert is 
made to blossom. There are no flocks of sheep, no herds of oxen, no horses, 
which consume, as in Europe, the food of man; only as much cattle 
as the most urgent necessity demands, is kept. The Chinese, like the 
Italians, turn every vegetable substance into food : they would thrive 
upon a diet upon which an European would starve. Since the Tatar 
conquest, they have enjoyed a profound peace ; there has been no extra- 
ordinary instance of a plague or great mortality among them: and thus, 
in spite of their common and flagitious crime of infanticide, they have 
gone on increasing till they literally swarm over the land. Nothing is 
more wonderful than the identity that may be traced among them, in 
person, habits, dress, and knowledge ; they seem, as it were, one person 
multiplied ; no diversity in the colour of their hair, no variety of hue, no 
prominent features, no local changes, no family peculiarities. ‘The men have 
all one long perpendicular tail, the women one diminutive amorphous foot. 
What is beautiful in Shang-tun is the same in Kwang-se, and a conservative 
dwelling in Fo-kein would never be shocked by democratical principles 
when conversing with his countrymen of Kwei-choo. They consider 
themselves and their institutions the ne-plus-ultra of human wisdom ; and 
small angular eyes, flat noses, and fat bodies, as the perfection of human 
beauty. Thus have they remained for above 2,000 years immovable and 
contented, and passed the whole interval from the battle of Pharsalia to 
that of Waterloo, in shooting with bows and arrows, eating with chop- 
sticks, and dressing in petticoats of yellow silk. 

With regard to their history, our author says, that previous to Yaou 
(2337 B.C.) it may be considered as fabulous ; from thence to Confucius 
(550 B.C.) as uncertain ; from Confucius to the Sung dynasty, (A, D. 
960), it may be deemed as correct as that of Greece; and since that 
period, it is fully authenticated. The greatest genius who ever sate on 
the throne, which his valour gained, appears to be Kublai Khan of the 
Sung family, and known in Europe by his “ Pleasure Domes of Ice ”’ in 
Mr. Coleridge’s verses, and by his patronage of Marco Polo, the cele- 
brated Venetian traveller. Kublai was proclaimed Emperor in 1279. He 
ruled over an immense territory, from the Siberian fields of snow to the 
sunny islands of the Archipelago; and he died, like modern conquerors, 
in the midst of his unfinished schemes of ever-growing ambition. The 
present Emperor's name is ‘l'aou-kwang, or Reason’s glory. He ascended 
the throne in 1821. Heis now about fifty-six years of age ; tall and thin, 
and of a dark complexion, Of his private life little is known. He does 
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not personally engage in business ; but the young Empress, who a short 
time ago was raised to the throne, is a very spiriled young woman, and 
instead of favourites and prime ministers, has taken the reins of govern- 
ment into her own hands. On the decease of the Emperor, a regency is 
expected. Occasionally this great ruler, the lord of ten thousand years, 
condescends to give an account of his conduct to his people ; but his pa- 
ternal proclamation is chosen from the best models of his predecessors, 
just as one might make a poem out of the Gradus ad Parnassum, or as Lord 
Jon Russell might modernise and modify a despatch of Lord Burleigh’s or 
Lord Bolingbroke’s. The greatest points attended to are, that it should 
he exceedingly classical in expression, and written in a very elegant hand. 
It is then put into the Pekin Gazette and distributed over the Empire. 
The late Emperor issued one just before his death. Having caught cold 
out hunting, he informs his subjects, “ having whipped my horse across the 
mountains of Kwan-jin, I felt the phlegm rise to suffocation, and appre- 
hended I should not recover.” He then orders that all the great officers 
. should cut off their tails, and the ladies of the harem and the Empress 

shave their heads, and that all public documents should be written fora 
twelvemonth in blue ink. There are four prime ministers, with two 
assistants ; most of them have grown grey in the service of their country, 
and experienced many reverses, having served in various capacities, 
from a scullion in the imperial kitchen to a viceroy of a province. But 
their ministry is not confined alone to the economy of the kitchen or the 
state—they are also lords spiritual ; and when the Emperor goes to the 
temple, they attend him in their sacerdotal capacity. They possess con- 


siderable patronage, but the tenure of their office is very uncertain. Sung- 


ta-jin, the friend of Lord Macartney, rose to the highest stations of the 
Empire ; but being accused of having attributed the drought then prevail- 
ing to the monarch’s wish to visit Shing-Ming, “To utter such 
language,” said the Emperor, “before the thing spoken of takes place, 
and thereby to agitate the minds of all, is indeed a great breach in the 
duties of a prime minister :" he was therefore degraded and sent into 
Mongolia. One of the councillors declared that Sung was the delight of 
the court and country ; his Majesty, in a rescript, tells this minister, that 
he talks nonsense and scandal, and orders him to be punished for his 
presumption. ‘The star now in its zenith, the Melbourne of the Cabinet, is 
Heen-gaw; who has risen into favour, after being degraded for advising 
the Emperor to shave neither head nor beard for the space of a hundred 
days after the death of the Empress. He seems a bold, intriguing person : 
he once broke into the imperial harem, and delivered his daughter from it ; 
at another time, abruptly forced his way into the presence of the Emperor, 
to talk about some mourning suits; he is now father-in-law to the Monarch, 
and the most powerful man in the empire. “ The great endeavour (says 
our author) is for a prime minister to have a staunch friend amongst the 
females of the harem; most of the prime ministers have either a daughter 
or niece in the Interior Palace ; thus, though they may fall, they may 
also rise again.” 

The vices which incapacitate all mandarins from holding office, 
are avarice, cruelty, vemissness, idleness, disrespectfulness, incurable 
disease, levity, and incapacity; they suffer either by fine or bastinado, 
The moral and political code of instruction to the people comes directly 
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from the Monarch. Kang-he sent a man about with a raéé/e to call the 
people together, to receive the words of wisdom and instruction from him ; 
a few of his royal aphorisms are as follow ; for, like our James the First, 
he aspired to instruct as well as govern, and mixed the schoolmaster with 


the 


1. Respect kindred, in order to display 
the excellence of harmony. 

2. Magnify academical learning, in 
order to direct the scholar’s progress. 

3. Put down heresies, in order to raise 
the true doctrines. 

4. Illustrate the principles of a yielding 
and polite behaviour, in order to improve 
manners. 


ing. 


5. Warn people against harbouring 
Dissenters, lest they be involved in their 
dereliction. 

6. Urge the payment of taxes, that you 
may avoid demanding them with impor- 
tunity. 

7. Extirpate theft and robbery, by pro- 
moting the united efforts of the civil con- 
stables, &c. 


The constitution of the Chinese empire is patriarchal. The fundamental 
principle of the administration is to preserve the peace of the empire at all 
events. Its constitution is less the work of political wisdom than the produc- 
tion of time and circumstances. Revolutions have occurred : the institutions 
of the country have been subverted, strangers have sat upon the throne, 
and ruled with an iron hand: but the empire has always returned to its 
former state, and the nation has become what it was before the change. 


‘‘The fundamental principle here, as 
in other despotic states, is to sacrifice 
individual happiness to the welfare of the 
whole, and to dispose of this according 
to the pleasure of the autocrat. In 
China, these proceedings are subject to 
invariable rule. Long experience has 
taught the governors to follow the same 
line of conduct, certain of success ; whilst 
the people have been accustomed to sub- 
mit withdut murmuring. China is the 
beau-ideal of despotism, under the en- 
dearing name of a paternal government. 
The great spring by which the institution 
is tobe kept in motion is filial piety, 
changed towards inferiors into affectionate 
kindness, and towards superiors to vene- 
ration and obedience. To strengthen the 
hands of government, a strong line of 
demarcation has been drawn between its 
officers and the people : from the highest 
minister to the meanest soldier, all are 
by their situation interested in upholding 
the throne and defending the Prince. 
Being entirely dependent on the Em- 
peror, having all to hope for and to fear 
from him, and nothing to expect from the 
nation, the attachment of those employed 
by the government to the existing order 
of things is lasting. As they are, moreover, 
the richest and most intelligent order, 
and the sovereign lords of the country, 
they naturally present a very formidable 
front to every aggressor. Scholars can 
look only to the court for honours and 
emoluments: the nation does not remu- 
nerate their studies nor labours. There 
are no Longmans nor Murrays in Pekin ; 


there are no rich landholders or merchants 
who couldprovea check upon these united 
powers. Any man who has amassed con- 
siderable property, and wishes to enjoy it 
with security, buys a nominal rank, and 
thus virtually enlists himself on the side 
of government. Meanwhile, the higher 
orders and great officers of the state are 
under a perpetual state of surveillance ; a 
sword is for ever suspended over their 
heads, each man is endeavouring to rise 
upontheruinof hisrival. Bribery, lies, mis- 
representations, mutual accusations, and 
everyspecies of craft and cunning, are the 
order of the dayamong the mandarins; but 
they arethus kept in check, and the Em- 
peror gains a perfect knowledge of each 
man’s character and proceedings. There 
are six boards, called Lich Poo,at Pekin, 
to which all matters of importance are 
referred; but they do not appear very 
successful in their transactions. The 
great task of the board of public works 
is to keep the Yellow River from inun- 
dation, which they never have been able 
to do; while the board of foreign affairs 
confinesits attention to keeping the Mon- 
gols in proper order, and to preserve the 
frontiers against inroads; but they are 
not more fortunate. Yet, founded on dis- 
pute and ignorance, and supported by 
craft and cunning, without a virtue to 
exalt, without patriotism to secure, with- 
out religion to ennoble and purify, this 
immense empire not only preserves itself 
in outward security and inward tranquil- 
lity, but flourishes and extends. It was 
never before so large as it is now.”’ 
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China seems indeed to be at the zenith of its glory ; for neither to the east 
or west, the north or south, can any increase of territory be made. It has 
most to apprehend from the wild and lawless nomades of the north ; yet the 
threatening position which Russia has taken in the north, and England in 
the south, will doubtless check the depredatory habits of these tribes ; and, 
though unintentionally, these two powers are the strongest bulwarks of the 
Chinese empire. The Chinese possess great advantage over other ancient 
nations in not considering labour degrading, of whatever description it 
might be, and in avoiding the division into castes. Every one is at liberty 
to choose for himself the occupation best suited to his- constitution and 
habits, and no one is degraded because he belongs to a certain class of 
society. Generally, the Chinese may be considered as an agricultural peo- 
* ple, whose density of population exceeds the means of their subsistence : 
hence many individuals are without provision. Industry becomes a neces- 
sary and constant habit, whilst the least intermission of it leads to misery. 
Thus ground down to the earth by the most urgent bodily wants, every 
thought is absorbed, and there is no time nor inclination for mental or spi- 
ritual improvement. Hence the vast number of beggars, vagabonds, and 
the thousands whoare constantly perishing for wantof sustenance. The food, 
elothing, dwelling, and whole mode of life amply bespeak the stern neces- 
sity by which they are controlled. Those classes who are above want are 
too deeply dyed with the national spirit not to show themselves as Chinese 
by their grovelling desires. Sensual inclinations operate instead of want ; 


_ their habits degenerate into sloth, because they consider it beneath their 
. dignity to engage in labour, and the length of their nails is used to indicate 
their exception from menial occupation. 


‘* Another great and powerful agent 
(says our author) in moulding the Chi- 
nese character is Religion. Without 
taking a partial view of this subject, it 
must be confessed that the Confucian 
doctrines neither engage the affections, 
nor purify the heart. Taouism,a mere 
theoretical and mystical system, is ill 
suited to a people who are obliged to 
study practical usefulness in everything. 
The Chinese have too much common 
sense to believe the monstrous fables of 
Buddism and embrace its idolatries to its 
full extent. Still the outward ceremonies 
are faithfully observed, while the great 
mass of the people shew perfect indiffe- 
rence about the tenets, or turn every thing 
religious into ridicule.* Whoever wishes 
duly to observe the! aberrations of the 
human mind, the uncontrolled sway of the 
passions, and the total absence of consci- 
entious scruples, has only to live among 
the Chinese. They consider that alone 
to be a crime which is punishable by law. 
Moral obligations do not exist ; the most 
sordid self-interest directs all their ac- 


tions; and public opinion, which exercises 
a most powerful sway among Christian 
nations, is a thing entirely unknown in 
China. There is no fear of God in their 
hearts, and therefore no adequate re- 
straint upon their innate vices. Money 
with the Chinese is the very idol which 
all, without distinction, worship. Their 
thoughts, conversation, and constant pur- 
suits centre in acquiring the ‘mammon 
of unrighteousness.’ It is the national 
spirit, the public sentiment, and the chief 
good of high and low. Political ques- 
tions agitate them no more than religious 
ones, Patient, nay slavish, in their pur- 
suit of this phantom of happiness, they 
are loyal and quiet citizens as long as 
Government does not mar their plans. 
They will endure the greatest indignities, 
and submit to the loss of their whole pro- 
perty, if they are afterwards only allowed 
to amass a new fortune. Not satisfied 
with hankering after money during this 
life, they have established a rate of ex- 
change beyond the grave, and by burning 
paper laid over with very thin tin plates, 





* “They have invented a praying machine, into which the prayers to be recited are 
thrown, written on a slp of paper: as these structures are in the shape of windmills, 
the wind, of course, puts them in motion, and every rustling of the paper is a prayer ; 
so that the number of ejaculations may be multiplied to millions, without any exertion 
on the part of the devotee."’—i, 220, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XI. 3N 
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they confidently hope that the asker will 
take the value of dollars in the next world, 
Wealth, long life, and male children are 
with those people the summits of hu- 
man happiness; for in the possession of 
these objects, they hope to find perfect 
contentment. The Government, also, 
has imprinted its stamp upon the Chinese 
character. In every despotic country 
the minds of the people become cringing 
and adulatory, and being borne down by 
main force, they are obliged, while de- 
fending themselves from oppression, to 
have recourse to deceit, and sundry dis- 
ingenuous practices. Whether they are 
to remain peaceful, is no longer a ques- 
tion. They worship the rod that strikes 
them: the very nerve of noble enterprise 
is cut by their masters. They are a tame, 


The Chinese live under one of 
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a pusillanimous nation, filled with trem- 
bling and cunning, and formidable to 
their rulers only by dint of their numbers. 
The constitution of the Government, so 
convenient to those who rule, and’so 
irksome to those who obey, prompts 
parents to practise tyranny in their do- 
mestic circles. Thus despotism is the 
order of the day. Lest, however, the 
nation should become altogether indif- 
ferent about the constitutions of the coun- 
try, the government has wisely assigned 
to the people a share in the administra- 
tion, by raising talent without respect to 
nobility. This gives a strong impulse to 
the acquisition of knowledge: all strive 
for it; and the number of readers in 
China is far greater than in any other 
country in Asia, Japan excepted.” 


the finest climates of the world ; 





exposed neither to the extremes of heat nor cold. In the fertile districts 
from two to four crops are annually gained from the soil; and it re- 
quires the utmost exertion to save the lands from exhaustion. In the nume- 
rous sterile tracts, only the most intense labour can procure a subsist- 
ence: everything stimulates industry. The inhabitants are hardy, and 
inured to great fatigue. They are less subject to diseases than Europeans ; 
bear them with greater fortitude, and recover sooner from their attacks. 
How much the Confucian system influences the people, our author has more 
than once remarked, They are a nation moulded in a certain form, who 
Faithful to their ancient 


move in one path, and tread in no other. 
customs, they abhor all change, even when it is for the better, and would 
bastinado or decapitate every patriot whose soul so burned within him as 


to propose a Reform Bill. Their etiquette is proverbial ; and their 
affected politeness is subject to the strictest rules. Individuals of the 
higher classes are naturally more under this influence, presenting, on 
occasions of ceremony, living automatons. But let us now descend from 
these remoter speculations to some observations on lesser points of national 
habits and customs. As regards dress, the glory of a Chinaman is his 
Tail ; the longer the tail, the more glory is attached to it: young persons 
tie it with red string, old ones with black: the Tatars introduced it into 
China, in honour of their horses’ tails, and the Chinese did not receive it 
till after a bloody struggle, in which they were vanquished. ‘To have a 
tail cut off, is the greatest dishonour a subject of the Celestial Empire can 
undergo. Every nation has its own idea of beauty. In England, large 
women with fair skins and red cheeks carry the day ; in Paris,. having 
beauty nowhere else, the grisettes are very proud of their feet and 
ancles ; Germany doats on round faces and thick legs ; while Spain can 
truly say, that, with a better complexion, the witchery of its black-eyed 
daughters would be all-powerfil. In China, long ears (for there is no 
disputing about taste) and fat bodies, and feet three inches long, with the 
toes laid back and the upper surface convex, are what every man looks for 
in his bride. To allow her feet to grow, stamps a woman as a loose character 
in the eyes of all respectable persons. We are sorry to have it to observe 
(but our love of truth obliges us to declare) that the ladies wear no shifts ; 
but, in lieu of them, are never seen without a fan. They paint their eye- 
brows, cheeks, and lips. Cleanliness is a virtue seldom met with in China. 
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“‘ The under garments (here we shelter ourselves under our author's own 
words) are not changed during the winter, and nobody is ashamed of 
vermin or cutaneous diseases,"’ Each priest might be addressed as “‘ Frater 
Reverende de Pediculis.” The great staff of life is rice, to which may be 
added millet and the sweet potato. They do not understand how to bake 
bread. Wheaten flour is principally used for vermicelli, Beans and peas 
are favourite dishes. Their chief fruits are oranges, mangos, loquats 
(medlars), and lungyen. Their favourite meat is pork. Very little beef 
is consumed ; but dogs, cats, and horseflesh are not refused: when a friend 
of our author’s was once asked out to dinner, the first dish on table was— 
an ass’s head!! ‘The tiger's flesh is much esteemed among military offi 
cers ; its gall and bone being mixed with their food, in order to inspire 
their souls with irresistible courage and tiger strength. There are gour- 
mands in Pekin as well as in Paris and London: and Choo-fo or Tsing- 
ping would prefer a bird's nest, or a bicho de mer (a sea slug), to all the 
turtle soup and venison of my Lord Mayor's dinners. The best kind of 
birds’ nests is very dear ; and a gourmand can with the greatest ease 
devour at one breakfast the value of as much as might support at least 
four people throughout the year. Shark’s fins, fish maws, cows’ sinews, 
and the antlers of deer, are in great requisition for their gelatinous quali- 
ties. Buffalo hides are also boiled down for their jelly. The favourite 
beverage, of course, is tea ; this is drunk out of vessels which are seldom 
washed, lest the flavour should be diminished. No wine is extracted from 
the grape ; but rum is distilled from the sugar cane. Beer, cyder, &c. 
are quite unknown. Their great entertainments last several hours, whilst 
tea and liquors are served up in the intervals of the repast. If the party 
is classical and consists of learned men, they amuse themselves with rid- 
dles, poems, and satires. They are a cheerful people, and at their meals 
all is joviality and amusement. They are extremely sumptuous in their 
parties, and the ceremony of inviting the guest—first by cards, then by 
importunate messages, and afterwards, when he is come, to sit down to 
table, is absurd and extravagant to a degree. When all are collected, and 
the host desires them to be seated, a regular scuffle ensues who shall be 
first at the Jowest seat : an affectation of humility carried to a length truly 
preposterous. Very distinguished persons have music during the enter- 
tainment, and the time is generally spent in witnessing the tricks of jugglers 
and the performances of comedians. Their houses are for the most part 
built of brick, which are made in great perfection, and are joined so as to 
form triangles, squares, circles, and figures of flowers, which give to the ex- 
terior a very finished appearance. At the entrance of a rich man’s house, 
one observes various flower-pots, and artificial rocks, mountains, and 
gardens, The principal hall is the most ornamental part of the house. 
The walls are adorned with inscriptions drawn upon a lacquered plank 
with golden letters. Most houses are only one story high; if two, the 
uppermost is inhabited by the women. The windows are small, and admit 
but little light, glass being scarce, and paper and shells being substituted. 
Terraces, as in other eastern countries, are often built on the roofs, where 
they ascend to enjoy the cool of the evening. ‘The law does not permit a 
person to deviate from established rules in the architecture of his house. 
If he ventured to build an elegant or commodious habitation from his own 
design, his property would be confiscated and his house pulled down, under 
the plea of an useless waste of money. The interiors of their rooms possess 
very little furniture beyond what is just necessary. 

The upper classes, and especially the inhabitants of the maritime pro- 
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vinces, are dreadfully addicted to opium-smoking. The fumes of this 
pernicious drug are drawn through a peculiarly-constructed pipe, whilst 
the wretched victim lies down. He very soon falls asleep, and on awaking, 
takes a cup of tea, and then again repeats the process. When it has 
become a habit, it caunot be left off, without the wretched being falling 
into a premature grave: it, of course, soon destroys the strength of the 
body and the faculties of the mind. All his powers are consumed in pro- 
curing means to attain this delicious poison; and thus he frequently 
becomes a gambler, thief, and robber. The government has apparently 
endeavoured to check this vice, by the prohibition of the importation of 
opium, and it has severely punished a few habitual smokers ; but it has 
in fact increased the consumption, for the mandarins are greedy after the 
fees of smuggling, and even the inmates of the palace do not abstain from 
the use of it. Nothing but a resolution on the part of the East India 
Company and of foreign merchants not to supply the drug, will effectually 


counteract its fatal influence. 


With regard to marriages and their treatment of the tender sex confided 
to their care, the Chinese vary but little from the other Asiatic nations :— 


“¢ The birth of a daughter is an object of 
sorrow; and many female children are de- 
stroyed—drowned in warm water, and at 
the moment of birth consigned to the grave. 
The government connives at this monstrous 
and most unnatural crime, because it ac- 
knowledges the sovereign authority of the 
parent over the life of its offspring, and 
considers female infanticide as the most 
effectual check upon the too rapid increase 
of population. The murder of female 
infants is prevalent throughout the empire, 
and perpetrated with shameless atrocity.’’ 

‘¢ The parents, instead of giving a dowry 
with their daughter, receive a price, vary- 
ing from six dollars to five thousand, 
according to the beauty or rank of the 
lady. When she leaves the paternal roof, 
the bride is seated in a sedan, in which she 
is locked up, accompanied with musicians 
and people bearing flags. The key of the 


sedan is carried by the bride’s mother, 
who, on arriving atthe bridegroom’s, pre- 
sents him with it. The bride is then re- 
leased, and if not approved (for that is the 
first time she is seen by her future spouse), 
she may be sent back; but if her appear- 
ance is agreeable, she is introduced with 
many bows and ceremonious gallantries, 
and ducks and nods, into the great hall. 
They then burn incense and bow before 
the idol, and the whole is concluded with 
arepast. Forced marriages often produce 
tragical results : sometimes the female has 
recourse to poison ; sometimes she is con- 
tented with the gentler but not less decisive 
means of liberty, by shaving her head. The 
grandees and rich men keep regular harems. 
Beautiful and accomplished females, for 
which the country about Nang-choo and 
Soo-choo is as celebrated as Circassia, are 
extensively bought and sold.’’ 


The duties of married ladies appear to be better understood in the east 


than in our western countries. 


The ladies of Pekin and Nanking attend 


no public concerts, operas, horticultural fetes, nor philosophical lectures. 
‘The duty of a wife,” says a Chinese lady, ‘‘ consists in preparing food and 
clothing, and superintending domestic con cerns : she has no business out 


of doors.” 


‘The reverence paid to old age, (our au- 
thor says,) and the injunctions to practise 
filial piety, has greatly contributed to raise 
the tone of Chinese society. It is the clear 
limpid under-current which preserves the 
expansive sheet of water from corruption. 
The sovereign himself has occasionally in- 
vited the old toa repast, and the princesses 
. have gloried in providing them with clothes 
and food. No crime is more abhorred than 
the violation of the laws of filial piety, and 
no virtue more conscientiously reverenced. 
Widows without support are allowed to 
retain their only son, even if wgent neces- 


sity might call him to serve the state. 
Children who have separated from their 
parents, and do not sacrifice to their tombs, 
are detested as outlaws, who disregard the 
first dictate of nature. If these things had 
not existed, we might safely affirm, that 
the whole Confucian system would have 
fallen to ruins within a very short time, 
and that the Chinese could never have be- 
come so numerous a nation. These duties 
are the pillars of the state, and the sources 
of whatever is excellent in the Chinese 
character.” 
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Into the long and curious inquiry concerning the language of China, 
which our author, like others, describes as a stupendous monument of 
human ingenuity, it will be impossible for us to enter. It is at once poor 
and rich, simple and complicated, according to the manner in which we 
view it. As a medium of communication, it is not only defective, but 
inadequate to express a number of ideas distinctly ; but when transferred 
to paper, it presents a greater variety than any other language upon earth : 


it speaks to the eye and not to the ear. 


‘¢ The number of characters is given by 
different writers as varying from 10,000 to 
80,000: the fact, however, is, that there 
never has been a man who was acquainted 
with them all; nor does there exist a Dic- 
tionary, either native or foreign, in which 
they are all contained. Probably there are 
24,235. The first part of Morison’s Dic- 
tionary contains more ; still there is a mul- 
titude of common characters not to be found 
in it. Whilst there is a great number which 
nowhere occur except in the Dictionary, 
there is a much larger one of common sym- 
bols which are written in various modes. 
It is true that in the common business of 


Literary pursuits are considered the most dignified employments. 


life, 2,000 may serve all purposes: but for 
the acquisition of general literary know- 
ledge, at least 12,000 will be required. A 
man ambitious of authorship must have an 
immense store at his command, or he will 
never be able to write in a style at once 
copious and expressive. When a whole 
life has been spent in the study of the cha- 
racters, and the industrious reader takes up 
a new book, he is again puzzled by a new 
symbol. Many have accelerated their death 
by pushing their researches to an extreme, 
and died with regret that they could not 
arrive at perfect knowledge.”’ 


The 


successful scholar is sure of honours and emoluments, and an able writer 
seldom fails of attracting applause. When such rewards are attainable, 
many will be found to devote themselves to literature. We may boast of 
the number of our authors, of all ranks and orders, from the peer to the 
peasant, from the poet to the Penny-Cyclopedist ; but what are they to 


the multitudes whose well-cut reeds and Indian ink are in constant opera 


tion in the Celestial Empire? Amongst the 360,000,000 of Chinamen, 
there are at least 2,000,000 of literati! They, however, excel (as our own 
also do,) rather in new-fashioning, interpreting, recording, or adopting the 
thoughts of others, than in inventions of their own, Writing, though not 
prohibited, is more difficult than compiling from ancient authors : and as 
the former may awkwardly implicate a man, he prefers the latter as less 
dangerous. Another cause is the general belief that whatever may be 
known has already been discovered, and that additional knowledge is either 
dangerous or erroneous ‘Thus the greatest wisdom consists in continuing 
in the beaten track, and copying what well-approved writers have alread 

communicated. The library collected by Keen-Lung, which contains all 
the most important works extant at the time, consists of 168,000 volumes, 
the greater part of which treat of politics, as understood by the Chinese, 
and of the history of the country. Some works are in the concise form 
of 3,000 volumes: an Encyclopedia, in 450 volumes, is an abridgment of 
-a former one in 6,000! There is a work on the manufacture of salt in 20 
volumes, and one in 15 containing a description of a small barren island! 
Kwan-tze, or Kwhan-Chang, was a great writer on military and political 
subjects ; and though inferior to Malthus and Ricardo in the refined inge- 
nuity of his philosophical speculations, his reviewers will acknowledge the 
practical good sense of his aphorisms, and the soundness of his conclusions. 


‘‘The art of providing for the people 
consists in paying due regard to the four 
seasons, and keeping the granaries well 
stored. If the empire is rich, those from 
afar will flock to it, it will become popu- 
lous, and the natives will remain at home. 


When the granaries are full, the people 
will have time to study propriety. Hav- 
ing sufficient to clothe themselves, they 
will be sensible of honor and dishonor. 
When decorum, justice, purity, and a 
sense of shame are general, the commands 
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of the prince will be executed. 
to make the people conform to their pro- 
per station, they ought tobe taught to 
distinguish the ranks of demons and 
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spirits, and to reverence mountains and 
rivers, to pay homage to the temple of 
the Manes, and to respect the laws of 
our ancestors.”’ 


If Kwan-chung were Secretary for Home Affairs, we should soon have 


tranquillity and good order restored. 


‘¢ The secret (he says) of always keep- 
ing the country in good order is to have 
ready money at hand, for which at all 
times soldiers must be raised to put all 
malcontents down. An empty treasury 
is the greatest evil that can befall a prince. 
A prince is to the country what the heart 


is to the body, and his ministers like the 
nine orifices—mouth, ears, nose, &c. If 
a prince gives himself up to licentious- 
ness, the eye does not see, the ear does 
not hear: thus everything depends on 
the prince.’’ 


There is also a celebrated female author, Pan-hway-pan, the paragon of 
her sex : her philosophy consists of simple advice to ladies. 


‘*Since (she says) they stand in the 
lowest rank of the human species, they 
ought to be exceedingly humble, submis- 
sive slaves to their parents, implicitly 
obedient to their husbands, without a 
will or wish of their own, entirely their 


tools; and always conscious of being 
disposable property. A woman ought to 
live in peace with all, please all, obey all, 
on account of her abject state in society, 
and thus fulfil the great object for which 
she was created.’’ 


So writes the Hannah More of the Eastern world in her Advice to the 
Great ; and her work is the classic which the little micropeds of the 
Whang-ho and the Yellow Sea are taught to put into practice. 

Of the state of Science we cannot speak so favourably : the astronomical 
board, called Kin-teen-keen, was underthe direction of some Jesuit mission- 
aries, who, however, when they wanted to reform the Calendar, were clapt 
into prison through the cabals of those interested to preserve errors ; but 
Kang-he the young Emperor released them, and was at length prevailed on, 
though much against the clamour of the multitude, to create Vanbeist 
President of the Board. In making up a new Calendar he was obliged 
to cut off a whole intercalary month, very much to the horror of the 
mandarins. “ ‘lake heed what you do, they said; you are going to render 
us contemptible among neighbouring nations, who respect the Chinese Ca- 
lendar, by letting them know that we have been grossly mistaken. Qualify 
this matter, aud find out some expedient to save our reputation.” 

Though most of our readers twice a day put a tea-cup to their mouths, 
very few of them, saving a certain number of old ladies at Richmond, and 
dealers in old china, know anything relating to the famous manufactory of 
porcelain. How few know that in the district of Faou-choo-foo exists the 
celebrated city of King-te-chin, in which all that beautiful ware, so cele- 
brated over Europe, is manufactured. Five hundred ovens are constantly 
burning, and emit during the night a light which makes the surrounding 
region look like a lake of fire. The materials of which porcelain is made 
are of two kinds of stone, the Pe-tun-ze and the Kaou-lin; one white, the 
other of a greenish cast. | They are pulverised, refined, made into a paste, 
kneaded, rolled, and wrought into a solid substance. ‘The greatest art 
consists in the baking the porcelain vessels, for, if the oven is not well 
tempered, they will be either vitrified or unfit for service. Many different 
oils and mineral varnishes are used in the process. The wood consumed 
in the manufacture is brought from a distance of more than 300 miles.* 


* The Paou-gan-ze, or Porcelain Tower at Nanking, is nine stories high, and about 


It was commenced in 1413, is built of glazed carthenware, and 
See description in vol, i. pp. 77-9. 


200 feet in height. 
still looks beautiful, 
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The great Wall of China has always attracted the notice of foreigners, 
and was, as we recollect, a great object of Dr. Johnson's admiration ; the 
learned doctor talking of his wish to see this, as his friend Goldsmith did 
of visiting the written mountains of Arabia. If, however, any human 
structure deserves notice for being ong, it is certainly this wall. It reaches 
the extent of 1240 miles, running from the gulf of Pe-che-le along the 
northern confines of three large provinces. The Chinese had from time 
immemorial been great builders of walls,—a people fond of circumyallation. 
At length the gigantic genius of Ta-che-hwangte conceived the plan of 
shutting out the whole nation of Tatars and Mongolians, and keeping 
them on the shady side of this mighty boundary. This took place between 
215 and 220 before our era. His successors finished what he commenced ; 
but as the present generation, slumbering in security, fear no enemy, it is 
left to decay, and will very soon fall into ruins. The best part of it is 
built with brick, cemented with excellent mortar, and resting on a basis of 
square stones six or seven feet high ; the whole rising from 18 to 20 geo- 
metrical feet, whilst the towers measure above 40 feet, and have a basis of 
12 or 13 feet. It has numerous gates, towers, and battlements, but it 
also has more numerous breaches, made by the unruly inhabitants of the 
northern deserts. In some places it is only a mud wall; that of Shan-se 
is only 15 feet high, and has so many breaches that it is almost lost to the 
eye of the traveller. 

There are gold mines in China, but no European can point out the 
place where they are to be found. It is also more than probable that there 
are silver mines, though the Jesuits could not discover them. Iron and 
lead are also found, but not in sufficiently large quantities for the national 
demand. Copper is imported from Japan. Mercuryis common. There 
are coal-mines in different districts. The beautiful lapis lazuli is met with 
in the western provinces. Arsenic, cobalt, and orpiment are among the 
mineral productions. Yun-nan furnishes the crystal, ruby, topaz, ame- 
thyst, and sapphire. There seem to be no diamond mines, nor is that 
precious stone much valued. In some provinces are marble, porphyry, 
and jaspar. There are stones resembling basalt, which, when struck, emit 
a sound, and have therefore been used since the most ancient times in 
music. They are very rare, and highly valued by the Chinese. Alum is 
found in immense quantities, as is also rock salt. The fruits of China 
have received undue praise ; with the exception of the orange, they are 
inferior to those of Europe: there are no orchards, and pears and apples 
are but indifferent. The Tse-tse is the most luscious fruit of which 
China can boast. The mulberry grows in high perfection, and in the 
northern provinces the vine thrives. The grapes are excellent, but the 
Chinese never attempt to make wine ; as raisins, they form an article for 
exportation. In Chinese landscapes, and on our dinner plates, we often 
see what are meant for beautiful flower-gardens, but in nature they are 
seldom to be found: what is useful and nutritious excites the attention of 
the Chinese ; but mere objects of pleasure are but little regarded. They 
confine taste to but one of the senses : a few flower-pots with dwarf willows 
or little stunted oaks, or gaudy chrysanthemums, constitute the whole floral 
treasure of a rich man’s house. Sir William Chambers talked largely of 
their gardens, which existed only in his own imagination ; and which 
formed a fine vehicle of ingenious satire for the sour whiggism of Mason’s 
declining days. ‘They have a beautiful and fragrant lily called the Leen- 
hwa; but as the root is good to eat, they put it into gruel. Rice and the 
sweet potato, as before observed, are the chief food of the poor. 
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Gutzlaff’s China Opened. 


[May, 


Of the tea plants it would be in vain to speak, unless, like the Chinese 
botanists, we had an unlimited number of volumes to command, in which 
the two hundred different species might be described. 


“*TIt is called ‘Cha’* by the natives : it 
grows on the most sterile ground, on the 
sunny ridges of hills, principally between 
25° and 30° of latitude, in the provinces of 
Fo-kein, Ché-keang, and Keang-soo. 
The quality of the leaves depends much 
on the soil; the tender leaf plucked in 
spring has a superior flavour to the old 
leaves. The shrub is carefully pruned ; 
the leaves gathered when it is about three 
years old ; but shrubs beyond seven or 
eight years old are good for nothing. 
There are three gatherings of the leaves, 
the first early in spring, the second at the 
end, the third at the commencement of 
summer; from the first, the imperial tea 
is made. New tea is seldom used, on ac- 
count of its narcotic qualities ; it gains in 
flavour and value by transportation. To 
render it more fragrant, the Chinese mix 
occasionally the blossoms of other fra- 
grant flowers as well as its own. To 
the Tatars the Chinese sell the coarsest 
leaves, which are beaten into cakes, and go 
under the name of Kaul-cha, or brick tea; 
the trade in this latter commodity extends 
all over Central Asia. The tea sent to 
Birmah is formed of the quintessence 
made into lozenges, pulverised, and 
thrown into hot water. The pobdrer 
people either use the larger leaves or 
substitute other herbs. The extent of 
the soil that produces the best bohea tea 
is not more than forty le, or about twelve 
miles in circumference. The Dutch have 
introduced the plant inte Java, where it 
thrives luxuriantly ; it succeeds also in 
Brazil. The Bengal government have 
planted the shrub on the Himalayan range, 
since it was discovered to grow wild on 
the western parts of Assam. Tea grows 
luxuriantly in Japan, but, not being ex- 
ported, it is not known among foreigners. 


The teas growing in Cochin-China dif- 
fer materially from the Chinese. Of the 
different varieties of tea in China, we ap- 
pear to be acquainted with but few kinds 
in England ; the qualities of the plant are 
less owing to the soil than to the time of 
plucking, the preparation, and assort- 
ment. It is stated, not without probability, 
that the Chinese use Prussian blue in or- 
der to increase the colour and render the 
article saleable; much depends on taste. 
Some teas, which among the Chinese 
fetch a high price and are much valued, 
are found by foreigners utterly tasteless; 
whilst other kinds, rejected by the natives, 
are most sought for by strangers. The 
adulterations are manifold: the Chinese 
being extremely cunning and ingenious 
in making them. 

‘* Before reaching the port of Canton, the 
black tea has to make a circuitous route 
of atleast 730)miles, and the green tea 1000 
miles: the mere transport duties amount 
to 150,000. The government strictly 
forbids the exportation of teas by sea, 
excepting those destined for Formosa. It 
is not unusual for one per cent. to be 
spoiled during the voyage to England, 
either from wet or other goods being 
stowed close to them and destroying the 
flavour. The use of tea among the 
Chinese is very ancient. In 1600 Tex- 
eira, a Spaniard, saw dried tea leaves at 
Malacca : a proof that tea had been intro- 
duced into southern Asia by the Chinese 
long before the arrival of the Europeans 
in those seas. Straskaw, the Russian 
ambassador at the court of the Mongol 
(Khan) Show Attgu, partook of tea, and 
at his departure was offered a parcel for 
the Czar, which he refused, not knowing 
of what use it would be in Russia.” 


The first authentic notice of tea in England is an act of Parliament in 





1660, by which a duty of eightpence a gallon was laid on all tea made and 
sold in coffee-houses. In 1666 Lords Arlington and Ossory brought a 
quantity of tea from Holland: its price in England was then sixty shillings 
a pound! Jn 1668 the Court of Directors ordered their factory at 
Bantam in Java to send home a hundred pounds weight of the best tea 
they could get, and the first invoice received amounted to two canisters of 
143/ds. Such was the commencement of the trade which, by judicious 





* ‘Cha’ is pronounced T’a by the Japan people, from which our word tea has 
been derived ; formerly Tea was pronounced Ta. v. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 


“ And thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Do’st sometimes counsel take—and sometimes Jea.”’ 
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management and public patronage, has risen to 30,000,000lbs. annually, 
and is still increasing. Since the commencement of the present century, 
there has been paid into the British Exchequer, as duty, without any cost 
or trouble in collecting, the enormous sum of 104,856,858/. sterling. So 
much do national tastes vary, that the estimated consumption of tea in 
France amounts annually only to the trifling quantity of 230,000\bs. 
Russia is a great consumer, but she receives her teas over land by way of 
Maimatchin and Kiatcha ;* and it is acknowledged by all our travellers at 
Petersburg, that the delicacy of the perfume is less injured by land-carriage 
than by our method of transportation. 

There are several other subjects of great interest discussed in these 
volumes, throwing a light on the national character and attainments ; and 
the arts and sciences cultivated by the Chinese are noticed with fulness 
and accuracy. ‘The account of the state of medical knowledge is highly 
entertaining ; but for this, and on the very curious and important sub- 
ject of the introduction of a pure religion amongst this benighted 
people, we must refer to the able view of the subject given in our 


Gutzlaff's China Opened. 


author's pages. 


‘© The Chinese are all idolaters; and 
the religion of the state is a pantheism, 
which has no influence on the minds 
of the people. A man who would shew 
himself sincere, would be regarded as an 
idiot ; they consider it sufficient to respect 
the government, pay the taxes, and honour 
their parents, and profess religion only 
so far as it is subservient to these points : 
of course the most perfect toleration 
exists, and every man and sect chooses 
its own idol. The Taouists are the 
recluse and contemplative, resembling 
the Essenes and Pythagoreans of old. The 
religious code of Budha is, however, the 


prevailing one; yet, with all its influence, 
it is despised; its temples are used as 
theatres, and its priests looked on as im- 
postors. The number of native Chris- 
tians was never greater than now: their 
peace has not been disturbed during the 
whole reign of the present Emperor till 
lately. A furious edict has lately been 
issued, commanding all native Christians, 
on pain of death, to renounce their faith, 
and allowing them six months for repen- 
tance. No measures, however, for putting 
the edict into execution, have yet been 
taken. 


And now we will not close our extracts from these important and inte- 
resting volumes, without expressing our cordial assent to the wishes there 
expressed for spreading, with increased energy, the bright doctrines of 
Christian truth over this benighted empire. 


‘* As God has conferred upon the inha- 
bitants of Europe and North America such 
very great benefits, both religious and 
mental, it is anxiously hoped that they will 
no longer treat this country with neglect. 
To teach the Chinese better things, and 
raise them from a state of moral and mental 
degradation, would be an achievement more 
glorious than the conquest of Hindostan. 
If one hundredth part of the treasure spent 
in war and bloodshed, had been employed 
in the improvement of the human race, 
China, with all its myriads, would not rank 
so low as it does. The spirit of the Chi- 
nese is too much borne down to lead them 





to expect, from their own efforts, an im- 
pulse for a renovation. They must, there- 
fore, look to the nations who are enlight- 
ened with the rays of the glorious Gospel, 
and have a heart to feel for the wants of 
their fellow men. Oh! that they might 
not look in vain for help, and again pass 
centuries in their ignorance and pride, with- 
out a ray of celestial light. If it were 
practicable to organize societies, both in 
America and Europe, for the express pur- 
pose of communicating every useful art and 
science to China, one great step towards 
the improvement of the country would be 
made. This measure we should urge most 





* The Russians exchange furs for tea: there is said to be a balance of 4,000,000 of 


roubles now against them. 


Gent. Mac. Vo . XI. 


The caravan is three summers on its route, but a rail- 
road is projected from Moscow to Kiakta ! 
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earnestly ; and if our request were disre- 
garded, we should address the Christian 
public engaged in the propagation of the 
Gospel to send missionaries for promoting 
the glorious work. Their minds must be 
first subjected to Christ, and then the road 


Chelsea Bunhouse. 
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to improvement will be open. It behoves 
us to shew the benefits of the Gospel in all 
their bearings, and to prove that whilst it 
makes wise unto salvation, it also entirely 
renovates the whole constitution of society.”’ 
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CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. 


CHELSEA has very long been fa- 
mous for its Buns. There was more 
than one shop in which they were 
made, but the ‘‘Old Cheisea Bun- 
house,” the special original, has just 
fallen a sacrifice to improvement. 
It was situate on the high road from 
Pimlico to Chelsea, near the spot 
where once stood the more celebrated 
temple of fashion ‘‘ Ranelagh.” The 
Bunhouse, however, was antecedent 
to Ranelagh, which was not esta- 
blished until about 1730. In 1711 
Dean Swift, then resident at Chelsea, 
thus notices the buns: “Pray, are 
not the fine buns sold here in our 
town? was it not R-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
rare Chelsea buns? I bought one to- 
day in my walk; it cost me a penny ; 
it was stale, and I did not like it, as 
the man said, [R-r-r-r-rare] &c.”’ * 

{t is not to be wondered at, that the 
witty Dean did not relish his stale 
bun ; for, to be good, it should be made 
with a good deal of butter, be very 
light, and eat hot. Chelsea Buns 
formed a frequent cry in the streets of 
London during the last century, and 
were as popular as the Bath Buns of 
the present time. The cry (or rather 
song) was ‘‘ Chelsea Buns, hot Chelsea 
Buns, rare Chelsea Buns!’’ Good Fri- 
day was the day in all the year when 
they were most in request; and the 
crowds that frequented the Bunhouse 
on that day, is almost past belief. 





* Journal to Stella. May 2, 1711. 


The building was fifty-two feet long, 
by twenty-one feet wide. The colon- 
nade extended over the foot pavement 
into the street, and afforded a tempting 
shelter and resting-place to the pas- 
senger to stop and refresh himself. 
Latterly the floor of the colonnade 
was level with the road, which has 
probably been considerably raised ; 
as in the old print it is represented as 
a platform with steps at the three 
doors for company to alight from their 
carriages. 

The premises requiring to be rebuilt, 
the opportunity will be taken to set 
them back, and render the street suit- 
able to the more extended improve- 
ments contemplated in this neighbour- 
hood. The property was long in the 
possession of the Hand family. King 
George the Second and his Queen are 
said to have frequented the Bunhouse ; 
as well as George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte, when their children were 
young. The latter Queen presented 
Mrs. Hand with a largesilvermug, with 
five guineas in it, as a mark of her 
approval of the attentions shewn to 
her, which mug was long preserved 
by the family. After the death of 
Mrs. Hand the business was carried 
on by her son, an eccentric character, 
who dealt also largely in butter, which 
he carried round to his customers ina 
basket on his head. Upon his death 
his elder brother came into possession ; 
he had been an officer in the Stafford 
Militia, was one of the Poor Knights 
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of Windsor, and not much less ec- 
centric than his brother. It is not 
known that he left any relations, and 
his property it is said reverted to the 
Crown. 

The inside of the Bunhouse was 
fitted upasa museum. It might have 
contained some very curious articles, 
but the most valuable had long since 
disappeared. 

The materials of the building, with 
the relics of the museum, were sold 
by auction April 18, 1839, and the 
whole was immediately cleared away. 
The following were the most curious 
lots: Two leaden figures of Grena- 
diers, about three feet high, in the 
dress of 1745, presenting arms, 41. 
10s. An equestrian plaster figure of 
William Duke of Cumberland, with 
other plaster casts, 21. 2s. A whole 
length painting said to represent ‘‘ Au- 
rengzebe Emperor of Persia,’’ 41. 4s. 
A large old painting, an_ interior, 
with the King and Queen seated, 
and perhaps the baker, &c. in at- 
tendance, but torn and almost wholly 
obscured by dirt, 22. 10s. A model 
of the Bunhouse, with painted mas- 
querade figures on two circles, turn- 
ed round by a bird whilst on its 
perch in a cage at the back of the 
model, 19s. A large model in cut 
paper, called St. Mary Ratcliff Church, 
but scarcely resembling that structure, 
except perhaps in its general pro- 
portions, was sold with its glazed 
case for 21. 2s. Most of the other 
articles were of a trumpery descrip- 
tion, and only interesting whilst form- 
ing part of the ornaments of a room 
which had remained exactly in the 
same state far beyond the memory of 
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any person living. A framed picture” 
worked by a string, recalled the ex- 
ploits of the famous Bottle Conjuror. 
Good representations both of the 
exterior and interior of the Bun- 
house, in their recent state, have 
been given lately in the Mirror, with 
an account by the Historian of Chelsea. 
The woodcut here given is copied from 
a folio print engraved in the reign of 
George Il. ; under it, ‘‘ A perspective 
view of David Loudon’s* Bunn House 
at Chelsey, who has the honour to 
serve the Royal Family. 52 by 21 ft.” 
Over the print, in the centre, is the 
Royal Arms. On each side stands a 
grenadier, in the costume before 
spoken of. Also three figures of free- 
masons, with masonic emblems; and 
on the left hand is a coat of arms— 


Quarterly: 1. Sa. a chevron between 
three leopard’s heads Ar. (Wentworth ?) 
2. and 3. Ar. on a chevron Az. three 
escallops, and on a chief of the second a 
lion passant. 4, Ar. on a chief Gu. 
three halberds. Impaling, Or, on a fess 
between three crosses patée Gu. three 
Bezants. Crest, a lion rampant Sable. 


These arms are reversed, as if co- 
pied on the copper immediately from 
a piece of silver plate, Below them is 
a motto (not reversed), “‘ For God, my 
King, and Country.” It is not impos- 
sible that these were the arms of some 
respectable family, whose servant Da- 
vid Loudon had been; though it is to 
be remarked that they appear more re- 
cently engraved that the rest of the 
plate. 





* The owner of the Bun-house, proba- 
bly before Hand. 





THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY.+ 


MR. CORNEY begins his objec- 
tions to the received accounts of the 
antiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry at 
the fountain head, and cites the first 
record of its existence in 1476, which 
occurs in an inventory of the jewels, 
ornaments, cloths, books, and other 
goods belonging at that period to the 
church of our Lady at Bayeux, and 
which is silent in ascribing the “‘ tente 


du conquest d’Angleterre” to the 
needle of the Conqueror’s queen Ma- 
tilda, ‘‘dear as the memory of those 
illustrious personages must have bece 
tothe churchand people of Normandy.n 
On the other hand, it must be allowe” 
that this is little more than a negativd 
auxiliary to Mr. Corney’s doubts, how- 
ever particular the inventory may be 
in describing the articles to which it 
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+ Researches and Conjectures on the Bayeux Tapestry, by Bolton Corney, Esq. 
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refers. He next proceeds to show 
that the first mention of the Bayeux 
Tapestry in modern times is by Mont- 
faucon about the year 1730, who states 
that the current opinion at Bayeux 
was that Matilda, the wife of William 
the Conqueror, had caused it to be 
made, and adds that this opinion, 
which passes for a tradition in the 
country, has nothing but probability 
for its support. Mr. Lancelot, a con- 
temporary antiquary, says that the 
tradition which had given to this mo- 
nument the appellation of the Con- 
queror’s foilette,* ‘‘ toilette du Duc 
Guillaume,’’ will also have it that 
Matilda or Maud of Flanders, Queen 
of England, and Duchess of Nor- 
mandy, wife of that prince, had 
worked it herself with her ladies. A 
story never loses in its transmission. 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe, in 1770, consoli- 
dates the above accounts, and gives 
them the air of authentic history. The 
conquest of England by William the 
Norman was by command of Queen 
Matilda represented in painting and 
afterwards by her own hands, and the 
assistance of the ladies of her court, 
worked in arras, and presented to the 
Cathedral at Bayeux, where it is still 
preserved. Mr. Corney, we allow, has 
fully succeeded in shewing that on 
tradition alone rests the appropriation 
of the embroidery of the Tapestry to 
Queen Matilda and her ladies ; indeed 
the coarse and grotesque character of 
some of the subjects which adorn the 
border of the work have always made 
us doubtful of the literal truth of the 
assertion; but, although the personal 
operation of Queen Matilda and her 
court ladies in embroidering this im- 
portant relic be given up, we can by 
no means hastily follow Mr. Corney 
to the conclusion that it might not be 
her gift to the church, and above all 
that it is not of the age contemporary 
with William the Conqueror. Mr. 
Corney thus proceeds :— 

‘¢ The rejection of the tradition is no de- 





* This appellation must be taken in the 
sense of a diminutive of ¢oi/e, a cloth or 
hanging, toilette, a little cloth, &c. the 
Bayeux Tapestry being a very narrow 
strip of drapery; its length is 227 feet, 
but its breadth only 20 inches. See it 
described in Mrs. Bray’s Tour in Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, &c. p. 122. 


The Bayeux Tapestry. 
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nial of the antiquity of the Tapestry, and we 
may therefore advert to the question of 
its internal evidence. Mr. Lancelot pro- 
nounced it to be coeval with the con- 
quest, before he was aware of the tradi- 
tion: ‘ Habits, armes, caractéres de let- 
tres, ornemens, gout dans les figures re- 
presenteés, tout,’ says that experienced 
antiquary, ‘ sent le siécle de Guillaume le 
Conquerant ou celui de ses enfans.’ 


‘“*Mr. Hudson Gurney, Mr. Stothard, 
and M. Delauney, have expressed similar 
opinions. This point requires considera- 
tion ; propriety of costume is not always 
decisive of the coeval execution of a 
monument.’’ 


We pause at this axiom of Mr. 
Corney’s, nor suffer ourselves to be 
influenced by the comprehensive and 
decisive terms in which it is express- 
ed, because we cannot but be con- 
scious of the fact, that the sculptors, 
painters, illuminators, embroiderers. 
enchasers, and all other artists of 
the chivalric age, adopted through- 
out their works the habits of the 
times in which they themselves flou- 
rished ; following, in short, the prac- 
tice of our players at a much later 
date, who dressed Cato ina full bot- 
tomed wig and flowered gown, and 
placed him in a large arm chair ; 
Macbeth wore a cocked hat, scarlet 
coat, waistcoat and bag wig; and 
King John figured in a full court suit 
of green velvet and gold. Just so 
with the old illuminators : had they to 
represent Alexander overcoming Da- 
rius, David playing on his harp, or 
the shepherds keeping watch on the 
eve of the Nativity ; the characters all 
assumed the costume in common use 
at the time the delineations were exe- 
cuted. The same rule applies to all 
the adjuncts of such representations, 
as architecture, furniture, weapons, 
armour, decorative ornaments, &c. 
and these data are so certainly indi- 
cative of the period of any particular 
work ofart in the middle age, that we 
think we safely challenge Mr. Corney 
to produce a single exception to the 
contrary. Singular indeed would it 
be if that exception should be found 
in a monument so early as the Bayeux 
Tapestry. Now let any one examine 
the conical helmets with nasal pieces, 
—the half Roman costume of the 
figures,—the lingettes or bandages 
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with which their legs are swathed,— 
the kite-shaped shields,—the castles 
on high raised mounts,—the antique, 
nay almost Roman form of the galleys 
which convey the troops,—the mode 
of cookery in the camp-kitchen, &c. 
and other striking minutiz apparent in 
that remarkable pictorial record—and 
he will not, if he have the eye of a 
practical antiquary, hesitate one mo- 
ment to pronounce it to be of a period 
closely connected with the event which 
it pourtrays. Mr. Corney lays some 
stress on the alleged circumstance that 
the letters of the inscription on the 
Bayeux Tapestry are unlike those in 
the seals of our Kings of the Norman 
line; but which perfectly, he says, re- 
semble those on the various Norman 
seals of the 13th century. Now this 
assertion should in our opinion be 
transposed, for not only do the letters 
on the Tapestry resemble those on the 
seals of the early Norman period of 
our monarchy, but they conform in 
a still more remarkable manner with 
those of the inscription on the tomb 
of Queen Matilda herself, the reputed 
donor of the Tapestry, still extant at 
Caen in Normandy.* 

Mr. Corney finds an objection in the 
circumstance that the Normans are 
called Franci in the embroidered relic ; 
but we suggest that Nova Franca was 
a very early appellation of Neustria 
or Normandy, and that the term 
Franci was the general appellation of 
the inhabitants of the Gallic territory 
after the reign of Charlemagne. More- 
over, how has the fact escaped the 
observation of Mr. Corney, that the 
Conqueror addressed his Charters 
relating to English affairs, ‘‘ tam 
Francis quam Anglis.” 

We cannot refrain from pointing out 
to our author’s attentive consideration 
the remarks of the late Mr. C. Sto- 
thard, with us of great authority, on 
the antiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry ; 
he says in the paper on that subject 
communicated to the late Samuel Ly- 
sons, esq. and printed in the 19th 
volume of the Archeologia of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries :— 





* See it engraved in the Introduction 
to Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 
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‘* In the commencement of the Tapes- 
try, it is necessary to observe that the 
Saxons appear with long mustachios ex- 
tending on each side the upper lip ; which 
continues with some exceptions (the re- 
sult perhaps rather of neglect than in- 
tention), throughout the whole work; 
but in no instance but one, I believe, is 
this distinction to be found on the side of 
the Normans. This exception occurs in 
the face of one of the cooks preparing the 
dinner for the Norman army after their 
landing in England. It may be also re- 
marked in various places that the beard 
is another peculiarity common to the 
Saxons; it may be seen in the person of 
Edward the Confessor, and several times 
represented amongst the Saxon warriors. 
It is rarely to be observed among the 
Normans, and is then chiefly confined to 
the lower orders. It does not appear 
probable that the above noticed distinc- 
tions existed after the conquest among 
the Saxons. On coming to that part of 
the Tapestry where Harold is prisoner in 
the hands of Guy Earl of Ponthieu, a 
most singular custom first presents itself 
in the persons of Duke William, Guy, and 
their people : not only are their upper lips 
shaven, but the whole of their heads, ex- 
cepting a portion of hairleft in front. It 
is from the striking contrasts which these 
figures form with the messenger who is 
crouching before William that it is evi- 
dent he is a@ Savon, and probably dis- 
patched from Harold. It is a curious 
circumstance in favour of the great anti- 
quity of the Tapestry, that time has, I 
believe, handed down to us no other re- 


presentation of this most singular fashion ; 


and it appears to throw a new light on a 
fact, which has perhaps been misunder- 
stood: the report made by Harold’s 
spies that the Normans were an army of 
priests is well known. I should con- 
jecture from what appears in the Tapes- 
try that their resemblance to priests did 
not so much arise from the upper lip 
being shaven, as from the circumstance 
of the complete tonsure of the back part 
of the head. 

‘* The following passage seems to con- 
firm this conjecture, and at the same 
time to prove the truth of the Tapestry. 


‘Un des Engles qui ot veus 

Tos les Normans res et tondus, 

Cuida que tot provoire feussent, 

Et que messes canter peussent.’ 
Roman de Rou, f. 233.” 


How are we to reconcile these facts 
with a conjecture that the Tapestry might 
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have been executed in the time of Henry 
I. when we are well assured that during 
the reign of that King the hair was worn 
so long that it excited the anathemas of 
the church. There are many examples 
on the Continent which exhibit the extra- 
vagant fashions of that time. The men 
are represented with long hair falling 
below their shoulders, the women with 
two locks plaited or bound with ribands, 
and falling over each shoulder in front, 
frequently reaching below their knees. 
The only examples, I believe, of this kind 
that can be cited in England are the 
figures of Henry I. and his Queen on a 
portal of Rochester cathedral.* It may 
be asked at what period these fashions 
arose. From the violent censures which 
teemed throughout England and France 
in reprobation of them at the beginning 
of the 12th century, it is not probable 
they had been then long established with 
the people. A passage in William of 
Malmsbury indicates that these fashions 
sprung up with some others during the 
reign of William Rufus. ‘Tunc fluxus 
crinium, tunc luxus vestium, tunc usus 
calceorum, cum arcuatis aculeis inventus. 
Mollitie corporis certare cum fceminis, 
gressum frangere gestu soluto et latere 
nudo incedere adolescentium specimen 
erat.”’ tT 

There are besides numerous little 
incidents alluded to in the Bayeux 
Tapestry which have found no place 
in the page of history, and which 
seem to have been derived from the 
current relation of persons present in 
Duke William’s army, on which Mr. 
Stothard acutely observes :— 


«“‘ That whoever designed this historical 
record was intimately acquainted with 
what was passing on the Norman side is 
evidently proved by that minute attention 
to familiar and local circumstances 
evinced in introducing solely in the Nor- 
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man party, characters certainly not 
essential to the great events connected 
with the story of the work, a circum- 
stance we do not find on the Savon side, 
but with the Normans we are informed 
Turold, an individual of no_ historical 
note, held the horses of William’s mes- 
sengers by the bare mention of his name. 
And again, the words ‘ Here is Wadard,’ 
are simply written without more explana- 
tion. Who Wadard might have been 
history does not record ; we must there- 
fore conclude he was a character too well 
known to those persons acquainted with 
what was passing in the army of William 
to need any amplification to point out 
his rank, but not of sufficient importance 
to be recorded in history. The same ap- 
plication may be made in regard to Vital, 
whom William interrogates concerning 
the army of Harold.’ 


To which we add that Wadard was 
no fictitious character, is shewn by 
Domesday book, as he shared in the 
spoils of the Norman expedition, and 
had half a plough-land assigned to 
him by Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, at 
Farningham, in Kent, the manor of 
Maplescamp, &c.t So Wadard was 
probably well known to the Bajocas- 
sians, and his share in the exploit 
would be remembered when on high 
festival days the canons of Bayeux 
displayed the long extended {toilette 
round the choir of their church, 
The same identity may be also claimed 
for all other minor actors in this mili- 
tary drama; but surely such minute 
traits had been entirely lost if the 
Tapestry had been executed “‘ after the 
union of Normandy with France in 
1204, at the expense of the chapter of 
Bayeux.”’§ These names do not indeed 
escape the notice of Mr. Corney, 








i i il 1838, from C. Stothard’s 

* e curious figures are engraved in Gent. Mag. for April 1838, tI 
PDP en ag ' are accompanied by an interesting dissertation by J. G. Nichols, 
Esq. F.S.A. on the introduction of figures as columns by the architects of the twelfth 


century. 


+ They were probably Eastern customs introduced by the crusaders. The naked 


ide is still we know a Persian peculiarity. 
" t+ Vide Domesday book, in Chenth, p. 6. 


ot has ve ertinently observed, Archzologia, vol. XIX. p- 204, that “a 
witae pci | Vitalis, nf are the Sena described under the a of : 4 in 
the Tapestry, appears in Domesday to have held lands under Odo, in = and t = son 
of a person named Turold, is found among the under tenants of that prelate in soc. 
If these explanations be admitted, Wadard, \ ital, and Turold, three —— pee S, 
whose appearance in the tapestry is otherwise accounted for, appear ot lave Owe _ 
distinction to their being followers of Odo, and thus the connexion of the Tapestry wit 


‘ag ar, 
Odo ascertains its age. 
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although he does not through them 
arrive at the same obvious conclusion. 
Elfgiva represented in the Tapestry is 
considered by Mr. Corney as Adeliza, 
the daughter of the Conqueror, whom 
he promised in marriage to Harold, 
Elfgyva being merely a titular adjunct 
tohername. But what is theimport of 
“unus clericus cum Allfgyva,”’ which 
occurs in the inscription in the Tapes- 
try? Here appearsto be record of an- 
other circumstance lost to general his- 
tory. Does the clericus or priest attend 
to receive the plighted troth between 
Harold and Adeliza Elfgyva, so to 
term her? At the time the Tapestry 
was formed doubtless this obscure 
allusion needed no commentary.* 

lt would occupy too much space, 
and is unnecessary for us to take into 
consideration the statements of the 
ancient writers, whose names in goodly 
array are drawn up to make demon- 
stration of support in the margin of 
Mr. Corney’s tract. The slight dis- 
crepancies which may be found in the 
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Tapestry, with any of these authorities, 
serve rather to confirm its pretensions, 
and to shew that it was at once a 
coeval and original record. The few 
Saxonisms which the Tapestry con- 
tains, present in our view no difficulty. 
When the Franci, or French and Nor- 
man followers of the Conqueror, for 
his army was composed of both, ob- 
tained by large grants so much local 
interest in the Anglo-Saxon soil, it 
appears to us nothing wonderful that 
Hastings should be denoted in the 
Tapestry by its Saxon appellation 
Hastinga Ceastre. Nor is it extra- 
ordinary that the Princess betrothed 
to Harold should have acquired at the 
time of that transaction the honour- 
able appellation of A®lfgyva. Mr. 
Corney, to account for these circum- 
stances, asserts that the Saxon lan- 
guage prevailed at Bayeux, where 
traces of it are still discoverable ; this 
we take to be a real “curiosity of 
literature,”’ greater than any D’Israeli 
has culled, or our author tracking the 





* It may be convenient to such of our readers as may turn their attention to Mr. 
Corney’s remarks, as a matter of historical reference, to set down the whole of the 
running inscriptions as they stand in Roman characters over the subjects represented 
in the Bayeux Tapestry. ‘‘ Edward Rex—Hic Harold, Dux Anglorum, et sui milites 
equitant ad Bosham—Ecclesia—Hic Harold mare navigavit et velis vento plenis venit 
in terra Widonis Comitis—Hic apprehendit Wido Haroldum, et duxit eum ad Belrem et 
ibieum tenuit—Ubi Harold et Wido parabolant—Ubi nuntii Willelmi Ducis venerunt 
ad Widonem—nuntii Willelmi—T urold—Hicvenit Nuntius ad Wilgelmum Ducem— Hic 
Wido adduxit Haroldum ad Wilgelmum Normannorum Ducem—Hic Dux Wilgelm cum 
Haroldo venit ad palatium suum.—Ubi unus clericus et Alfgyva.—Hic Willelm Dux et 
exercitus ejus venerunt ad montem Michaelis—Et hic transierunt flumen Cosnonis— 
et Conan fuga vertit. Hic Harold Dux trahebat eos de arena—Et venerunt ad Dol 
Rednes.—Hic milites Willelmi Ducis pugnant contra Dinantes, et Conan claves por- 
rexit—Hic Willelm dedit Haroldo arma.—Hic Willelm venit Bagias—Ubi Harold 
sacramentum fecit Willelmo Duci—Hic Harold Dux reversus est ad Anglicam ter- 
ram et venit ad Edwardum Regem—Hic portatur corpus Edwardi Regis ad ecclesiam 
Sancti Petri Apostoli—Hic Edwardus Rex in lecto alloquitur fideles et hic defunctus 
est.—Hic dederunt Haroldo coronam regis—Hic residet Harold Rex Anglorum— 
Stigant Archiepiscopus—Isti mirant stella.—Harold.—Hic navis Anglica venit in 
terram Willelmi Ducis—Hic Willelm Dux jussit naves edificare—Hic trahunt naves 
ad mare—Isti portant arma ad naves—et hic trahunt carrum cum vino et armis—Hic 
Willelm Dux in magno navigio mare transivit et venit ad Pevensee—Hic exeunt ca- 
balli e navibus et hic milites festinaverunt Hastinga ut cibum raperentur—Hic est 
Wadard.—Hic coquitur caro. et hic ministraverunt ministri—Hic fecerunt prandium 
et hic Episcopus cibum et potum benedixit. Odo Ep’s Willelm. Robert. Iste jussit 
ut foderetur castellum at Hestenga-ceastre—Hic nuntiatum est Willelm de Harold. 
Hic domus incenditur—Hic milites exierunt de Hestenga et venerunt ad prelium con- 
tra Haroldum Regem—Hic Willelm Dux interrogat Vital si vidisset exercitum Ha- 
roldi—Isti nuntiant ad Haroldum Regem deexercitu Willelmi Ducis— Hic Willelm Dux 
alloquitur suis militibus ut prepararent se viriliter et sapienter ad prelium contra An- 
glorum exerciti. Hic ceciderunt Lewine et Gyrth fratres Haroldi Regis—Hic ceci- 
derunt simul Angli et Franci in prelio—Hic Odo Episcopus baculum tenens confortat 
pueros—Hic est Dux Willelm—Eustatius—Hic Franci pugnant et ceciderunt qui 
erant cum Haroldo. Hic Harold Rex interfectus est et fuga verteruntur Angli.”’ 
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compiler through his authorities, il- 
lustrated by his critical castigations. 
The Anglo-Saxon emigrants to Bayeux 
turned the tables upon the invaders 
of their soil, if the above assertion be 
correct, for the latter partly succeeded 
in substituting the Norman French 
for the vernacular language of the 
Saxon realm. The Saxons imposed 
their tongue on an important city of 
the country of their victors.’’* 

On the whole consideration of the 
matter, ‘we cannot but express our 
firm conviction that the Bayeux Ta- 
pestry is of a period contemporaneous 
with the Norman Conqueror; it is 
the most extraordinary historical mo- 
nument which the casualties of time 
have suffered to descend, with so 
little injury, to our present day ; and 
it redounds greatly to the honour of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London 
that they should have procured it to 
be delineated bythe accurate pencil of 
C. Stothard, and thus secured for it 
further permanence and_ extended 
publicity. In thus recording our 
dissent from Mr. Corney’s opinion we 
would by no means undervalue the 
talent and research he has displayed 
in the essay before us. _It is by in- 
quiry, conducted in this way, that 
important truths are often elicited, 
errors corrected, or historical relations 
irrefragably confirmed. 

We ourselves are much disposed to 
think, that Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
(whom our author, with two nice 
attention to French euphony, con- 
stantly styles Odon) superintended 
the work of the Tapestry, as a glo- 
rious record to decorate his Cathedral 
Church, of that expedition in which 
he bore a prominent part, and in the 
spoils of which he largely shared. 
He might employ some Saxon scribe 
and illuminator, the professions were 
usually associated, to design the 
Tapestry, and arrange under his 
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direction the subjects and inscrip- 
tions; a circumstance which would 
readily account for the Saxonisms to 
which we have alluded. Matilda, the 
Queen, might have especially aided 
and patronised the costly undertaking. 

It is no evidence, as Mr. Corney 
thinks it may be, against the antiquity 
of the Tapestry, that there are, in its 
ornamental border, some allusions to 
the Fables of Esop, but on the con- 
trary another confirmation of its age. 
A capital of the earliest portion of 
Westminster Hall, constructed in the 
eleventh century, was discovered 
during the late repairs, adorned with 
a subject from one of Esop’s Tales.f 

Mr. Corney has as much gratified 
us in the progress of his arguments as 
a skilful advocate in a doubtful cause 
might in marshalling his witnesses 
and summing up their evidence 
with ingenious deductions ; but we 
cannot for a moment listen to that 
gentleman’s ‘‘new conjecture,” that 
the Tapestry was executed after the 
union of Normandy with France, 
at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, because the internal testi- 
mony of the relic itself, at every 
point, rebuts the proposition. Indeed 
he recommends the whole of this 
momentous query to be referred toa 
jury of antiquaries composed of 
Messrs. Amyot, Kempe, Sir H. Ellis, 
Sir F. Madden, Sir S. R. Meyrick, 
with M. Floquet of Rouen, as “ cor- 
respondent pour l’ancienne province 
de Normandie.” For the opinion of 
one individual of this panel we think 
we can vouch that it will be agree- 
able to our present decision, and we 
close our remarks with the converse 
of the proposition to which we have 
before alluded, not hesitating to 
affirm ‘that propriety of costume is 
always (in works of the middle age) 
decisive of the coeval execution of a 
monument.” 





* The sole authority for Mr. Corney’s assertion is we believe a writer of the twelfth 
century, who states that a knowledge of the Danish language, which the Normans had 
originally spoken, was preserved at Bayeux, and scarcely any where else in Normandy in 
the eleventh century, now the well-known affinity which the northern dialects have for 
the Anglo-Saxon, might have led, we think, to a much sounder deduction. 

t This capital has been engraved by the Society of Antiquaries in a recent volume of 
the Archeologia, and is one more proof of the expediency of collecting éangible relics 
in illustration of history. Where drawings of these are accurately made, they become of 


the highest importance. 
tend to mislead. 
3 


Loose and imperfect sketches either convey no information, or 
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THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT DORCHESTER, 


(With a Plan.) 


Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, April 6. 


I SEND you a plan and sections of 
the Amphitheatre at Dorchester. This 
monument of antiquity, which is in a 
better state of preservation than any 
other of the kind in England, is si- 
tuated in a very large open arable field, 
called Fordington Field, about 500 yards 
from the town of Dorchester, and 
close by the Weymouth road, which 
runs on one of the Roman roads to 
Ridgway Hill, three miles and aquarter 
from the town, and is, so far, perfectly 
straight. 

It was first observed as an Amphi- 
theatre by Sir Christopher Wren, in 
going to Portland for stone, while 
building St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
was afterwards examined by Dr. 
Stukeley, who read an account of it to 
a Society of Freemasons, at the Foun- 
tain in the Strand, in 1723 ; in which 
year he also printed that account, with 
a geometrical plan of the Amphi- 
theatre ; and subsequently described it, 
and gave several views of it, in his 
Itinerarium Curiosum, Iter vi. pp. 155 
—168 ; and Hutchins, who surveyed it 
for his History of Dorset, gave a de- 
scription and plate of it in that work. 

Before the time of Sir C. Wren 
it was always called, as the common 
people call it now, Mambury or 
Mamebury Ring. Mamebury being de- 
rived, in the opinion of some writers, 
from Malm (or Mame as it is called 
in the Dorset dialects), akind of earthy 
chalk of which it consists, and Bury, 
taken in its common sense of an 
earthwork, as in Poundbury (near 
us), Woodbury, and Cadbury.* 

Others again—and among them 
the acute author of the History of 
Dorchester, from whom I am sorry to 
differ—think its name is properly 
Maenbury, from the British maen a 
stone, and barri to divide, as it consists 
of two opposite parts; though I do 
not see, after allowing that its name 
should be British rather than Saxon 


or English, why it should have it from 
stone, as there is no stone on it or 
about it. 

Stakeley in his geometrical plan 
makes it a rather eccentric ellipse ; 
but, from the dimensions given by my 
chain (and they very nearly coincide 
with those found by Hutchins), and 
from the circular curve which I got 
by ordinates drawn to its base from a 
tangent, I think it was originally 
almost or quite a circle, on a diameter 
of about 350 feet; though, from the 
unequal inroads of the plough at dif- 
ferent parts, its long external diameter 
is now about 345 feet, and its shorter 
one about 5 feet less. Stukeley says it 
is computed to consist of about an 
acre of ground; which is neither the 
area his own diameters would give, 
nor its true one; as the external cir- 
cumferencecomprehends about 2 acres. 

The part marked E in the section 
(see transverse section and plan) is 
the outward slope of the mound; Fa 
terrace about 12 feet broad, still 
backed at some places, as between A 
and D, and on the opposite side of 
the Amphitheatre, by a parapet ; G the 
upper inward slope, originally occu- 
pied by seats reaching down to H, 
which is a walk about 8 feet broad, 
called by Stukeley the iter circulare, 
and rising from the ends, affording to 
the spectators access to the seats at 
the slopes G and I, and also to the ter- 
race onthe top by thesteps inthe middle 
opposite A and B, an ascent, of which 
the place is still marked by inequali- 
ties of the ground ; the lower slope 
for seats. Under L, from which there 
is a gentle descent into the arena, was 
the cavea for the animals, and at C 
was the great entrance. 

Stukeley computed that the Amphi- 
theatre would contain more than 
12,000 spectators; which is not un- 
likely, as there were supposed to be 
10,000 people within its external cir- 
cumference at the execution of a Mrs. 





* Ingram, in his general rules for the investigation of the names of places, ap- 
pended to the Saxon Chronicle, defines the Saxon words from which we derive Bury, as 
a place of retreat; and thence Bury in the names of many places originated from an 
earthwork, or a monastery, which were both places of retreat, 
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Mary Channing, the wife of a grocer 
of Dorchester, who was first strangled 
and then burnt in the arena for poison- 
ing her husband, the 21st of March 
1705. <A spectator standing on the 
terrace has within sight the great 
earthwork Maiden Castle, the site of 
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the capital of the Durotriges ; Pound- 
bury, which the author of the History 
of Dorchester considers to have been 
a British Field of Council; and innu- 
merable barrows on the summits of 
hills to the south and south-west. 
Yours, &c. W. Barnes, 





ORIGIN OF THE TESTAMENTARY JURISDICTION OF OUR 
EcciestasticaL Courts. 


(Concluded from p. 363.) 


Mr. Urnan, 

WE now begin to fall into the 
beaten track of quotation, and arrive 
at the celebrated 13 Edw. I. c. 19, 
(1285), the contents of which, though 
so well known, I shall make no scru- 
ple of reciting, in order that I may be 
the better enabled to point out what 
I consider its meaning and relation.— 
‘Cum post mortem alicujus dece- 
dentis intestati, et obligati aliquibus 
in debito, bona deveniantad ordinarios 
disponenda, obligetur de cetero ordina- 
rius ad respondendum de debitis qua- 
tenus bona defuncti sufficiunt, eodem 
modo quo Executores hujusmodi res- 
pondere tenerentur si testamentum fe- 
cisset.” i. e. When after the death 
of any man dying intestate, and bound 
unto some persons in debt, the goods 
come to the ordinary to be disposed of, 
the ordinary shall from henceforth be 
bound to answer for the debt so far 
as the goods of the deceased suffice, 
in the same manner as executors of 
the same party would have been obliged 
to answer if he had made a will. 

But to form a just opinion of the 


bearing of this statute, it will be ne- 
cessary to premise a few words res- 
pecting the ancient mode in which 
the disposition of personalty was re- 
gulated. By aprinciple of law, which 
the nations of Europe appear to have 
borrowed from the Roman Empire, 
every person was limited in the dis- 
posal of his property whenever he 
died leaving wife and children, or 
either of them singly ; but he was left 
at liberty, if unmarried and childless, 
to give away the whole of his estate. 
This custom appears to have prevailed 
in England at a period before the Nor- 
man Conquest, as it is found amongst 
the incidents of tenure in Gavelkind, 
which is universally considered to be 
a relic of the general system of Saxon 
Law.* The portion which a testator 
might dispose of by his will was de- 
nominated the “ portio defuncti,”’ or 
dead man’s part, and at the time the 
act 13 Edw. I. was passed, and long 
after, that portion and the corres- 
ponding inalienable estate were regu- 
lated in the following manner :— 

If the testator left behind him a 





* Vide the custumal of Kent at the end of Robinson’s ‘‘ Common Law of Kent, or the 
customs of Gavelkind.’’ ‘‘ Ensement soient les chateux de Gavelkind partis en tres, 
apres les exequies et les dettes rendues, si il y eit issue mulier en vye; issique le mort eyt 
la une partie, et les fitz et les filles muliers lautre partie, et la femme la tierce partie. 
Et si_nul issue mulier en vye ne soit, eit le mort la meite et le femme en vye lautre 
meytie.’’ 

The Civil Law forbade the disinheritance not only of the children of the testator, 
but even extended its prohibition to the ascendants, as parents, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren, and, among collaterals, brothersand sisters had also the same civil 
charge upon his estate. The widow, however, had no claim of this kind. This right 
was denominated ‘‘legitima,’’ or legitima pars, and its omission by a testator 
whether partial or entire was supplied by an action in the one case in repletionem legi- 
time and in the other de inofficioso testamento, by the latter of which the will would be 
partly annulled. Just. lib. 2, tit. 18. This principal of law became obsolete in 
England so late as the period of the Commonwealth, and was never after revived. 
(Blackstone, Comment. book 2, c. 32), Swinburne in his time speaks of it as a custom, 
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widow and children, he was allowed 
to bequeath only one third of his pro- 
perty ; if he left only a widow, or only 
children, he might then dispose of a 
moiety. In either case the remaining 
portion of his estate devolved as a 
matter of right to the wife or children 
under the designation of their reason- 
able parts (partes rationabiles), for 
which they had their action at com- 
mon law. 

The same division prevailed where 
the subject was the estate of a person 
dying intestate ; for, as in the former 
case it was held that a man could 
only dispose of a section of his pro- 
perty even if he made a will, so he 
was considered capable of dying in- 
testate only so far as regarded the 
same portion.* The clear residuum 
after the payment of the debts and 
reasonable parts t+, before the juris- 
diction was vested in the ecclesiasti- 
cal ordinary, was claimed as his due 
by the king, or feudal lord whose te- 
nant the intestate had been while 
alive; but on the foundation of the 
ecclesiastical authority, the portio de- 
Functi devolved to the ordinary for his 
distribution and disposal. 

An ancient gloss { informs us, 
that the ordinary distributed that 
portion of property in such pious and 
charitable uses as he might conjecture 
would have been preferred by the in- 
testate, if he had been enabled to have 
effected his testamentary arrange- 
ments. What these pious uses were, 
will appear in the course of this 
paper. 

This division of an_ intestate’s 
estate may still be traced in the 
peculiar customs of London and 
York, by which the estate of an intes- 
tate are divisible in the following 
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manner, if he leave a widow and 
children ; viz. one third to the widow, 
another third to the children, and the 
remaining third between the widowand 
children, agreeably to the proportions 
laid down by the statute of distribu- 
tion as the general law of the 
realm. 

But to return:—It appears from 
the terms of the 13th Edward I. that 
before its enactment the distributive 
portion of the ordinary, in the above 
cases, was a third of the gross amount 
of the intestate’s personalty, without 
making any deduction for his debts. 
The origin of this practice may be 
explained in the following manner :— 
the ordinary required the intended 
administrator to swear to the gross 
amount of property without deduction 
of any kind, and having this estimate 
before him, calculated the share de- 
volving to him for distribution at a 
third of the actual estate, not making 
a proportionate drawback for the in- 
testate’s debts. 

Against this inconvenient proceed- 
ing on his part, the act under consi- 
deration was intended to constitute a 
remedy. Its provisions went to charge 
the ordinary’s third with the pay- 
ment of the whole of the debts of the 
intestate. But this, if it had been 
enforced, would have had the effect of 
absolutely nullifying in most cases the 
charitable use to which that portion 
was in part destined, as it may be 
supposed that in general the debts due 
by the deceased would either consi- 
derably diminish it, or else wholly 
swallow it up, and thus leave unsatis- 
fied the right which the Church had 
long possessed, as it were in trust for 
the soul of the deceased. 

The English church began accord- 














* not onely throughout the province of York, but in many other places besides, 
within this realm of England.’”” Though, even then, he relates it was maintained by 
some lawyers ‘ that the division was made not by force of the common law of the 
realm, but only by force of custom.” (3rd part, s. 16, p. 104, Edit. Lond. 1590.) 
There is no doubt, however, that it was once the general law. Fleta makes the pre- 
sent law the exception, and lays down the former as the general law: “ Nisi sit 
consuetudo que se habeat in contrarium sicut in civitatibus, burgis et villis.”’ (Lib. 
2,¢.57). And Magna Charta, 9Hen. 3, c. 18: ‘* Omnia catalla cedant defuncto 
salvis uxori ejus et pueris ipsius rationabilibus partibus suis.’’ 
* Du Cange. Intestatus. 


+ The writ de rationabili parte bonorum. Cowel, edit. Oxon, 1664. 

+ John of Athon in his note on the Constitution of Othobon, at the words, ‘‘ contra 
provisionem predictam,” adds ‘sc. parlamentatum, immo residuo sibi nullatenus 
a sed potius juxta defuncti propositum conjecturatum in pios usus distri- 

uendo,’? 
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ingly to take such remedial measures 
as lay in her power in order to rescue 
this portion from the hands of the law. 
In 1287 (two years after the date of 
the statute) a synod was held at Exe- 
ter, and the following (c. 50) appears 
amongst the enactments. ‘Si qui vero 
laicorum decesserint intestati de bonis 
eorum, per locorum ordinarios taliter 
precipimus ordinari ut pro anima de- 
functi in pios usustotaliter erogentur,” 
i.e. If anylayman die intestate, wecom- 
mandit tobeenjoinedin such manner by 
the ordinaries of the places, that their 
goods be wholly laid out in pious 
uses, for the soul of the deceased. 

This constitution did not achieve 
the effect apparently proposed, or per- 
haps it was meant merely as a bold 
experiment on the part of the clerical 
body from which they did not con- 
template an entirely successful result, 
and we may imagine that they would 
be well satisfied if they succeeded in 
obtaining a modification or partial 
relaxation of the invidious statute. 
At all events the speedy if not imme- 
diate consequence was the propor- 
tioning the distributive portion of the 
ordinary by the net value of the es- 
tate ; the debts becoming a rateable 
charge upon all its parts. 

The act declares that in all cases of 
intestacy the ordinary should thence- 
forth be answerable for the debts of 
the intestate. It did not however 
impose a responsibility for the first 
time; it only gave a more extended 
application to a pre-existing liability. 
Previously to the passing of the act 
we have seen that the debts were in 
practice charged upon the partes ra- 
tionabiles, as upon a portion indepen- 
dent of the ordinary’s control; and the 
creditors were left to recover against 
the widow and children, or either of 
them, without troubling the ordinary 
at all. But when there were no de- 
ductions to be made for these reason- 
able parts, the whole of the estate 
became distributable under the ordi- 
nary’s directions, and was then of 
course generally obnoxious to the 
legal charges upon it. This latter 
state of things imposed a corres- 
ponding liability upon the ordinary 
himself personally, when he, as if 
execuior legitimus, administered such an 
estate, And in the event of anundue 
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waste on the part of his delegate the 
administrator, the secular power 
would lend its aid in legally enforcing 
the claims of the unsatisfied creditors 
as effectually as it was now empow- 
ered by the Act 13 Edw. I. to afford it 
in all cases of intestacy. The liability 
of the ordinary was therefore, except 
in the case before-mentioned, coeval 
with his power. From this liability 
originated his practice of taking bond 
of the intended administrator, or 
rather not suffering the appointment 
to be considered complete until such 
bond had been given. The following 
remarks will explain this more clearly. 

In the early periods of the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction the ordinary him- 
self was the party sueable for a devas- 
tavit committed by his deputy, and 
was left to his own remedy against 
the latter. Even at the present day, 
in case of letters of administration 
ad colligendum bona defuncti, the action 
lies against the ordinary and not 
against the administrator, though the 
usual bond is given previously to the 
grant.* 

This responsibility of the ordinary 
extended at first even beyond cases of 
intestacy. He was, under certain cir- 
cumstances, liable for waste in merely 
confirming an executorship by the 
authority of his probate. It was in 
consequence of this that Archbishop 
Peecham enacted a constitution? inhi- 
biting a religious person from acting 
as the executor of a will until his 
superior had given bond on his behalf 
to render a faithful account of his 
administration, and to answer for all 
damages that might through him ac- 
crue to the ordinary. 

The archbishop in the same manner 
prohibited religious persons from ac- 
cepting the appointment of distributor 
bonorum or legatorum, an_ office 
hardly distinguishable from that of 
testamentary executor. 





* Terms of the law, Tottel’s edition, 
sub voce Admin. 

+ Lynd. lib. 3, tit. 13. The Archbishop 
held asynod at Reading in 1279, and an- 


other at Lambeth in 1281. It does not 
appear from Lyndewode to which epoch 
the date of this constitution is referable. 
This constitution is an extension of a 
former one of Archbishop Boniface, For 
Distributor, see Ducange sud voce. 
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These instances’ of the ordinary 
finding it incumbent upon him to take 
security, where he only confirmed a 
title already conferred by the testator, 
clearly evince what was his practice 
in cases where, inthe exercise of his 
own authority, he actually created a 
title in another, for whose acts he 
became responsible at law. 

In commenting upon the portion 
distributable by the ordinary, and the 
supposed effect which the statute had 
in controlling his disposition, Sir Sa- 
muel Toller, who has copied the 
opinions of the older lawyers in 
nearly their own language, says : 
that in the previous age, 


“« He (i.e. the ordinary) converted to 
his own use under the name of church 
and poor, the whole of such (i. e. an in- 
testate’s) property without even paying 
the deceased’s debts. To redress such 
palpable injustice, the statute of West- 
minster 2, or the 13 Edw. I. c. 19, was 
passed, by which it was enacted that 
the ordinary is bound to pay the debts of 
the intestate so far as his goods will ex- 
tend, &c.”” He then adds, ‘‘ Although 
the ordinary were now become liable to 
thedebts of the intestate, yet the residue, 
after payment of debts, continued in his 
hands to be applied to whatever purposes 
his conscience might approve.”’ 


A very learned and celebrated mo- 
dern civilian has the following notice 
on the same subject.* 


‘“‘In the early periods of our history 
the ordinary had, by common law, the 
absolute disposal of the personal pro- 
perty of all intestates ; and, under the pre- 
text of applying their goods to religious 
purposes, possessed himself of them, not 
only in cases where the deceased left a 
widow and children or other near rela- 
tions, but in defiance also of the just 
claims of the creditors. On this footing 
the law continued under the Norman 
kings and the first sovereigns of the line 
of Plantagenet ; but when the free spirit 
of our constitution, which had been long 
labouring under the pressure of the feu- 
dal institutions and the shackles of papal 
superstition, commenced those struggles 
which ultimately led to its emancipation, 
the abuses practised by the ordinary in 
the administration of intestates’ estates 
became in their turn subjected to correc- 
tion and control. * * * The 13 Edw. I. 
c. 19, (commonly called the statute of 
Westminster) made the estates of intes- 





* Dr. Phillimore’s Rep. vol.i, p. 124. 
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tates liable to the payment of their just 
debts.’’ 


These two quotations embody the 
opinions commonly held upon the sub- 
ject of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
and, if they were true, would exhibit 
it by no means in a favourable light. 
They represent it as taking its rise 
from an infraction of the constitu- 
tional right of the kingdom, and as 
rapidly acquiring strength from a 
shameless system of plunder exercised 
against private property in a manner 
unexampled even in those times of 
secular outrage and extortion. The 
scene of all this is laid in England, 
and the English clergy are paraded as 
the actors. But there is no historical 
narrative to justify those authors 
in laying so heavy a charge against 
the English church; and neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the statute 
affords ground for such a supposition, 
nor hints the least suspicion that it 
had ever been the fact, or that the de- 
sign and view of the statute were di- 
rected to its future suppression. 

The assertion which both these 
authors agree in, viz. that the church, 
at an early period of English history, 
was accustomed to seize the whole 
effects of every intestate, does not re- 
quire refutation; the origin of the 
mistake has been already sufficiently 
shewn. The only question that re- 
mains is, in what manner the portio 
defuncti or distributable portion was 
directed to be applied by the ordinary, 
which will at the same time explain 
the precise meaning of the disposition 
of property in pios usus. We have 
already seen that the portio defuncti 
varied with the difference of circum- 
stances, and was sometimes a third 
or a moiety, and at others comprised 
the entirety of the intestate’s personal 
estate. The judicial method of dis- 
posing of it was as follows: if neces- 
sary, the partes rationabiles were de- 
ducted, and then recourse was had to 
the ordinary for the purpose of ob- 
taining his directions respecting the 
manner and proportions in which the 
balance should be disposed of. The 
ordinary accordingly allotted portions 
of this balance amongst the wife and 
children, if the deceased left any such, 
but if not, amongst his nearest of kin, 
and finally directed the administrator 
to bestow a small and inconsiderable 
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sum in purely charitable and religious 
purposes, for the benefit of the de- 
ceased’s soul.* The portio defuncti 
therefore in one case was a section of 
the effects distributable amongst the 
same parties who were entitled to 
reasonable shares, and in the other 
extended to the whole of the intestate’s 
property. This disposition and the 
payment of debts were numbered 
amongst the pious uses to which the 
ordinary applied the estate which came 
under his control ; and it was in order 
to effectuate such distribution, as well 
as to indemnify himself against the 
claims of unsatisfied creditors, that the 
ordinary took bond of the intended 
administrator.t 

The ordinary’s power of directing 
and compelling a distribution became, 
in the course of the period succeeding 
the Reformation, almost entirely ex- 
tinct through the enmity of the judges 
at Westminster, who refused to en- 
force ecclesiastical bonds against the 
administrator for a distribution, thus 
leaving the remaining next of kin en- 
tirely athis mercy. This evil was the 
more alarming inasmuch as the ancient 
division of the intestate’s property into 
the partes rationabiles and portio de- 
functi was no longer the general law 
of England, but existed only as the 
particular custom of certain districts. 
By these means the next of kin who 
was expeditious or fortunate enough 
to obtain letters of administration, be- 
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came possessed of the whole of the 
deceased’s property, and, though nomi- 
nally bound to the ordinary to dis- 
tribute the effects as he should di- 
rect, could not be compelled to part 
with a single shilling, except in the 
payment of debts, although there were 
numbers of kinsmen in the same de- 
gree of consanguinity as himself. It 
was the proceeding on the part of the 
common law judges which occasioned 
the enactment of the celebrated statute 
of distribution. 

Where the old division of property 
remained, as in the province of York, 
the administrator till a later ‘period 
applied the ‘‘ dead man’s portion,” or 
portio defuncti, to his own personal 
use.§ 

The distribution of a certain portion 
of property to pious uses in the more 
precise and restricted sense of charity 
and alms deeds became obsolete about 
the same time.|| 

The next remark of our author 
that the ordinary became obliged to 
pay the debts of the deceased owes its 
origin to the same mistake as the 
former assertion, from which it is in 
fact deducible. The act itself says 
nothing about the ordinary paying 
debts as if he himself interfered in the 
actual administration of the intestate’s 
estate; it only says that the ordinary 
should be thenceforth responsible for 
the debts of the deceased—a liability 
in the eye of the Jaw to which he is 





* The constitution of Boniface affords a clear understanding on this point (vide 
supra). ‘Nec in usus uxorum suarum, liberorum suorum, vel parentum, vel aliter per 
dispositionem ordinariorum,” &c. These words enumerate the three cases where a 





man left a wife and children, other relatives only, or died without any. For the word 
aliter refers to the last. Ducange, in reciting this constitution, has omitted the whole 
of the above clause, and upon this omission (at best careless) he grounded a tirade 
against the church, viz. about their paying the intestate’s debts, and keeping all the 
rest of the effects to compensate them for their trouble. See also the articuli and 
the gravamina for the same expressions. 

+ The concluding words of the bond, which is stillused in its ancient form in all 
cases to which the statutory caution does not apply, are as follows: ‘ And lastly, do 
at all times hereafter clearly acquit, discharge, and save harmless, the within named 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the said judge and all other officers of the said court 
against all persons having, or pretending to have, any right, title, or interest unto the 
said goods, chattels, and credits of the said deceased. Then this obligation,” &c. 

t Stat. 22 and 23 Car. 2, c. 10. Blackstone’s Comment. book ii. c. 32. 

§ It was the exaction of what the next of kin considered too great a share of the 
third that is meant by the complaint of Fleta that the ordinaries ‘‘ nullam vel saltem 
indebitam distributionem faciunt.”’ (lib. 2, c. 57, p. 124.) 

|| In Elizabeth’s days Swinburne says, ‘‘ Of this distribution of the residue (in pios 
usus) there is but small use in these days, as well for that the residue is commonly 
left to the executors, as also for that the executors are afraid that some unknown 
debts due by the testator should afterwards arise, and so the executor be compelled to 
pay same out of his own purse,”’ (sixth part, §. 20, p. 235, edit, Lond, 1590.) 
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exposed even at the present day; and 
to meet which the ordinary, formerly, 
(as now) provided himself with security 
from the administrator. 

1 shall pass over the historical dicta 
of Dr. Phillimore without remark, and 
continue my view of the progress of 
this branch of the Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction. Ata period of nearly a cen- 
tury from the date of Magna Charta 
the lords of manors were still disin- 
clined to yield their old claim up as 
lost. So late as 1342 Archbishop 
Stratford was compelled, in conse- 
quence of their strenuous opposition to 
his ordinaries, to pronounce that all 
persons so offending had, ipso facto, 
incurred the awful sentence of the 
greater excommunication. His words 
stating the abuse are as follows, viz. 
** Quidam etiam domini temporales et 
eorum ballivi bona decedentium ab in- 
testato in suis districtibus ad ipsos do- 
minos pretendentes fore quamvis er- 
roneo devoluta, ne per ordinarios bona 
hujusmodi pro debitorum solutione sic 
decedentium ac in alios pios usus pro 
ipsorum animarum salute convertan- 
tur utiliter, prout consensu regio et 
magnatum regni Anglie tanquam pro 
jure ecclesiasticoque libertate ab olim 
extitit ordinatum, impediunt in de- 
rogationem ecclesiastice libertatis ju- 
risque et jurisdictionis ecclesiastice 
impedimentumetlesionem enormem.* 
i. e. Even some temporal lords and 
their bailiffs, pretending that the goods 
of persons dying intestate in their dis- 
tricts (i. e. manors or sokes) have de- 
volved to the lords, although errone- 
ously, prevent the goods under these 
circumstances of persons so dying from 
being usefully applied towards the 
payment of their debts, and in other 
pious uses, for their soul’s health, as 
was of old ordained by the consent of 
the king, and of the barons and great 
men of the kingdom of England, as 
for a right and liberty of the Church, 
to the impairing of such the right and 
liberty of the Church, and to the great 
hindrance and damage of the jurisdic- 
tion of the same. 

But the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
was soon to be fixed on a solid basis, 
superior to all future attacks. About 





sixteen years after the last mentioned 
constitution was passed at Westmin- 
ster the celebrated31 Edw. III. (1357) 
a statute which has been commonly, 
though incorrectly, reputed to betheori- 
gin of executors-dative or administra- 
tors, as they now exist. The words 
of the Act (c. 11), are ‘‘ Item acorde 
est et assentu qe en cas ou homme 
devie intestat, les ordinairs facent 
deputer de plus proscheins et plus 
loialx amis du mort intestat, pur ad- 
ministrer ses biens, les queux deputez 
eient accion a demander et recoverer 
come executours les dettes dues au 
dit mort intestat en la Court le Roi 
pur administrer, et despendre pur 
lalme du mort et respoignent auxint 
en la Court le Roi, as autres as queux 
le dit mort estoit tenuz et obligez en 
mesme la maniere come executours 
respondrent et soient accountables as 
ordinairs si avant come executours 
sont en cas de testament, si bien de 
temps passe comedetemps a venir:’’i.e. 
It is accorded and assented that in case 
where a man dieth intestate, the ordi- 
naries shall cause to be deputed cer- 
tain of the next and most lawful (or 
honest) friends of the intestate de- 
ceased to administer his goods, which 
deputies shall have an action in the 
King’s Court, to demand and recover 
as executors the debts due to the 
said intestate deceased, to admi- 
nister and dispend for the soul of 
the deceased, and shall answer like- 
wise in the King’s Court to others 
to whom the deceased was holden 
and bound in the same manner as 
executors shall answer. And they 
shall be accountable to the ordinaries 
as executors are in case of testament, 
as well for the time passed as the 
time to come. 

The supposition that executors- 
dative were not in existence before the 
passing of this Act, or that the ordi- 
nary acted by any other administra- 
tor than the next of kin, is abundantly 
disproved by the clause in Magna 
Charter before quoted, where the ex- 
pressions used are to the effect that 
the intestate’s property shall be dis- 
tributed, ‘‘ per manus propinquorum 
suorum et amicorum suorum per vi- 








* Lynd. lib. 3. tit. 28. 


This allusion of the Archbishop to the great charter is 





understood by Blackstone to refer to the charter of Henry I, Comment. vol. iii. book 
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sum ecclesiz.” It appears by this, 
that the ordinary was from the be- 
ginning directed to clothe with the 
character and power of executor da- 
tivus one of the intestate’s nearest 
relatives ; who was under that autho- 
rity to distribute the effects amongst 
the other members of the family in 
such manner and proportion as the 
church, following the system of the 
civil law, should regulate and direct.* 

It is equally improbable that the 
ordinary could have acted in the ad- 
ministration of an intestate’s estate by 
an official administrator, or one of his 
own dependents, as, besides the temp- 
tation this supposed practice would 
have afforded to the officers of his re- 
gistry for the grossest embezzlement, 
in a manner totally insupportable 
through so many generations, the 
simple machinery and _ resources 
possessed’ by the chancel!or of a bi- 
shop’s consistory would have been 
in every respect insufficient to effect 
the execution of trusts as great and nu- 
merous perhaps as those under which 
the modern courts of equity now groan. 
No authority can be adduced in favour 
of the position. It rests solely on the 
probability of facts, which are not 
only improbable, but, from all that is 
known of the general history of the 
times, entirely unprecedented through- 
out the whole continent of Europe, and 
as far as we may judge from the ex- 
perience of latter ages too absurd to 
have ever existed. 

The intention of the Act was di- 
rected to the following purposes. Pre- 
viously to its passing, an action in the 
goods of an intestate was capable of 
being brought only in the name of, or 
against, the ordinary himself. From 
this burthen the Act was proposed to 
relieve him, by giving to the executor- 
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dative a persona standi in the King’s 
Court, and the power of instituting, or 
answering in his own name and cha- 
racter, all actions respecting the intes- 
tate’s estate. In order, however, that 
the terms of the enactment, by thus 
rendering him more independent of 
his constituents, might not be con- 
strued to extend to the abolition of 
the ordinary’s right of calling upon 
his delegate to render an account of 
his administration, a special clause 
was inserted, as has been seen, pro- 
viding that, as well for the time past 
as for the future, the ordinary’s depu- 
ties should be accountable to him in 
the accustomed manner. 

The present sketch will conclude 
with this Act of Parliament. The 
helping hand of the law having thus 
at length fixed the power of the or- 
dinary on a firm foundation, it never 
again became the subject of dispute ; 
but, from the epoch of that statute, the 
ordinary was enabled to extend and 
perfect his system through ages of un- 
disturbed tranquillity. The secular 
authorities no longer contended with 
the church for the possession of this 
privilege, and the primacies of Islip 
and Langham, of Sudbury and Arun- 
dell, passed quietly over without any 
one of those prelates finding himself 
compelled to resort to the enactment 
of a new constitution or canon in his 
defence, or to denounce the censures 
of the church against a profane ag- 
gressor. 

This Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, of 
which we have been treating, though, 
it has since the Reformation become 
uncongenial to the prejudices of the 
people, and, from the circumscribed 
powers of the courts in which it is 
exercised, has been in many instances 
found to be insufficient,{ either for the 





* So in the general letter, issued in 1250, by the English bishops, after receipt of 
Pope Innocent’s brief in favour of the Crusade, under Richard, Earl of Cornwall. 
‘* De bonis vero cruce signatorum qui decedunt sine testamento, quantum ad portio- 
nem eos contingentem ordinetur per amicos defunctorum et fratres deputatos ibidem 
ad predicandum ut deputetur in subsidium Terre Sanctz quantum poterit sine scan- 


dalo.’”’ Matth. Paris, Additament. p. 1141. 


+ Viz.from 1362to 1415, the date of Henry Chycheley’s translation. With his con- 
stitutions the provinciale of Lyndewode terminates. 

t Itis a curious fact that whilst the nation has always exclaimed against the Eccle- 
siastical Courts on account of their being unable to enforce their own decrees, except 
with the assistance of the Court of Chancery; yet the Legislature, which provides a 
remedy for all other grievances, has always strenuously resisted the measures which 
have been at times proposed for the purpose of remedying that evil, and thereby 
securing the speedy relief of suitors in these courts. 
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complete or speedy fulfilment of the 
ends of justice, remains in existence at 
this day, affording amongst others a 
remarkable instance of the stability of 
the institutions of this country, while 


The Picts and the Welsh. 
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a corresponding establishment in 

France* could only maintain itself 

for a period less than two centuries. 
Iam, &c. H.C.C. 





ON THE EARLY POPULATION OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Mr. Ursan, March 18. 

I MENTIONED in my letter of 
January a few points on which I did 
not feel quite satisfied respecting the 
conclusions arrived at by Sir William 
Betham in his work on the ‘‘ Gael and 
the Cymbri.” On one of these I have 
to apologize to Sir William for having 
construed his words too literally by a 
hasty reference to his work; I allude 
to the circumstance of the Welsh 
being the descendants of the Picts. 
Still, I should be sorry if I had no- 
thing beyond a mere apology to offer 
in return for my seeming inadvertency. 
In page 412 of Sir William’s work, I 
read the following passage :—‘‘The 
Picts disappear from history altoge- 
ther, with the Roman province, and 
are apparently as much lost as the ten 
tribes of Israel. What became of 
them ? and who are the Welsh? 
They disappeared at the very moment 
the Welsh seem to have obtained pos- 
session of Wales. The Welsh say 
they came from Scotland, &c.”” Now 
Iam convinced that Sir William him- 
self will admit that I could draw no 
other inference from the above pas- 
sage than éhat the Picts who disap- 
peared in Scotland obtained possession 
of Wales at the same time. I have 
since, however, perused the whole 
chapter on the Cimbri, and I find that 
** detachments of the Picts,’’ had con- 
quered the west of South Britain pre- 
vious to their final expulsion from 
Scotland. 

There still remains a very serious 
obstacle to be removed. What are we 
to do with those Britons whom the 
Saxons displaced from the eastern and 
more fertile districts of what is now 
called England? We must, in the 
nature of things, suppose them to 


have been far more numerous than the 
primitive Pictish colony of Wales, 
and that when expelled from their 
own lands they would naturally en- 
croach upon their weaker neighbours. 
Sir William, in your March number, p. 
268,seemstospeakofthemasa “Roman 
colony,” but it appears to me that 
Britain was all along governed by the 
Romans much the same as we govern 
India; that is, the natives were 
allowed the peaceful possession of 
their lands on paying an annual tri- 
bute, or a certain proportion of reve- 
nue, and were merelysoverawed, and 
I may add protected, by the garrisons 
of Roman soldiers stationed through- 
out the country. Jn fact, under Ca- 
racalla, the Britons were admitted to 
ali the rights and privileges of Roman 
citizens; and the security which they 
thus enjoyed must have contributed to 
increase their number far beyond that 
of the more northern tribes who 
prided themselves on their freedom 
from the yoke of Rome. During the 
four centuries that Britain was under 
the Romans we have no authority 
that the natives were deprived of their 
lands, and the country colonized by 
the conquerors. Hence it does not 
follow that the language of the people 
at large was greatly affected by the 
presence of the Roman troops, whose 
tongues were various and not neces- 
sarily Latin, as they were collected 
from many distinct and remote pro- 
vinces of the then extensive empire. 
The Latin tongue, 1 admit, would be 
known to all the higher classes of the 
natives, and generally among those 
who held or expected situations, civil 
and military, under the Roman govern- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances it seems 





* The date of the testamentary jurisdiction being vested in the clergy of France, is 
no doubt about the time at which the same privilege was granted to that body in 


Normandy. 


On the 18th Jan. 1358, 18th November and Dec. 1372, 14th Nov. 


1376, and 15 Dec. 1377, it was decided in the French Parliament, that the King by 
right and usage had cognizance of the last wills of all persons dying in his kingdom. 


(Ducange sub voce Curia Christianitatis.) 
Gent. Mage. Vou. XI. 
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to me that on the withdrawal of the 
Roman troops, there remained in South 
Britain a vast population, strong in 
point of numbers, but weak from 
want of union, and from long subjec- 
tion, speaking with slight alteration 
the same language as they had done 
in Cesar’stime. These were assailed 
from the north by the Scots and Picts, 
and they had recourse to the Saxons 
for assistance; and the latter, as is 
well known, soon took possession of 
the land altogether. Now comes the 
question, What became of these same 
Britons? I cannot suppose that they 
intermingled with the Saxon usurpers, 
whose ideas of foreign policy were not 
so enlightened as those of the Romans. 
Nor can | believe that they were ut- 
terly exterminated ; nor that they 
retreated to Scotland where they had 
no prospect of a friendly reception ; 
nor, lastly, that they crossed the 
channel to Britanny or Armorica, their 
number being too great to permit such 
a supposition. I can only suppose 
then, that they withdrew to the west- 
ern coast of England, and that from 
these are descended the Welsh of the 
present day, whose lands once ex- 
tended along the whole coast from 
Cornwall to Carlisle, or even to the 
Firth of Clyde. Thus I have can- 
didly stated those difficulties which I 
must see removed ere I can entirely 
agree with Sir William in his views 
respecting the Picts. To me it seems 
more probable that the Picts were ori- 
ginally a detachment of the South Bri- 
tons who fled from the Roman yoke. 
In the course of ages they became a 
powerful nation so as to have disputed 
the possession of North Britain with 
the Gael or Aborigines. At last for- 
tune favoured their opponents; and 
the few who escaped the edge of the 
sword fled for shelter to the very peo- 
ple from whom they had originally 
sprung. I need not assure Sir Wil- 
liam that | am perfectly open to con- 
viction on reasonable grounds ; “‘ quis 
enim rem tam veterem pro certo affir- 
met ?”” 

Sir William says, ‘I am surprised 
that your correspondent Fior GHaEL 
should still adhere to the notion that 
Ireland was peopled from Britain, 
and both from Gaul, in the teeth of 
all evidence, even of Scottish writers. 


Ireland not peopled from Phenicia. 


(May, 


The peopling of Ireland and Britain 
from Gaul rests merely on its proba- 
bility,” &c. In defence of my opi- 
nions on this subject, I shall endea- 
vour to state my reasons as briefly as 
I can. Sir William’s theory, in com- 
mon with most Irish writers, is 
that Ireland was peopled from Phe- 
nicia; but the evidence adduced is the 
very thing which makes me a com- 
plete sceptic on the whole affair. This 
evidence, as it is called, I take to be 
threefold: Ist. The identity of the 
Irish and Punic languages; 2nd. Ety- 
molougical inferences from names of 
mountains, rivers, &c. ; and 3dly. the 
authority of manuscripts supposed to 
be founded on traditions, or compiled 
from other manuscripts no longer 
extant. 

1, With regard to the supposed 
resemblance between the Irish and 
the Punic, I have only to say, that 
about three years ago I carefully 
examined Gen. Vallancey’s Essay, at 
the request of a friend not conversant 
with Celtic; and it is my sincere 
conviction that there is not the least 
affinity between the languages in 
question. The process employed by 
the Generai, or rather by O’Neachtan, 
for manufacturing the Punic into 
Irish, is inadmissible to common 
sense; and will apply with equal suc- 
cess to convert the Punic into Dutch 
or Welsh, or any language under 
Heaven. I stated this, among other 
things, in a letter to the editor of this 
Magazine, in April or May 1837, from 
which, by the way, arose all this con- 
troversy. In 1837 was published Dr. 
Gesenius’s work on the Phoenician 
and Punic languages, which are 
clearly proved to have been Semitic ; 
and I believe Sir William himself 
will allow that the Gaelic has not the 
least affinity to any one of the Semi- 
tic dialects. Hence it follows that all 
evidence respecting the colonizing of 
Ireland by the Phoenicians, founded on 
a similarity of languages, is worse 
than useless. 

2. As to etymological inferences from 
names of mountains, rivers, &c. in 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, granting 
them to be all correct, or at least 
plausible, they prove nothing more 
than that the Celts once inhabited 
those places. In the absence of his- 
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torical testimony, however, 1 am in- 
clined to think that Gaul must have 
been peopled by land seyeral cen- 
turies before the Tyrians or any other 
nation ventured so far from home in 
their ships. The British isles we 
naturally conclude to have been peo- 
pled from Gaul, as a process most 
conformable to the circumstances of 
early ages. Sir William says, that 
this supposition ‘‘ rests merely on its 
probability ;”’ true, but it seems to me 
difficult to prove that the peopling of 
Ireland from Phoenicia rests on so 
much as a bare possibility. 

3. I will not absolutely deny the 
authenticity of the MSS. from which 
the Irish historians, such as O’Connor 
and others, drew their materials, be- 
cause I have not had the opportunity 
of consulting them. Mr. O’Connor 
statesin his preface, ‘‘ Should any cap- 
tious person be inclined to entertain 
suspicion of the antiquity of these 
manuscripts, I beg leave to observe 
that Ido not presume to affirm that 
the very skins, whether of sheep or of 
goats, are of a date so old as the 
events recorded ; but this I will assert, 
that they must be faithful transcripts 
from the most ancient records.”’ Again 
he states, ‘‘ the objectors may rely 
upon it that satisfactory answers shall 
be given to all doubts and suspicions.” 
Now, with due deference to this writer, 
it seems to me that a man may, with- 
out incurring the charge of being cap- 
tious, entertain a few reasonable doubts 
respecting the ‘‘ skins of sheep and of 
goats’ aforesaid. I do so for one; 
and while Iam aware that it would 
be unphilosophic in me to deny the 
existence of ancient MSS. which J 
have not seen, it is fair that I should 
state my reasons for not fully admit- 
ing the same as satisfactory evidence. 

In the last chapter of Sir William’s 
work on the Irish History, p. 427, the 
“Trish narrative respecting the Fir- 
bolgs”’ opens with astartling minute- 
ness of date, about 1718 years before 
the Christian era, or (errors excepted) 
3557 years ago. Well, at this remote 
period we are told that ‘‘ Nemidius, 
with four sons and a fleet of thirty 
ships, each containing thirty persons, 
arrived in Ireland from the Euxine 
sea.” 

Now I should say that the Euxine 
sea, above all others, is an unlucky 
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point to start from, as the surrounding 
nations were rather notorious for their 
barbarity ; at least such seems to have 
been the case in the more modern era 
of ancient Greece. I would humbly 
suggest that probably the Irish original 
may have it merely the black or dark- 
blue sea (an cuan dughorm, a favourite 
expression in Gaelic) without reference 
to any particular sea, and that the 
translator inadvertently took it fora 
proper name, and made it Euxine as 
more euphonic than our modern ap- 
pellation of the Black Sea. But with- 
out dwelling on critical emendations, 
I have some doubts as to the possi- 
bility of handing down, for so long a 
period, the records of a nation which 
the Greek and Roman geographers 
describe as no more civilized than 
their neighbours of Great Britain. In 
good sooth, without being particular 
to a shade, I should like this chroni- 
cle all the better if it took up the sub- 
ject some two or three thousand years 
later. I believe all the rational his. 
torians of what we call modern Europe 
are ready to admit that there are few 
authentic records of such events as 
occurred among us before the tenth or 
eighth centuries of our era. 

These, Mr. Urban, are my reasons 
for still adhering to the supposition 
that Britain and Ireland were peopled 
directly from Gaul. You will perceive 
that there is no historical proof to the 
contrary, which I can at all admit 
without violation to my own judg- 
ment. In the absence of any histori- 
cal evidence, I have recourse to that 
supposition or inference which seems 
to me most probable. Respecting 
“the evidence even of Scotch his- 
torians,” I am afraid Sir William gives 
me credit for more nationality than I 
possess. 1 trust I may sign myselfa 
Fior Ghael without exactly ‘loving 
Scotland more than truth,” agreeably 
to the maxim of that great Behemoth 
of his day, Dr. Samuel Johnson. I 
am inclined to agree with the His- 
torian of Scotland, who says, that the 
annals of that nation, previous to the 
reign of Kenneth II., ought to be totally 
neglected, or abandoned to the indus- 
try and credulity of antiquaries.” 
I need not add then, that whatever 
events are recorded by Irish or Scotch 
historians as having occurred two or 
three thousand years before that pe- 
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riod; these I am compelled to place 
in “the region of pure fable and con- 
jecture.” 

There is one thing however which 
I am ready to admit, I believe in 
common with every impartial scholar, 
viz. that the Irish as a nation may 
fairly boast of a higher antiquity than 
any now existing in Europe. Their 
language has probably altered little 
since their first settlement in the 
island, from three to four thousand 
years ago. The haughty Romans 
themselves never gained a footing in 
Ireland ; and, this being kept in view, 
we ought not altogether to receive as 
implicit truth the accounts of the 
Roman geographical writers respecting 
that island. By these we are told 
that the inhabitants were more savage 
than those of Britain; that they were 
anthropophagi and whatnot. Granting 
that these accounts are a little exag- 
gerated both through prejudice and 
ignorance, still it will be difficult to 
shew that the inhabitants of Ireland 
were from two to three or four thou- 
sand years ago more civilised than 
other Celtic nations in Gaul and Bri- 
tain. It will be difficult to prove, for 
instance, that they had such good no- 
tions of geography as to have been 
acquainted with the ‘“ Euxine sea,” 
probably about a thousand years be- 
fore it was known by that appellation. 
Above all, I would ask the literati of 
Ireland for the “‘satisfactory answers” 
promised by O’Connor, respecting the 
transmission of their national annuals 
for so many centuries. 


Serieslongissimarerum, 
Per tot ducta viros, antiqua ab origine gentis. 


Yours, &c. Fior Guart. 


Mr. Ursan, 


IN answering the allegations of 
Fior Guatt, I was not aware that I 
could possibly identify myself with 
those ‘‘ valorous insects which pass 
over a man’s sound parts, and fix on 
his sores;’’ but since Fror GHareL 
has admitted that he is not altogether 
prepared for the combat without a 
salvo shield, I pledge myself that in 
future every indulgence will be given 
wherever he displays his protective 
egis. 


The Gaelic Controversy. 


(May, 


With regard to the five Armoric 
words, Ihave not much to add; but, as 
Fior Guar asks whether there is a 
principle applicable to the conversion 
of the letter s in the Gaelic root into w 
in the Welsh inthe second word. I will 
first make some remarks on that point. 
The roots of verbs in Welsh always 
terminate in a vowel, but the s is re- 
tained in briwsion, which emanates 
from the same root. The third word 
in Armoric is koun, not cuin or cun: 
the same word in Welsh is coun. The 
principle on which they agree is the 
change of v into a vowel, in unison 
with the Armoric dialect. The word 
ceun, back, is changed by the same 
tule into kein; but Le Gonidec says, 
“« dans les livres et ecrits anciens kefn 
ou kevn,”—an incontestible proof of 
the purity of the Welsh language. 

The fourth word dala, in Gaelic dail, 
has an active signification as given in 
Owen’s Dictionary ; but it is not less 
true that it is employed in a neuter 
sense, as I gave anexample on a former 
occasion ; besides, there are the words 
dal and attal, which serve collateral- 
ly to corroborate my testimony on the 
above subject. 

The fifth word turns out to be delt 
and delta in Armoric, not dalta as 
spelt by Fror Guaec in his former 
letter. Delt is from dlith, a cor- 
ruption of gwlith, dew; glitho, pro- 
nounced dlitho in South Wales, to 
moisten, &c. This most probably is 
the correct derivation of the word ; 
but I will not hazard a decisive opi- 
nion, when I am not quite certain of 
the fact. 

1 shall now proceed to examine the 
five other words which Fior Guar 
has found in the production of M. 
Le Brigant. 

The first Armoric word is laras, 
from lavar, he spoke; in Welsh, 
Uavaru and lhavar. There is just as 
much difference between llavarodd and 
dywedodd, as there is in English be- 
tween spoke and said ; the one is used 
as often as the other, most especially 
in theological works. 

2. Arm. plusk, Welsh, plisg, husks. 
The word is precisely the same in both 
languages. Cibau is seldom used ex- 
cept in Scripture. 

3. Arm. pokas, Welsh, pok, a kiss. 
The word is in Owen’s Dictionary, but 
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the translators of the Welsh Bible have 
with great propriety substituted cusa- 
nodd for pocodd, 

4. Arm. chetu, Welsh, ychati, be- 
hold, or see thou. 2nd person singu- 
lar of the imperative ycha. 

5. Arm. evel, Welsh, evel or vel, 
as. This word occurs in conversation 
in Welsh as often as asin English. 
It is also found in the following places 
of Scripture :—Matt. x. 7; xix. 19; 
Romans, xiii. 9; Galat. iv. 12. lL 
could, if necessary, produce fifty 
more quotations. 

The word lhavar occurs in Taliesin’s 
Ode of Llath voesen, which is sup- 
pesed to have been written about the 
year 520. I was informed by Comte 
Hersart de la Villemarque, that the 
following lines of Taliesin are written 
in the Armorican dialect. 


* Johannes Dewin 
Am gelwis i Merdin 
Bellach pob brenin 
Am geilw Taliesin.”’ 


Fior Guaev’s Armorican words 
having been proved to be pure Welsh, 
it would be needless to argue the 
pointany longer; but, as he asks the 
question why words of Gaelic origin 
are found in the Bas Breton, I an- 
swer, because the words are no more 
Gaelic than Welsh, but of common 
origin, as I trust I have sufficiently 
demonstrated to every unprejudiced 
reader. The Bible was translated into 


Gaelic. Welsh. 

roots. roots. 
Trocair, trugar, merciful. 
Trocaireach (adj.), trugarog (adj.), 
Trocaireachd (x. f.), trugaredd (n. f.), 


Comparison of Gaelic and Welsh. 


antrocair, 
merciful. 
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Welsh A.D. 1571, in the North Wales 
dialect, which differs materially from 
that of the South, the latter having 
a greater similarity to the Bas Breton. 
So much for Fior Guaev’s efforts 
to create ‘‘ facts.” 

The adjectives in Welsh must agree 
with their nouns in the masculine 
or feminine gender, as there is no neu- 
ter. Papur is of foreign extraction ; 
but, spelt as in Welsh, it is no more 
English than Greek or Coptic. In 
order to make it agree with the struc- 
ture of the language, the following 
changes take place, papur, bapur, 
mhapur, phapur. Without this modifi- 
cation, I am afraid it would be doomed 
to remain in Fior Guasv’s state of 
“‘single blessedness,”’ without the 
adjunct of white, black, or even a 
blue. 

Welshmen conversant with their 
language do not detect words apper- 
taining to their tongue by instinct, as 
absurdly imagined by Fior Guae.; 
but by the aid of CoELBREN y Berrpp, 
the Bardic scale of literal mutation. 
No one unacquainted with “‘ Coelbren 
y Beirdd”’ should presume to form a 
decisive opinion on the Celtic dialects. 
In order to shew the importance of 
this principle, I shall now proceed to 
compare the Welsh and Gaelic, which 
do not differ so materially from each 
other as we are apt to anticipate at 
first sight. 


COMPOUNDS OF THE PRIVATIVE PARTICLE 


AN, not. 

Welsh. 
annrhugar, 

antrocaireach, 
antrocaireachd, 


Gaelic. 

unmerciful. 

annrhugarog(adj.) 
annrhugaredd 


The c is changed into g in ¢rocair, and the ¢ in the compounds into xh, according 
to the bardic scale of literal mutation. 


Creid, 
Creideach, 
Cuimhne, cov, or cuvn, 
Cuimhneach, covnog, 
Cuimhneachail, covnogawl, 


believe. 

believer. 
memory. 
mindful. 


credu, 
credawg, 


Aimsir, 
Aimsireil, 


time. 
temporal. 


effect. 
effectual. 
Christ. 
christian 


amser, 
amserol, 


Eifeachd, 
Eifeachdach, 
Criosd, 
Criosdail, 
Criosdalachd, 


effeith, 
effeithog, 
Crist, 
cristiol, 


behaviour. 





anacreideach, 
anacuimhne, 
anacuimhneac, 
keeping in mind. 
Cuimhneachan, coven, 07 covyn, memorial. o 
anaimsir, 
anaimsireil, 


aneifeachd, 
aneifeachdach, 
anacriosd, 
anacriosdail, 
crisliolaedd, @ christian anacriosdochd, 


anghred, 
anghredog, 
anghov, 
anghovnog, 


unbelief. 
unbelieving. 
Sorgetfulness. 
unmindful. 


anamser, 
anamserol, 


unseasonable. 
unseasona- 
bleness. 
inefficacy. 
ineffectual. 


aneffeith, 
aneffeithog, 
anghrist, antichrist. 
anghristiol, unchristian. 
anghristiaeth, paganism, 
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Welsh. 
roots. 
blas, 


blasiad, 


hoen, 
hoenus, 


Gaelic. 
roots. 
Blas, 


Blasad, 


Aoibhin, 
Aoibneas, 


taste. 
taste. 


gladness. 
Joy. 


Comparison of Gaelic and Welsh. 


anablas, 
anablasdachd, 


anaoibhinn, 
anaoibhneas, 


[May, 


COMPOUNDS OF THE PRIVATIVE PARTICLE 
AN, not. 
Welsh. 
avlas or divlas, insipid. 
anvlasdawd, sae 
divlasdawd, t insipid. 
joyless. 


aphoen, 
anhoenus, sorrow. 


Gaelic. 


The above comparison is limited to words beginning with the privative an in the 


Gaelic Dictionary. 


Gaelic. 


Aon, (pronounced tin), 
Aonachd. 

Aonbhith, 

Aonchasach, 


un, 
unad, uned, 


coes, stem, 
Aonchridheach, ungredawg, 
Aonfhilte, 
Aonghin, 
Aonghneitheach, 


unbeth, unvodd, 
ungoesog, from un, and 


unwyllt, ynvyd, 
ungén, ungenid, 
ungnawdod, unnawd, 


Welsh. 


one. 


unity. 
co-essentiality, 


having a single stalk. 
having like sentiments. 
Soolish. 

an only child. 


Jrom un and cnawd, of one nature, homogeneous. 


Aonghneithachd, 
Aon-mhaide, 
Aosda, 
Aosdachd, 
Aosdnhoireachd, 
Aosmhor, 


unwaith, 
oesawd, 
oesawg, 
mawroesog, 
oesvawr, 


It would not be a difficult task to go 
through the Gaelic Dictionary, and re- 
duce every primitive word to its ori- 
ginal form (pure Welsh), in spite of 
the barbarous orthography which 
never was founded on a true principle 
of analytical deduction ; but I think 
I have done enough to convince every 
sane person, that the Welsh is of 
Celtic extraction ; nay, further, I will 
maintain, let him refute it who can, 
that the Welsh is the ancient Celtic, 
and that the Gaclic of the present day 
is only a patvis of the original lan- 
guage. 

In my last letter, 1 stated that the 
Gaelic, in common with the Welsh and 
Hebrew, had but two tenses ; of course 
meaning thereby, that the PRESENT 
tense was wanting in the three lan- 
guages. Fior Guaet says, ‘‘it un- 
fortunately happens that Gomer is 
incorrect with regard to all three, even 
the Welsh! !” 

Let us hear what Mr. M‘Alpine, 
author of a Gaelic Grammar and Dic- 
tionary has to say respecting the 
Scottish Gwyddelaeg, Fron Guar.’s 
own lingo. In the said Grammar, 
page 25, is the following sentence. 


“There are in Gaelic only, in common 
with the Hebrew and other Oriental lan- 


ungnawdiaeth, 


homogeneousness. 

a simultaneous pull in rowing. 
antient. 

agedness. 

great age. 

old, aged. 


guages, two voices, the Past and the 
Future; however, by a stroke of Gaelic 
generalship unknown in modern tactics, 
our Gaelic grammarians have discovered 
a present tense, but very wisely kept it a 
secret in their own bosoms.”’ 

The present tense is formed by means 
of adjectives and nouns and the verb 
to be. 2ndly. By means of partici- 
ples, and the verb ¢o be. 

With regard to the Welsh, Dr. 
Davies, author of a Welsh and Latin 
Grammar and Dictionary, and one 
of the translators of the Bible, has 
given at page 91 of his Grammar the 
following rule: 

‘‘Nullum fere habemus tempus pre- 
sens verborum, ut nec Hebrei, sed illud 
circumloquimur per verbum substantivum 
et infinitivum veniens loco participii pre- 
sentis, ut wyv yn caru, sum amans; vel 
adverbum, sum in amare, vel amando; 
sic Heb. AiT& °38, ego amans, pro Lat. 
ego amo.”’ 

Carwyv, as mentioned by Fior 
GuaeEL, is a compound word of car 
and wyv, and it only serves to confirm 
the above rule. 

Fior Guaet has also discovered a 
present tense in the Hebrew, a Fact 
unknown from the creation of the world 
to the present time. But let us ex- 
amine what the Rev. S. Lyon, a gen- 
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tleman of the Hebrew nation, has to 
say respecting his own language. In 
page 72 of his Grammar, he tells us, 


‘* The Hebrew has two tenses only, 
the PRETER signifying the time past, and 
the FUTURE signifying the time to come ; 
and instead of the present tense is used 
the participle called Bienoonee, signifying 
between, 7. e. between the past and 
future. 

‘* Both the preter and future tense are 
often used to express the time present, 
especially in the parts of prophecy where 
the preter is used instead of the future.’’ 

The agreement between the Welsh 
and Hebrew is much more intimate 
than that of the tenses, But as this 
subject has taken up quite enough 
space already, I must leave it till ano- 
ther time. Fror Guaet likewise says, 
that the English much more resem- 
bles the Hebrew than either the 
Gaelic or Welsh, for the English has 
only two tenses, the present and past. 
Verily, Mr. Urban, [have no doubt that 
the languages would very well agree on 
the score of mutual accommodation, 
for then the Hebrew might borrow 
its present tense from the English, 
whilst the English could be supplied 
with a future from the Hebrew—er 
uno disce omnes. In conclusion, I beg 
to state, that Fron Guaez will find all 
the words mentioned in my last letter, 
the substantives p. 14, and the adjec- 
tives p. 20, of McAlpine’s Rudiments 
of Gaelic Grammar. 


Y gmir yn erbyd y byd. 
Gomer. 


THE GAELIC A VERY 
LANGUAGE. 
Mr. UrsBan, 

MY assertion that no authority can 
be shown for applying to the Gaelic 
language the designation of Celtic, has 
produced a reply from Fior Guakgt, 
in which he maintains that such au- 
thority can be shown; but instead of 
authority he adduces nothing but in- 
ference and probability, the value of 
which I beg to leave to yourself and 
the public to estimate: a court fully 
competent to deal with such testimony. 
In support of my argument 1 also as- 
serted that the present word Gael is a 
modern corruption of the ancient 
Gaoidhel, and this Fior Guagt also 
denies ; and as he does in this instance 


CORRUPT 


Derivation of the name Gael. 
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profess to produce authority, it is in- 
cumbent upon me either to invalidate 
that authority, or to acknowledge my 
error; and with your permission I 
will attempt the former. 

In the first place, then, Fion GHAEL 
says, ‘‘he could prove that the word 
Gael was sounded as at present at least 
a thousand years ago.” This, should 
hemake it good, would, I must confess, 
very materially alter my position, and 
would at least place me under the ne- 
cessity of retracting the expression 
recent, if not demand more ample con- 
cessions. 4 thousand years ago will 
bring us to the year 839, a period of 
no inconsiderable antiquity in Gaelic 
history. But with these resources at 
his command, what authority does 
Fror Guar adduce?—Bucuanan! 
And that, too, only respecting the 
name of Argyle. ‘‘ Argathelia, seu 
polius Ergahelia.”” And upon this 
evidence he pronounces that Buchanan 
‘‘uses the word Gael exactly as it is 
done this day.” Now I must beg to 
say that to me the fact appears abso- 
lutely the reverse, as the aspirate [h] 
in the middle of the word, makes it 
evident that, to Buchanan’sear at least, 
it was not sounded exactly as at the 
present day. In short, it appears that 
the word was at this time in a state 
of transition from Gathel to Gael, still 
retaining enough of its original struc- 
ture to mark its dissyllabic character. 
Otherwise, why should Buchanan in- 
troduce the aspirate, and why the un- 
decisive ‘‘ seu potius,” if there was a 
positive error to becorrected.? Fior 
Guakt refers me to the oldest form of 
the name of Argyle. I have attended to 
his suggestion as far as my opportuni- 
ties admit, and I believe its oldest form 
to be Ardgathel. But I have not met 
with the word at all, except in com- 
positions very modern compared with 
a thousand years ago. And by the 
time Fior Guaet has occupied him- 
self a little in making researches for it 
in the form he maintains at that pe- 
riod, I doubt not he will begin to think 
that he has been making a precipitate 
assertion. 

But, however this may be, | am dis- 
posed to believe that the name of Gael 
in any form was not that of the Irish 
race, as a general and national appel- 
lation, in early ages. The Roman 
writers never mention it at all when 
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speaking of Ireland or the Irish; and 
in the succeeding ages the people of 
this race are called Scots, and Ireland 
Scotia. And from the absence of the 
name of Gael as a general designation, 
I am justified in assuming that it was 
originally that of a particular tribe, 
which afterwards became so influential 
as to impart it to the race in general. 
If it should be asked how a whole 
people came to adopt the name of a 
single tribe, I can only reply by another 
question. How did the Lowlanders 
come to call themselves Scots? and 
how did the Saxons call themselves 
English ? The adoption of national 
appellations was independent of dis- 
tinction of race. It does not appear 
that what we call generic names were 
always preserved by barbarous na- 
tions; perhaps the name of Galli 
would not have been recognised by any 
of the three nations of Gaul in the 
time of Cesar, whatever it might have 
been by the followers of Brennus. 
And, probably, it was conferred upon 
these nations by the Romans before it 
was adopted by themselves. 

But this is not the only point on 
which I must differ from Fror GuaEt. 
He assumes for the Gaelic a very high 
degree of purity as an original lan- 
guage: an assumption against which 
1 decidedly protest ; and am prepared 
to shew that itis, on the contrary, in 
an exceedingly corrupt state, and 
possesses no claim whatever to be made 
the criterion of originality, either Cel- 
tic or other; and the following are 
amongst my reasons. 

The Gaelic abounds with Latin 
words. And as the Romans never 
had any settlements in Ireland, these 
words are supposed to have belonged 
to some primitive language, from 
which, in very remote ages, both Gaels 
and Latins derived them, independent- 
ly ofeach other. Many of these words 
are doubtless of such origin ; but it is 
very evident, from their form and ap- 
plication, that multitudes areof amuch 
later date, being of ecclesiastical in- 
troduction. Ireland at one time 
abounded with ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, in which learning, i. e. the 
Latin language, was very assiduously 
cultivated; the ancient writings of 
that country still evidence the fact in 
the mixture of Latin which they ex- 
hibit, even in Irish compositions. Here 
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then we have one cause of the cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic language, and a 
slight examination of an Irish or Gaelic 
Dictionary will furnish abundant 
proofs of the correctness of this asser- 
tion. 

In the next place, Ireland was for 
some centuries under the dominion of 
the Danes; and the whole of the 
Northern Highlands of Scotland, to- 
gether with the Western Isles, having 
been conquered by the Norwegians, 
were equally subject to the Scandi- 
navian yoke ; and in the southern por- 
tion of that country the various names 
of foreign origin with which it abounds, 
from the De Campo Bellos of the 
western coast to the De Gordouns of 
the east, clearly indicate the influence 
which has been exercised there. To 
speak of any European nation having 
always continued unconquered, is doing 
violence to the clearest evidences of 
history ; and whether through force of 
arms or unresisting submission, few 
countries have been more decidedly 
under foreign dominion than the High- 
lands of Scotland. Where conquest 
has been preceded by a struggle for 
liberty, the fact is honourable to the 
conquered ; but where the submission 
is of a more yielding description, still 
the influence of the governing people 
must always be perceptible in the lan- 
guage and manners of the governed. 
Therefore, whether it is to the sword 
of Haco or of Cromwell that we look, 
or the more gentle dominion of the 
English crown in later days, each suc- 
cessive subjugation must have been 
attended by a corresponding effectupon 
the language. And accordingly if we 
inquire into the influence which these 
events have had on the Gaelic, we shall 
find it precisely what might have been 
anticipated—the language has under- 
gone so great a change that its early 
specimens are now unintelligible even 
to the best Gaelic scholars. And this 
we are assured of by men fully com- 
petent to form a correct judgment, 
and whose well-known nationality 
must preclude every suspicion of un- 
favourable bias. 


“We yet perceive, in the instance 
of the Highlanders of Scotland, how 
much the dialect of the Irish spoken 
by that people has, from the want or 
disuse of a written standard, become, 
in the course of time, changed and cor- 
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rupted; and still more remarkably in 
the instance of Ireland itself, where, 
notwithstanding its acknowledged pos- 
session of the art of writing from the 
time of the mission of St. Patrick, so 
great a change has the language under. 
gone during that interval, not only as 
spoken but written, that there are still 
extant several fragments of ancient laws 
and poems, whose obsolete idiom defies 
the skill of even the most practised Irish 
scholars to interpret them.”* Moore’s 
History of Ireland, vol, i. p. 61. 


* * Lingua enim Hibernica, qua incolze 
Hibernie et Albanie nunc vulgo utuntur, 
in pluribus diversa est ab antiqua; et 
cum id in Codicibus scriptis pateat, quis 
nisi fatuis studiis abreptus non percipit, 
diversitatem longe majorem necessario 
oriri debere in lingua non scripta.’’ Rer. 
Hibern. Script. Ep. Nunc. 

“‘The learned Colgan, in speaking of 
some poems ascribed to Dallan, an Irish 
bishop of the sixth century, declares them 
to have been written in so ancient a style 
as to be wholly unintelligible, even to 
many who were versed in the ancient 
idiom of the country :—‘ A multis alio- 
quin in veteri patrio idiomate versatis 
nequeunt penetrari.’’’ (Quoted by Dr. 
O’Connor, Prol. ii. lxxiv.) 


And this is the language that Fro* 
Guaet holds up as a model of purity 
in itself, and as a criterion by which 
to determine the genuinenessof others! 
And having taken this ‘‘ changed and 
corrupted” dialect as his interpreter 
in studying the Welsh, he expresses 
his surprise and disappointment that 
it was of no service to him. Indeed 
it might have been a matter of sur- 
prise had he found it otherwise ; for 
from the above extracts it is evident 
that the Welsh is by far the least cor- 
rupt of the two. 

On a former occasion I adverted to 
the very corrupt state of the Gaelic as 
regards its pronunciation, and the 
great difference between the written 
and the spoken language, there being 
not only many letters, but even whole 
syllables mute. To give instances of 
this would require no more than a 
single passage out of any book what- 
ever, for there is scarcely a word of 
any length that does not furnish a 
proof. But to avoid needless prolixity 
I will content myself with one example 
only, the word claidheamh, a sword. 
This word is pronounced cly ;: thus re- 
jecting the whole of the last syllable, 

Gent. Mae, Vor XI. 
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together with a good portion of the 
first. Now I believe it will not be de- 
nied that this word is the same with 
the Latin gladius, and we can trace a 
similar corruption in several other 
languages : the Welsh is cleddyv, and 
is pronounced clethyv, thus shewing a 
slight differing from the Latin. The 
French is glaive, in which the difference 
is still more marked; and the Gaelic 
cly reduces the word to the last shade 
of resemblance, while the letters claid- 
heamh still point out what was once 
the sound of the word. This is pre- 
cisely the mode in which Gaoidhel and 
hundreds of other words have been 
changed. And this tendency to dis- 
card consonants is perceptible even in 
English words, and that amongst the 
Lowlanders as well as the Highlanders, 
as may be noticed in the words ha’, 
ca’, wa’, for hall, call, and wall, and 
multitudes besides. In fact all lan- 
guages have been more or less subject 
to such corruptions, but none in so 
great a degree as the Gaelic. 

I now persuade myself that | have 
to every unprejudiced reader estab- 
lished the following points : 

That there is no authority for the 
Gaelic being exclusively termed Celtic ; 

That the word Gael is a modern 
corruption of Gathel ; 

That there is no authority that Gael 
or Gathel was originally a generic 
name of the Irish race and language ; 

That the present Gaelic language is 
so corrupt that its early specimens are 
unintelligible; and the modern pro- 
nunciation so different to the written 
language, that the latter can no longer 
be recognised in the sound of the 
words ; 

And lastly, that the whole language 
is so ‘‘ changed and corrupt’? as to pre- 
clude all claim to be received as a test 
of originality, either with regard to 
the Celtic dialects or any other what- 
ever. 


Yours, &c. A Cymro. 








Mr. Urpan, Brit. Mus. Feb. 15. 


IN a former communication re- 
specting the vexata questio of Gaelic 
and Welsh affinities, I requested to 
be informed to what class of languages 
we ought to refer the (supposed) non- 
Celtic portion of the Welsh. This I 
conceived would be a — help 
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towards settling the dispute. Every 
other* European tongue may be readily 
referred to its particular family; and 
it would obviate a great deal of con- 
troversy, if it could be shown that 
Welsh is closely allied in vocables and 
structure to Slavonic, Teutonic, or 
Latin. This, however, has not been 
done, nor do I expect that it ever 
will be. 

That a connexion does really sub- 
sist between the Gaelic and the Cam- 
bro-British is allowed by several emi- 
nent Gaelic scholars. O’Brien, in the 
preface to his Irish Dictionary, p. 45, 
expresses himself as follows : 

“The close and abundant affinity, or 
rather identity, in many instances, so re- 
markable between the Irish and Welsh 
dialects, prove to a demonstration that 
both people proceeded from the same 
country or the same nation, in times later 
by many ages than the epoch of the se- 
paration of the Gomerians and Mago- 
gians: and as we are assured by Tacitus 
that the language and manners of the 
Britons agreed with those of the Gauls in 
his time, it evidently follows from the 
close affinity or agreement between the 
Irish and Welsh dialects, joined to this 
testimony of Tacitus, that both people 
were inhabitants of Gaul immediately 
before they passed over to the British 
Isles.”’ 

On the other hand, Schlézer, and 
Mr. Peter Roberts, to say nothing of 
Sir William Betham, maintain that 
there is no radical affinity between the 
two, and that the terms common to 
both have been borrowed, by the 
Cymro from the Gael, if I rightly un- 
derstand their reasoning. It is clear 
that both parties cannot be in the 
right: my present object is to submit 
a few facts, to help indifferent persons 
to determine on which side the truth 
lies. 

It is not meant to be asserted that 
Welsh is a dialect of Gaelic, in the 
same sense that Irish and Manx are ; 
but only that it is bond fide a Celtic 
dialect. Nor is it denied that there 
are many and serious discrepancies 
between the two, in words as well as 
forms ; but, in order to judge a ques- 
tion fairly, we must consider the 
points of resemblance as well as those 


* Unless we except the Basque ; which, 
however, in the opinion of Rask has a 
strong family likeness to the Finnish and 
Tartarian, 
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of difference. One of the first things 
to be settled in comparing two lan- 
guages is, the agreement between their 
respective vocabularies. As going 
through the entire Welsh and Gaelic 
dictionaries is out of the question, I 
shall examine, in the first instance, 
the list of monosyllabic words in the 
introductory portion of Neilson’s Irish 
Grammar, pp. 8—12, about 270 in all. 
A careful analysis of them presents 
the following results : 
Words perfectly identical with cor- 

responding Welsh terms in sense 

and origin . . 
Clearly cognate ° 
Derived from the Latin, Saxon, &c. 

repetitions, and compound terms 40 
Remain peculiar to the Gaelic . 50 


140 
40 


With regard to the above specimen, 
I will briefly observe, that it is fairly 
chosen, the list having been compiled 
by one who did not even think of the 
present controversy. Moreover, the 
words, being Jrish, cannot be sus- 
pected of being borrowed from the 
Welsh; and being simple familiar 
terms, branching out copiously, in 
most cases, into compounds and deri- 
vatives, there is as much reason to be- 
lieve them vernacular in one language 
as the other. Again, of the fifty words 
admitted as peculiar to the Gaelic, 
nine or ten strongly resemble the Norse 
or German, as many more may possibly 
be connected with Welsh terms bearing 
an apparent though doubtful likeness, 
and nearly all have synonyms, clearly 
allied to Cambrian or Armorican equi- 
valents. 

The words above specified are chiefly 
substantives and adjectives; but, as 
those may be excepted against as likely 
to be borrowed, we will see how the 
case stands with other parts of speech. 
In the grammar prefixed to Arm- 
strong’s Gaelic Dictionary, there is a 
list of about two hundred verbs in 
common use. Seventy, or more than 
one third of the whole, are unequivo- 


cally cognate with Welsh or Armoric, 


and twenty more probably so. This 
proportion would be greatly increased, 
if all compound and exotic words were 
rejected from the list, as in fairness 
they ought to be. 

Reserving my remarks on pronouns 
for another branch of the inquiry, | 
now proceed to consider the preposi- 
tions, confessedly the most important 
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of indeclinable words. In Stewart’s 
Gaelic Grammar, we have a list of 
twenty-four simple prepositions (omit- 
ting mere varieties of form), and about 
forty improper or compound. Of the 
former, fourteen are Welsh, and three 
Cornish; and of the latter, eighteen, 
or nearly one half, radically Welsh. 
The amount of resemblance is hardly 
so great between Icelandic and Ger- 
man. 

I could easily shew that a vast num- 
ber of the terms descriptive of ordi- 
nary objects of sense are substantially 
the same in both languages; but I 
must confine myself to a few speci- 
mens. Popular names for colowrs are 
tenaciously preserved by all people, as 
long as they retain their national iden- 
tity, for reasons too obvious to dwell 
upon. When it is ascertained that 
our appellations, swart, white, blue, 
green, grey, brown, red, are currently 
used by all classes in all parts of Ger- 
many, every one, competent to form 
an opinion, regards it as a strong in- 
dication of an original affinity of race, 
supposing him to know nothing of 
the language or early history of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The same conclusion 
holds good with respect to Gaelic and 
Welsh ; in both of which we find, al- 
lowing for difference of form, the cor- 
responding terms, du (or dubh), fion, 
gorm, glas, liath, donn, ruadh. It is 
very easy to assert that the above 
words have been borrowed by one of 
the two races ; but he who attempts to 
prove it will soon find himself involved 
in inextricable difficulties. 

Much stress is usually and justly 
laid upon the ancient local appella- 
tions of a country; it being obvious 
that those who imposed them would 
naturally employ words significant in 
their own language. In Beaufort’s 
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Memoir of a Map of Ireland, pp. 
146-7, there is a glossary of Irish 
words usually occurring in composi- 
tion with the names of places. — It 
comprises forty-three terms, of which 
at least thirty are certainly Welsh ; 
and not merely used in proper names, 
but as separate words. Nor is this 
analogy confined to isolated terms ; 
e.gr.—both glen and strath arecommon 
to the Gaelic and the Cambro- British; 
and of twenty-six synonyms for hill, 
in the English-Gaelic part of Arm- 
strong’s Dictionary, at least twenty 
are decidedly Welsh. 

I trust I have now made it appear 
that there is some correspondence be- 
tween the vocabularies of the two 
languages. The evidence from gram- 
mar and structure is, however, much 
stronger, and in my opinior quite de- 
cisive; but this I must reserve fora 
separate communication. I will only 
remark that I fear Fior Guar 
makes a very rash concession in offer- 
ing to surrender “half, or evenall,”’ 
the words common to Welsh and 
Gaelic. If they are borrowed, I ask, 
where did the Jrish get them, or how 
could they do without them? The 
case of the Persian language, alleged 
by Fior Guaet, is by no means ana- 
logous. Ferdoose’s Shah-Nameh 
proves that the Arabic expressions 
introduced into Persian are non-essen- 
tial; but if the Gael were to renounce 
every term vernacular to the Welsh, 
they could not make an intelligible 
translation of any one chapter in the 
New Testament, nor hold a ten mi- 
nutes’ conversation on ordinary topics. 
Indeed, I can assure Fior GHAEL 
that, like Monsieur Jourdain, he has 
all his life been speaking a great deal 
of Welsh without knowing it. 

Yours, &c. KR. G. 


BIOGRAPHICAL CHARACTERS FROM THE LIFE 
OF MR. WILBERFORCE, 


(Concluded from page 368.) 


Fox. 


“T HAVE been learning bysnatches, 
while dressing, (the only time, observe, 
when | could read, or hear reading 
hitherto,) Fox’s History, and I long to 
undertake a more deliberate perusal. 
Tdo not happen to have heard many 


The few whose 


people speak of it. 
opinions have reached me were people 
strongly opposed to Fox in politics, 
and who did not at all know the man, 
They certainly gave me reason to ex- 
pect something very different from 


what I have found. He seems to 
write under a strong party bias, yet 
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with perfect integrity: 1 mean with 
an earnest desire to make out and re- 
late the truth. He has evidently di- 
gested the matter thoroughly, and 
there are several remarks, as I already 
see, which bear traces of Fox’s superior 
vigour of intellect. How much one 
wishes such a man could have written 
a History of England from the times 
of Alfred! If anything frets me 
(choque is the French word), it is two 
or three not very good-natured allu- 
sions to the politics of his own times. 
But, in another view, even these please 
me, by showing how much he felt in 
earnest in them; and when that is 
the case, and there is no shabby view 
of a mercenary kind, I can forgive all 
the rest.”” [A more deliberate perusal 
led him to qualify this judgment.] 
“‘T own, as | have proceeded reading 
the work with more care than I had 
done when the observations on the 
preface were written, I see far more 
reason for censure than I formerly 
did ; above all, I see far more party 
bias. I believe Fox meant to be per- 
fectly impartial, though he certainly 
was, in fact, grievously otherwise. 
Meaning, however, to correct his par- 
tial representations, I should really like 
to do justice to what I believe to have 
been his feelings. But I havea notion 
with regard to him and other such 
men, whose understandings are vigor- 
ous and their feelings warm, that they 
are ardent in their emotions in behalf 
of truth, justice to those oppressed, &c. 
yet, take them in their cool moments, 
and they are not so deliberately and 
practically observant of the duties 
with which these several sets of emo- 
tions are connected, as many a simple 
honest man whose passions are far 
less susceptible. This observation, if 
true, generally illustrates Fox’s cha- 
racter, and explains what might at first 
sight appear an inconsistency, that he 
was honest in his sympathies with the 
oppressed and injured, warm in his 
love of justice and truth, and yet by 
no means an accurate man (far less so 
than Pitt) in his assertions.” 
CANNING. 

1808. ‘Secret Committee on the 
employment of spies, informers, &c. 
Canning very clever, and sometimes 
quite admirable, but too artificial. I 
came home near two with Canning ; 
found him remembering Lord Milton’s 
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support of him in the Portugal busi- 
ness, and therefore saying, though 
he would cope with his argument, he 
would always treat him personally 
with respect. This quite pleasing so 
qualified; but poor Canning sadly loose 
in his reasoning. 1 spoke to him 
more especially as we came home. 
Poor fellow! he had neither father 
nor mother to train him up. He was 
brought up partly, I believe, with 
Sheridan. I always wondered he was 
so pure.” 

1811, Jan. 3. ‘‘ Manifest symptoms 
of Canning rather making overtures 
to opposition. His speeches excellent, 
but not like Pitt’s : rather exciting ad- 
miration then calling forth sympathy.” 

1832. (Onhis death.) ‘‘ PoorCanning ! 
1 knew him well, and he knew that I 
knew him. He felt that I knew him 
before he became well acquainted with 
Mr. Pitt. He had a mind susceptible 
of the forms of great ideas: as for 
these men they have not minds up to 
anything of the sort, their minds would 
burst with the attempt. I have often 
talked openly with Canning, and I 
cannot but hope some good may have 
come of it. When I was with him 
once he was in bed, or a sort of sofa 
bed, at Gloucester Lodge, and Southey 
was mentioned. ‘I did not know that 
he was in town.’ ‘ Yes, he is, and dines 
with me to-morrow; but I am afraid 
you will not come, because it is Sun- 
day.’ Canning was not a first-rate 
speaker. Oh! he was as different as 
possible from Pitt and from old Fox, 
too, though he was so rough; he had 
not that art—celans artem. If effect 
is the criterion of good speaking, 
Canning was nothing to them ; for he 
never drew you to him in spite of 
yourself: you never lost sight of 
Canning. Even in that admirable 
speech of his about Sir John C. Hip- 
pesley, when your muscles were so 
exercised with laughing, it was the 
same thing ; yet he was a more finished 
orator than Pitt.” 

Here we may appropriately intro- 
duce Mr. Wilberforce’s comparison 
of the earlier and later statesmen with 
whom he was acquainted. 

1821. “ In truth, that attendance [in 
his place in the House of Commons] 
is become very distasteful. To those 
who remember my first years in Parlia- 
ment, the difference cannot but appear 
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extreme in pointof talentand eloquence. 
[hope will become one of the first 
stars in our, alas! darkened hemisphere 
(all our old constellations extinct). To 
say nothing of the older names, Lord 
North, Dunning, Wedderburn, Barré— 
these are no more—Fox, Pitt, Wind- 
ham, Burke, and poor Whitbread, with 
all his coarseness, had an Anglicism 
about him that rendered him a valuable 
ingredient in a British House of Com- 
mons. Yet, to confess the truth, more 
talent was commonly employed in de- 
fending measures than in devising them. 
Very superior powers are very seldom 
needed for the forming a right judg- 
ment in politics, and too often they 


are associated with qualities which ° 


operate unfavourably ; but they enable 
a public man to congregate round him 
a number of followers, who feel them- 
selves respectable from being the 
adherents of one who commands re- 
spect, and who, in the parliamentary 
contests, gives his friends the sense 
of superiority. Yet, on the whole, 
with one or two exceptions, our pub- 
lic men are better than those of the 
earlier part of my political existence.” 

Vol. 5, p. 244. The debate on the 
Rom. Cath. Association, Feb. 3, 1825. 
“Never were there so many able 
speakers, though none so powerful as 
Pitt and Fox. Canning a more finish- 
ed orator, but less impressive.” 


PERCEVAL. 


*‘Perceval had the sweetest of all 
possible tempers, and was one of the 
most conscientious men I ever knew. 
The most instinctively obedient to the 
dictates of conscience, the least dis- 
posed to give pain to others, the most 
charitable and truly kind and generous 
creature I ever knew. He offered me 
at once a thousand pounds to pay 
Pitt’s debts, though not originally 
brought forward by Pitt, and going 
out of office with a great family, * * * 
I believe, (he tells Mr. Babington, from 
whom he had heard an instance of 
Perceval’s sweetness melting down 
Whitbread’s rough churlishness, and 
extorting an eulogy for suavity and 
kindness,) that he is a man of un- 
daunted spirit, but his modesty pre- 
vents his taking that high tone which 
at such a time as the present, rendered 
Pitt so equal to the emergency.” 

WHITBREAD, 

“Whitbread was a rough speaker ; 
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he spoke as if he had a pot of porter 
at his lips, and all his words came 
through it. I remember his drawing 
tears from me upon the lottery ques- 
tion. After Canning’s speech on Lord 
Bexley’s resolution about a pound note 
and a shilling being of equal value 
with a guinea, he said to me, ‘ Well! I 
do envy him the power of making that 
speech !’ This was very curious to me, 
because I never could have guessed 
that it was at all the model to which 
he aspired.” 
SHERIDAN. 

«*T remember Sheridan playing off 
on him [M. A. Taylor] one of his 
amusing tricks. He did not know 
where to go for a dinner; so, sitting 
down by M. A. Taylor, he said there 
is a law question likely to rise pre- 
sently, on which, from your legal 
knowledge, you will be wanted to re- 
ply to Pitt; so I hope you will not 
think of leaving the House. Michael 
sate still with no little pleasure, while 
Sheridan slipt out, walked over to 
Michael’s house, and ordered updinner, 
saying to the servants, ‘ Your master is 
not coming home this evening.’ He 
made an excellent dinner, came back 
to the House, and seeing Michael 
looking expectant, went to release him, 
saying, ‘I am sorry to have kept you, 
for, after all, I believe this matter will 
not come on to-night.’ Michael im- 
mediately walked home, and heard, to 
his no little consternation, when he 
rang for dinner, ‘ Mr. Sheridan had it, 
sir, about two hours ago.” 

Duke or WELLINGTON, 

(1833.) ‘ A review in the Quarterly 
was read to him, which spoke of the 
Duke of Wellington’sability in council, 
‘ Most true,’ he said, ‘1 suppose you 
have never seen them, but whentheDuke 
of Wellington commanded in Spain, 
and his brother, the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, was sent to conduct the nego- 
tiation, the papers containing the des- 
patches of the two brothers were 
printed by Parliament, and I remember 
thinking that I had never seen any- 
thing at all equal to them in talent. I 
remember hearing, too, that ofall the 
persons who gave evidence about 
Finance, the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Harrowby knew most of the sub- 
ject.” 

THORNTON. 


“ Heard this evening (1790), that on 
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Sunday morning, at Bath, died what 
was mortal of John Thornton. He 
was allied to me by relationship and 
family connexion. His character is 
so well known that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to attempt its delineation. It 
may be useful, however, to state, that 
it was by living with great simplicity 
of intention and conduct, in the prac- 
tice of a Christian life, more than by 
any superiority of understanding or 
knowledge, that he rendered his name 
illustrious in the view of the more 
respectable part of his contempora- 
ries. He had a counting-house in 
London, and a handsome villa at 
Clapham. He anticipated the dispo- 
sitions and pursuits of the succeeding 
generations. He devoted large sums 
annually to charitable purposes, es- 
pecially to the promotion of the cause 
of religion, both in his own and other 
countries. He assisted many clergy- 
men, enabling them to live in comfort, 
and to practise an useful hospitality. 
His personal habits were remarkably 
simple. His dinner hour was two 
o’clock. He _ generally attended 
public worship at some church or 


episcopalian chapel several evenings in 
the week, and would often sit up at a 
late hour in his own study, at the top 
of the house, engaged in religious 


exercises. He died without a groan 
or struggle, and in the full view of 
his glory. ‘Oh! may my last end be 
like his!’ ”’ 

Lorp Harrineron. 


“« Pitt awakened by Woolwich artil- 
lery riot (1797), and went out to Cabi- 
net. Pittmetus next morning declaring 
Lord Harrington (a nobleman of the 
vielle cour, then commanding the 
forces in London,) is, after all, the 
greatest man in England. When I 
saw him in the hurry and alarm last 
night, he was just as slow, and made 
as many bows, as if he had been 
loitering at the levee.” 


Jer. BENTHAM. 


The failure of Mr. Bentham’s Pan- 
opticon, or Penitentiary, had involved 
him in pecuniary losses. ‘I have 
seen the tears run down the cheeks of 
that strong-minded man, through vex- 
ation, at the pressing importunity of 
creditors and the insolence of offi- 
cial underlings, when day after day 
he was begging at the Treasury for 
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what was indeed a mere matter of 
right. How indignant did I often feel 
when I saw him thus treated by men 
infinitely his inferiors! I could have 
extinguished them. He was quite 
soured by it, and I have no doubt that 
many of his harsh opinions afterwards 
were the fruit of this ill-treatment. 
‘A fit site,’ at last, wrote the weary 
man, ‘obtainable formy purpose, with- 
out a single dissentient voice, is that 
of the Golden Tree and the Singing 
Water, and, after a three years’ consi- 
deration, I beg to be excused searching 
for it.”” ‘* Bentham’s hard measure— 
cruelly used—J. Bentham, suo more,”’ 
are Mr. W.’s docketings upon the 
letters which at this time frequently 
passed between them. Some of them 
are not a little singular. ‘‘ Kind sir,” 
he writes in one, ‘‘ the next time you 
happen on the Attorney General in 
the House, or elsewhere, be pleased 
to take a spike, the sharper and longer 
the better, and apply it to him by way 
of memento, that the Penitentiary 
Contract Bill has, for I know not 
what length of time, been strictly in 
his hands, and you will much oblige 
your humble servant to command, 
J. Bentuam. 


“N. B. A corking-pin was yester- 
day applied by Mr. Abbott.” 


Lorp ELpon. 


«Saw Lord Eldon, and had a long talk 
with him on the best mode of study 
and discipline for the young Grants to 
be lawyers. The Chancellor’s reply 
was not encouraging. ‘I know 
no rule to give them, but that they 
must make up their minds to live like 
a hermit and work like a horse.’ 
Eldon had just received the Great Seal, 
and I expressed my fears that they 
were bringing the King into public too 
soon after his late indisposition. 
*You shall judge for yourself,’ he 
answered, ‘ from what passed between 
us when I kissed hands on my appoint- 
ment, The King had been conversing 
with me, and when I was about to 
retire, he said, ‘Give my remem- 
brance to Lady Eldon.’ I acknow- 
ledged his condescension, and intimated 
that I was ignorant of Lady Eldon’s 
claim to such a notice. ‘Yes, yes,’ 
he answered, ‘I know how much I 
owe to Lady Eldon. I know that you 
would have made yourself a country 
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curate, and that she has made you my 
Lord Chancellor.’” 

“1 could not forget the friendly in- 
tercourse of former days, when Sir 
John Scott used to be a great deal at 
my house. I saw much of him then, 
and it is no more than his due to say, 
that when he was Solicitor and At- 
torney General under Pitt, he never 
fawned and flattered, as some did, but 
always assumed the tone and station 
of a man who was conscious that he 
must shew he respects himself, if he 
wished to be respected by others. Sir 
W. Scott’s speech moving for leave to 
bring in Clergy Non-residence Bill 
—curiosa felicitas of language.” 

Lorp MELVILLE. 


(1805.) ‘I had perceived above a 
year before, that Lord Melville had 
not the power over Pitt’s mind which 
he had once possessed. Pitt was taking 
me to Lord Camden’s, and in our téte- 
&-téte he gave me an account of the 
negotiations which had been on foot 
to induce him to enter Addington’s 
administration. When they quitted 
oftice in 1801, Dundas proposed taking 
as his motto !—‘ Jam rude donatus.’ 
Pitt suggested to him, that, always 
having been an active man, he would 
probably wish to come again into 
office, and that then his having taken 
such a motto would be made 
ground for ridicule. Dundas assented, 
and took another motto. Addington 
had not been long in office, before 
Pitt’s expectation was fulfilled, and 
Dundas undertook to bring Pitt into 
the plan, which was to appoint some 
third person as head, and bring in 
Pitt and Addington on equal terms 
under him. Dundas accordingly, con- 
fiding in his knowledge of all Pitt’s 
ways and feelings, set out for Walmer 
Castle, and after dinner and port 
wine, cautiously opened his proposals. 
But he saw it would not do and stopt 
abruptly. ‘ Really,’ said Pitt, with a 
sly severity, and it was at least the 
only strange thing I ever heard him 
say of any friend, ‘I had not the 
curiosity to ask what I was to be.’” 

‘* His connexion with Dundas was 
Pitt’s great misfortune. Dundas was 
a loose man, and had been rather a 
disciple of the Edinburgh school in 
his youth, though it was not much 
known. Yet he was a fine fellow in 
some things. People have thought 


Lord Melville.—Sir S. Romilly. 
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him a mean, intriguing creature ; but 
he was in many respects a fine warm- 
hearted fellow. I was with him and 
Pitt when they looked through the 
Red Book, to see who was the properest 
person to send Governor-General to 
India; and it should be mentioned to 
Dundas’s honour, that, having the dis- 
posal of the most important office in 
the King’s gift, he did not make it a 
means of gaining favor with any great 
family, or of obliging any of his 
countrymen, but appointed the fittest 
person he could find. (Sir John 
Shore.) Three several times have I 
stated this fact in the House of Com- 
mons, and never once has it been men- 
tioned in any of the papers !”’ 

“‘We did not meet for along time 
(after Lord Melville’s removal), and 
all connexions most violently abused 
me. About ayear before he died, we 
met in the stone passage which leads 
from the Horse Guards to the Trea- 
sury. We came suddenly upon each 
other, just in the open part, when 
the light struck on our faces. We saw 
one another, and at first I thought he 
was passing on, but he stopped and 
called out—‘ Ah, Wilberforce! how 
do you do?’ and gave me a hearty 
shake by the hand. I would have 
given a thousand pounds for that 
shake. I never saw him afterwards,” 


Sir S. Romitty. 


‘* One of the most remarkable things 
about Romilly was, that, though he 
had such an immense quantity of bu- 
siness, he always seemed an idle 
man. If you had not known who and 
what he was, you would have said, 
‘ He is a remarkably gentleman-like 
pleasant man ; I suppose, poor fellow, 
he has no business!’ for he would 
stand at the bar of the House, and 
chat with you, and talk on the last 
novel, with which he was as well ac- 
quainted, as if he had nothing else to 
think about. Once, indeed, | remem- 
ber coming to speak to him in court, 
and seeing him looked fagged, and 
with an immense pile of papers by 
him. This was at atime when Lord 
Eldon had been reproached for having 
left business undischarged, and had 
declared that he would get through 
all arrears by sitting on till the busi- 
ness was done. As I went up to 
Romilly, old Eldon saw me, and 
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beckoned to me with as much cheer- 
fulness and gaiety as possible. When 
I was alone with Romilly, and asked 
him how he was, he answered,—‘ I am 
worn to death. Here have we been 
sitting on in the vacation from 9 in 
the morning till 4, and when we leave 
this Place, I have to read through all 
my papers to be ready for to-morrow 
morning ; but the most extraordinary 
part of all is, that Eldon, who has not 
only mine, but all the other part of 
the business to get through, is just 
as cheerful and untired as ever.’ ”’ 


Lorp GRENVILLE. 


“‘To Dropmore—where received very 
kindly. Walked with Grenville for an 
hour before and after dinner. It 
grieved me to see him so feeble :— 
said he had profited more from Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric than from any other 
work. Spoke in favour of Reid and 
Stewart, as right against Locke.” 


Mr. A. Knox. 


*¢ Inter alios, Mr. Knox of Ireland, 
of whom you must, | think, have 
heard me speak, and his friend the 
Rev. Mr. Jebb. The former is a man 
of great piety, uncommon reading (un- 
common both in quantity and quality), 
and extraordinary liveliness of imagi- 
nation and powers of conversation. 
He is really well worth your going 
over on purpose to talk with him. He 
was once, strange to say, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s private Secretary. He is 
the very last man I should have con- 
ceived to have gravitated to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh.” 

PARLIAMENTARY SCENES. 
(Vol. v. p. 259.) 

**When Lord Londonderry was in 
his ordinary mood, he was very tire- 
some; so slow and heavy; his sen- 
tences only half formed ; his matter so 
confused,—like what is said of the 
French army in the Moscow retreat, 
when horse, foot, and carriages of all 
sorts were huddled together, helter- 
skelter. Yet when he was thoroughly 
warmed and excited, he was often very 
fine, very statesman-like, and seemed 
to rise quite into another man.” 

“Our general impression of Sheri- 
dan was, that he came to the House 
with his flashes prepared and ready to 
let off. He avoided encountering 
Pitt a" unforeseen debating; but, 


Characters by Mr. Wilberforce.—Cocker’s Arithmetic. 
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when forced to it, usually came off 
well. Fox was often truly wonderful. 
He could begin at full tear, and roll 
on for hours together without either 
tiring himself, or us.’ 

“* Pitt talked a great deal among his 
friends. Fox in general society was 
quiet and unassuming. Sheridan was 
a jolly companion, and told good 
stories; but has been over-rated as a 
wit by Moore. Fox was truly amiable 
in private life, and great allowance 
ought to be made for him. His father 
was a profligate politician, and allowed 
him as much money to gamble with as 
ever he wanted.” 

“*T asked him if he remembered the 
miser Elwes in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Perfectly! and that question 
reminds me of a curious incident 
which one day befell that strange 
being. In my younger days, we often 
went to the House in full dress, on 
nights, for example, when we were 
any of us going to the opera. Bankes, 
on an occasion of this kind, was 
seated near Elwes, who was leaning his 
head forward just at the moment when 
Bankes rose hastily to leave his seat, 
and the hilt of his sword happening to 
come in contact with the miser’s wig 
which he had probably picked off some 
scare-crow, it was unconsciously borne 
away by Bankes, who walked, in his 
stately way, down the House, followed 
by Elwes full of anxiety to regain his 
treasure. The House was in a roar of 
merriment, and for a moment Bankes 
looked about him, wondering exceed- 
ingly what had happened. The ex- 
planation was truly amusing, when he 
became conscious of the sword-hilt 


which he had acquired.” 


Mr. Urzsan, April 6. 

I HAVE in my possession a first 
edition of Edward Cocker’s Arithme- 
tic, and, as I never heard of another 
copy, send a short description of it to 
you, with a few other particulars about 
the author. 

This little work passed through more 
thanseventy editions, and, asa proofhow 
little is known about its first appear- 
ance, it is stated in a late publication 
to have been printed about 1629, 
(Mirror, iii. 326.) It was licensed 
Sept. 3rd, 1677, and published in the 
following year; from Clavel’s Cata- 
logue it appears that it was sold for 
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eiyhteen-pence. My copy is in beauti- 
ful condition, with the same portrait, 
verses, &c. as in the later editions; 
it may be noticed, that there is an ad- 
vertisement of his Decimal Arithmetic 
at the end, which would appear to 
take away the charge brought against 
it by the biographer of Cocker in the 
Penny Cyclopedia. 

John Bagford (MS. Sloane, 885, f. 
34, v°) says,that Cocker ‘‘ was bred to 
graving at the cost of Edward Benlour, 
esq. who sent for a French graver to 
perfect him in the art, for which he 
returned him but small thanks, re- 
fusing to help him in his time of 
need.” Pepys, in his Diary (May 10th 
1664), speaks of his skill in very 
striking terms. A list of his copy- 
books may be found in the catalogue 
of the library of Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, which was sold by auction about 
1690, and in Clavel’s Catalogue. 

He was born in 1632 as appears 
from a portrait prefixed to his Penna 
Volens, and died about 1677. Man- 
ning, in his History of Surrey (iii. 
642), says that the tombstone of 
Cocker was then in St. George’s 
Church, Southwark ; but it has been 
destroyed in some recent alterations. 
Manning has given some verses which 
were on that of his friend Hawkins, 
close beside. 

The rarity of even the later editions 
is astonishing. Except the first edi- 
tion in my own library, the earliest 
I have heard of is one in the Inner 
Temple of the date of 1685. In an- 
other century, without the aid of anti- 
quaries, a copy of Dr. Murray’s 
“* plainest of all books,” may not be 
in existence, for there is not one in 
any public library to which I have ever 
had access. 


Yours, &c. Hiilil. 


Clement’s Inn, 
Mr. Ursan, in & 
AMONG the miscellaneous records 
of the QuEEN’s REMEMBRANCER, now 
undergoing the operation of cleansing, 
repairing, and calendaring, at the Aug- 
mentation Office, I found, some time 
ago, a roll, containing matter so in- 
teresting to a London antiquary, that 
I immediately abstracted the same for 
your columns. It is an original ac- 
Gent Mag. Vot. XI. 


Subsidy Roll for London in 1411. 
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count of the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London, as collectors of a Subsidy, 
granted in the 13th year of Henry IV. 
1411,* the nature of which is fully 
stated in the heading, whereof the 
following is a translation :— 


‘“Lonpon. Parcels of the account of 
Rosert CHIcHELEY, late Mayor and Es- 
cheator, and of Joun REYNEWELLE and 
Wa trter Corrone, Sheriffs of the City 
of London, collectors of a certain subsidy 
of 6s. 8d., out of the value of every entire 
201. of lands and rents over and above the 
charges and reprizes per annum, of men 
and women, of what estate or condition 
soever they be, in the City of London, 
and suburbs of the same, granted unto 
the King by assent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, in his Parliament at West- 
minster, on the morrow of All Souls, in 
the 13th year, to be paid in the morrow 
of the Purification of the blessed Mary 
then next to be, to be disposed and ordered 
at the King’s will thereupon, by the 
King’s writ out of his Exchequer; dated 
on the 28th day of April, in the said 13th 
year, to the aforesaid Mayor and Sheriffs 
directed, and yielded up on this account ; 
to wit, concerning such subsidy, as under.’’ 


I shall translate the first entry ex- 
actly as it stands, and afford you only 
the names and descriptions of the per- 
sons named in the others, with the 
yearly value of their lands, within the 
city and suburbs, as found by a jury. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ROLL. 
‘From Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland, 
having lands and rents in the same city, 
worth by the year 277. over and above the 
reprizes. Subsidy 6s. 8d. 
Abbat of Tourhille, 1282. 
Evesham, 212. 3s. 7d. 
Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, 99/. 19s.7d. 
Elsing spitelle, 114/. 4s. 8d. 
Christ Church, Canterbury, 317. 
2s. 8d. , 
Hosp. of St..,Bartholemew in 
Smythfeld, 110/. 12s. 
Master of the Hospital of St. James by 
Westminster, 27/. 4s. 4d. 
College of St. Michael 
in Croked-lane, 95/. 5s. 8d. 
Poumfret, 587. 




















6s. 8d. 
St. Laurence, 





Pulteney, 61/. 10s. 8d. ; 
House of St. Katerine 


by the Tower, G07. 19s. 54d. 








* See the Rolls of Parliament, vol. i. 
. 647, 648-9. 
pp , <s 
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Adam Fraunceys, knight, 1627. 9s. 6d. 

Robert Denney, knight, 24/. 4s. 73d. 

Master John Chatour, 26). 

John Croucher, ‘‘ vynter,’’ 23/. 138, 4d. 

John Crosseby, 31/. 12d. 

John Stapelford, 21/. 17s. 1id. 

Parson of Honylane, and the executors of 
the will of Robert Turk, 381. 7s. 5d. 

John Frensch, goldsmith, 247. 10s. 

William Tristour, 29/. 

Thomas Duke, “ Pellipario,’’ 53/7. 13s. 4d. 

Countess of Salisbury, who was the wife 
of John Aubrey, 26/. 14s. 6d. 

Lady de Pielle, 23/. 9s. 4d. 

Lady de Fastolf, 937. 16s. 6d. 

Lady Margaret Phelipot, 110/. 2s. 7d. 

Elizabeth Melcheburne, 22/7. 0s. 2d. 

Elizabeth Fraunceys, 74/. 4s. 

Alicia Darcy, 401. 6s. 8d. 

Wife of Joh’n Wakefelde, 297. 9s. 4d. 

Rosa Caundysche, 20/7. 12s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, formerly wife of Thomas Wel- 
ford, 441. 9s. 11d. 

Relict of John Walcote, 427. 10s. 2d. 

Fraternity of the art of Goldsmiths, 467, 
10s. 03d. 

Tailors, 44/. 3s. 7d. 

Robert Wydytone, ‘‘ grocer,”’ 207. 

Geoffrey Dallynor, ‘‘ vynter,’’ 277. 

John Eynesham, 362. 3s. 4d. 

John Philipot, 38/7. 16s. 8d. 

John Atte Wode, 222. 12s, 

John Wyssyngsete, 29/7. 6s. 4d. 

Lodowic Joh’n, 20/. 6s. 8d. 

James Gisores, 417. 188. 8d. 

John Olney, ‘‘ grocer,’’ 20/. Os. 1d. 

Master Henry Foulere, 237. 13s. 7d. 

John Polhille, of the county of Kent, 25/. 
12s. 

Geoffrey Michell, 207. 

William Vanner, 23/. 14s. 

Robert Chicheley, 427. 19s. 2d. 

Richard Whityngtone, 251. 

Thomas Knolles, 37/. 14s. 6d. 

Drugo Barantyne, 55/. 16s. 11d. 

John Shaddeworthe, 43/. 5s. 33d. 

William Askham, 78/. 4s. 13d. 

Richard Merlawe, 35/. 14s. 6d. 

Thomas Polle, 23/. 17s. 93d. 

Stephen Spelman, 46/. 6s, 5}d. 

John Warne, 441, 2s. 63d. 

Henry Bartone, 21/7. 9s. 2d. 

William Nortone, 63/. 8s. 9d. 

John Lane, 241. 5s. 9$d. 

Walter Cottone, 20/. 6s. 4d. 

Simon Sewale, 24/. 0s. 10d. 

—e Lee, ‘‘ chaundeler,”* 317. 16s. 
10d. 

The Mayor and Commonalty of the City 
of London, 150/. 9s. 11d. 

The same Mayor and Commonalty, and 
= ae of London Bridge, 1487. 

58. 3d, 
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John Picard, esquire, 587. 138. 43d. 

John Courteys, esquire, 47/7. 15s. 3d. 

John Pecche, esquire, 511. 7s. 2d. 

Richard Pavy, esquire, 407. 2s. 

Henry Julian, ‘‘irmonger,’’ 33/. 16s. 8d. 

William Kelshulle, fishmonger, 22/. 10s. 

Robert Ramsey, esquire, 21/. 15s. 7d. 

Robert Domenyk, 737. 10s. 

John Wade, 23/. 13s. 

John Hende, 54/. 14s. 7d. 

Executors of the will of William Baret, 
291. 38. 8d. 

John Derham, esquire, 20/. 

William Bailly, ‘‘ lyndraper,’’ 317. 15s. 1d. 

John Cornewaleys, 40/. 14s. 8d. 

John Cosyn “ grocer,’’ 36/. 10s. 

Thomas Grey, ‘ grocer,’’ 281, 3s. 4d. 

Robert Threske, clerk, 29/7. 6s. 8d. 

John Southecote, esquire, 33/. Os. 1d. 

Alan Everard, ‘‘ mercer,’’ 362. 18s. 10d. 

Robert Fitz Roberd, 314. 5s. 7d. 

Nicholas Kymbelle, 342. 

John Waldene, 36/. 4s. 

Thomas Rikhille, 217. 7s. 1d. 

Henry Reede, 23/. 18s. 4d. 

Robert Cumbertone, 437. 13s. 8d. 

Thomas Cressy and John Etone, execu- 
tors of the will of William Parker, 237. 

Thomas Horsham, 20/. 

John Westone, common serjeant at law 
within the City of London, 34/. 13s. 8d, 

John Slory, 34/. 6s. 8d. 

Prior of the House of Carthusians, 83/. 
1s. 6d. 

——— Hospital of St. Mary, outside 
Bisshopesgate, 2427. 11s. 8d. Not re- 
ceived, by virtue of a writ under the 
great seal, dated 7th July, anno 12, * 

Hospital of St. Giles, by the old Temple- 
bar, 29/. 14s. 6d. 

Dean and Canons of the King’s College 
[of St. Stephen], within the palace of 
Westminster, 45/. 8s.4d. Not received, 
by virtue of a like writ, dated 3rd Oct. 
anno 14, 

— “y Minoresses, outside Algate, 96/7. 
Os. 6d, 

Prioress of Clerkenwelle, 567. 18s. 

———-—_ Haliwelle, 86/. 16s. 10d. 

S. Helen, 120/. 0s. 7d. 
Kilburne, 25/. 10s. 5d. 

—  —— Dertforde, 27/. 1s. 2d. Not 
received, by virtue of a like writ, dated 
17th Oct. anno 14. 

Stratforde - atte-Bowe, 211. 
12s. 2d. 

William Stortford, 20/. 13s. 4d. 

John Leuer, ‘‘ sadeler,’’ 50/7. 3s. 





* In the grant of the subsiby, all lands 
and tenements were excepted, which had 
been in mortmain before the statute of 
20 Edw. I. 
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Sum total of entire twenty 
pounds-worth of lands and rents, 
3,9607. 








Subsidy therefrom, 66/. 

This roll contains (as might be ex- 
pected) the names of the most eminent 
persons in London at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century; among others, 
those of the founder of Crosby Hall, 
and the celebrated Dick Whitington. I 
shall give you the original words rela- 
tive to the former of these persons, 
and reserve the latter, among my own 
materials, for an authentic memoir of 
him, which I have been several years 
collecting. 

‘* De Johanne Crosseby, habente terras 
tenementa et redditus in civitate preedicta, 
que valent per annum, ultra reprisas, 
xxxj4, xij’. sicut continetur in trans- 
cripto* preedicto.”” 

The record ends by stating that there 
were none other persons, so far as by 
inquiry could be found, holding lands 
or rents that could be assessed for this 
subsidy. It affords, therefore, an im- 
portant statement of the distribution 
of landed property in London four hun- 
dred years ago; a great portion of 
which was divided into small tene- 
ments, in the hands of private citizens, 
as is evident from their charters of 
feoffment, and wills relative to bur- 
gage tenements, recorded in the antient 
rolis of the Husting Court at Guild- 
hall. W. H. Brack. 





A LION TRAINED TO ROAST AN Ox! 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Feb. 15. 
THE popularity of Mr. Van Am- 
burgh and his Lions, and the degree 
of royal patronage which they have 
received, remind the antiquary that a 
taste for exhibitions of wild beasts is 
by no means of modern origin in this 
country. The larger animals of the 
feline race which were, for many cen- 
turies, nurtured in the Tower, were, in 
the first instance, a sort of practical 
state illustration of the armorial bear- 
ing of the English monarchy, three 
leopards or lions passant. 
Matthew Paris tells us that in the 
year 1235 the Emperor of Germany 
presented King Henry III. with three 


A Lion trained to roast an Ox. 
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leopards, in allusion to the blazonry 
of the royal shield, with other rich 
exotic gifts. ‘‘ Misit ergo Imperator 
Regi Anglorum tres leopardos in sig- 
num Regalis clypei, in quo tres leo- 
pardi transeuntes figurantur, cum aliis 
donariis preciosis, quibus regiones 
non abundant occidentis.’’* 

King James, whose passion for the 
chase and field sports was so strong 
that it sometimes interfered with pub- 
lic business, naturally took great in- 
terest in observing the powers and 
courage of wild and other animals. He 
filled up a portion of the Tower ditch 
for the purpose of forming an arena 
for baiting the tenants of the royal 
menagerie. Howes, the continuator 
of Stowe, has given us sundry minute 
details of the King’s experiments in 
these savage combats, of which the 
following is a brief specimen. ‘‘ The 
23rd of June [1609] the King, Queene, 
and Prince, the Lady Elizabeth, and 
the Duke of York, with divers great 
Lords, and many others, came to the 
Tower to see a trial of the Lyon’s 
single valour against a great fierce 
beare, which had killed a child that 
was negligently left in the beare-house. 
This fierce beare was brought into 
the open yard behind the lyon’s den, 
which was the place for fight; then 
was a great lyon put forth, who gazed 
a while, but never offered to assaultor 
approach the beare; then were two 
mastiffe dogs put in, who past by the 
beare and boldly seazed upon the lyon ; 
then was a stone horse put into the 
same yard, who suddenly scented and 
saw both the beare and lyon, and very 
carelessly grazed in the middle of the 
yard between them both; and then 
were six dogs put in, the most whereof 
at the first seazed upon the lyon, but 
they suddenly left him and seazed 
upon the horse, and had worryed him 
to death, but three stout beare-wards, 
even as the King wished, came boldly 
in and rescued the horse by taking off 
the dogs one by one, whilst the lyon 
and beare stared upon them, and so 
went forth with their dogs; then was 
that lyon suffered to go into his den 
again, which he desired to have done 
long before,’’+ &c. By which admission 





* “The transcript of an inquisition, 
taken before the aforesaid Mayor and She- 
rifis thereupon, remaining among these 
parcels.” 


* Matt. Paris Hist. Angl. edit. Wats, 
p. 416. 

+ Stow's Chron, continued by Howes, 
p. 894. 
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it appears that the lion by no means 
relished these feats of zoomachy, and 
like his human representative in the 
Midsummer night’s dream was ‘‘ avery 
gentle beastand of a good conscience.”’ 

Nor were experiments wanting on 
the gastronomic qualities of the lions— 
two.of those animals,amale and female, 
in the presence of the king, were sup- 
plied with two ‘‘rackes* of mutton, 
which they did presently eat ; then was 
there a lusty live cock cast unto them, 
which they presently killed and suck- 
ed his blood; then was there another 
live cocke cast unto them, which they 
likewise killed but sucked not his blood. 
After that, the king caused a live 
lamb to be easily let downe unto them 
by a rope, and being come to the 
ground the lamb lay upon his knees, 
and both the lyons stood in their 
former places and beheld the lamb, 
but presently the lamb rose up and 
went unto the lyons, who very gently 
looked upon him and smelled on him 
without sign of any further hurt ; then 
the lamb was very softly drawn up 
again, in as good plight as he was let 
down,”’+ 

This would have heen magnanimous 
enough of the lions towards the lamb 
had they not already, according to 
the account, been regaled to repletion 
with raw mutton and live poultry. 

That the lion possesses docile quali- 
ties was in the same reign remarkably 
proved, for I have among my histori- 
cal memoranda from inedited sources, 
a note of an original warrant by Sir 
George Buck, knight, the literary 
champion of King Richard III. ap- 
pointed by his Majesty’s special com- 
mission under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, licenser of all plays and all 
manner of shews within the realm, 
for Thomas Morys, William Grove, 
and Martin Hill, ‘to shew a strange 
lion brought to do strange things, as 
turning an ox to be roasted!” How 
this was effected the document 
does not explain, but no doubt the 
lion was trained to do the office of a 
turn-spit dog within a wheel of a di- 
ameter proportionate to his taskk—just 
indeed as the ass draws water from 


* Rack of mutton probably implies a 
sheep cut up and disposed for sale on the 
shambles. 


T Ibid. P. 865, 


A Lament for Walsingham. 
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the deep well of Carisbrook Castle in 
the Isle of Wight. The lion was to 
perform this feat without molestation 
on any day but the Sabbath ; and the 
warranty which is dated 6th Septem- 
ber 1610, was to continue in force for 
the space of one year. I may by the 
way observe that the Welsh, who are 
remarkably slow and cautious in 
adopting modern improvements, either 
in domestic economy, agriculture, or 
other matters, still continue in many 
of their culinary establishments the 
services of the turn-spit dog. At the 
Plough Inn, Caermarthen, where I 
dined last year off delicious sewen 
from the Towey, and mutton from the 
Cambrian mountains, for the cost of 
one shilling sterling, the mutton afore- 
said was roasted by the diligent foot- 
steps of a little turn-spit dog, who 
plied his busy task within the wheel, 
suspended high in air, and I was told, 
but will not avouch the fact, although 
Mr. Jesse would not query it, that the 
useful little quadruped was so good a 
judge of cookery that no persuasion 
or chastisement could make him put 
forth an additional step when the 
mutton was properly roasted ; in short, 
the sagacious animal practically knew 
and explained the meaning of the 
phrase “‘ done toa turn.” A.J.K, 


Greta Hall, 
Keswick, April 3. 
SOME months back you favoured 
me by the insertion of a communica- 
tion respecting some MSS. of Chaucer 


Mr. Urpan, 


in the Bodleian: and I then stated 
that 1 had transcribed a ballad which 
I thought might perhaps be worthy of 
preservation. I think this, the rather, 
as it presents a view which to us who 
look back on the Reformation simply 
as a good, is novel and curious. Of its 
poetical merit I say nothing. 
LAMENT FOR WALSINGHAM.} 
In the wrackes of Walsingam 
whom should I chuse, 
But the Queene of Walsingham 
to be guide to my Muse? 
Then, thou Prince of Walsingam, 
graunt me to frame 
Bitter plantes to rewe thy wronge ; 
bitter wo for thy name. 

{ Walsingham, it is well known, wasa 
priory in Norfolk, one of the most fa- 
vourite resorts of religious pilgrimage. 
—Edit. 
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Bitter was it, oh, to see 
the sely sheepe 

Murdred by the raveninge wolves, 
while the sheepharde did sleep. 


Bitter was it to viewe 
the sacred vyne, 

Whiles the gardiners plaied all close 
rooted up by the swine ; 


Bitter, bitter, oh, to behoulde 
the grasse to growe, 

Where the walls of Walsingam 
so stately did shewe ; 


Such were the worth of Walsingam, 
while she did stand, 

Such are the wrackes as now do shewe 
*of that holy lande ; 


Levell, levell, with the ground, 
the towres doe lye, 

Which with their golden glittring tops 
pearsed oute to the skye. 


Wher weare gates noe gates are nowe, 
the waies unknowen ; 

Wher the presse of peares did passe, 
while her fame far was blowen ; 


Oules doe scrike wher the sweetest 
himnes 
lately wear songe, 


PHILLIPE EARLE OF 
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Toades and serpents hold thier 
dennes, 
wher the palmers did throng. 
Weepe, weepe, O Walsingam, 
whose dayes are nightes; 
Blessings turned to blasphemies, 
holy deedes to dispites. 


Sinne is where our Lady sate, 
heaven turned is to helle, 

Sathan sittes wherour Lord didswaye, 
Walsingam, oh, farewell ! 


This ballad is in the Bodleian in a 
small quarto volume, the principal 
part of which is occupied with along 
penitential poem by Philip Earl of 
Arundel, eldest son of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who suffered in Elizabeth’s 
time. He spent the latter part of his 
life in the Tower, under sentence of 
death, during which period the poem 
must have been written. If the poem 
be unknown, as I believe it is, not 
being mentioned in Walpole’s Noble 
Authors, nor in Warton’s History of 
Poetry, the two first stanzas will per- 
haps be interesting as a specimen, 


ARUNDEL’S POEME, 


1HS. 
O, wretched man, who lovest earthly things, 
And to this worlde hast made thyself a thralle ; 
Whose shorte delights eternal sorrow brings, 
Whose sweet in them in truth is bitter gall ; 


Whose pleasures fade ere scante they be posseste, 
And greve them least that do them most deteste. 
Thou art not sure one moment for to live, 

And at thy death thou leavest all behinde ; 

Thy land, and goods, no succour can thee give, 
Thy pleasures past are curses to thy minde. 

Thy friende, the world, can yeld thee no releefe, 
Thy greatest joy will prove thy greatest greefe. 


, 


I will venture to intrude upon you be more fortunate.” This song, as it 


Schiller’s 


another subject which has not got the 
plea of antiquarian research to justify 
it; but it remains with yourself to print 
or not. In Coleridge’s Wallenstein, 
p. 81-82 of the last edition, is Thekla’s 
Song; of whichhe says: ‘ I have not 
been able to translate it with literal 


stands published among 
small pieces, i. e. with some verbal 
differences from the words printed in 
Mr. Coleridge’s volumes, and with a 
second stanza, I present for insertion 
in your pages. I divide the lines as 
they are divided in the German. 


fidelity, &c. some of my readers may 


The storm doth gather, 
The forest moan, 
A maiden sitteth 
On the beach alone. 
Mightily wave upon wave is flying, 
To the dark night she is heavily sighing, 
And her eyes with weeping are weary. 





* As ye came from the Holy Lande 
Of blessed Walsingham.—Percy’s Relics, 








Thekla’s Song, by Schilter, translated. 


My heart is perish’d ; 
The world is poor, 
Vain are all longings, 
It giveth no more. 
Holy One! take me, earth’s bliss I have proved ; 
’Tis enough for me, I have lived, and have loved : 
Call back thy poor child, Holy Mary! 
Tears will be flowing— 
But fruitless the stream, 
And cries awake not 
The dead from their dream ; 
Name the thing that can comfort the broken-hearted, 
When the fleeting joy of sweet love is departed. 
I promise thee, child, no denying. 
Let tears be flowing, 
A fruitless stream ! 
And cries awake not 
The dead from their dream. 
Still the sweetest heal for the sorrowing heart, 
When the vanishing joys of bright love depart, 
Is love’s lonely anguish and crying. 
Yours, &c. H. H. 





POETRY. 


A TRANSLATION OF BYRON’S “JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER,” 


By tue Rev. Rosert WILLAN Smiru, B.A. 


’Ereizep 6 Oeds ide 7’ ad réds, zarép, 
Ovyarépa rhv oy akwovar carbaveir, 
airos r wyets OpiapBor evxwdijs xapur, 
ari0ds pe maicoy wde col yupvoupérny. 
rovpor crop’ dn mavcerat Opnrydivr, 
od’ abls olde mpaves éupsréYovai pe’ 
GAN’ ci Oavovpar mpos pitwy reTANypéErn, 
was dir’ Epovye cuppopas Eorac pépos ; 
kal rovr’ akpipas tof, pidrrar’ & rarép, 
wos kaBapdy éor aipa ris veavidos, 

oloy marppov rovros, ov Snr ruxeiv 

mply div reXeuTe, Kal gpdrnp’, Orep povov 
tpéow tovwy Védyntpov éoxarwr KgTw. 
kalrep p? dduppois mapBévwy Opnvei crodos, 
Hjpws BéBatos tobe cai Kpirijs, Opws. 

aol dir’ aywvos rovde TpoaHépw yépas, 
rov warép’ awaddakaca kai racay roy. 
aX’, atparos xubévros oixelou Tore, 

dr’ ob &0° ide mpoopires pitec ordpa, 
pépynoo, xaipwr eicaet dbo rpéperv, 
yedao’ or’ ckérvevoa mapOévos Biov. 
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We beg leave to subjoin a few suggestions of no great importance.—Epir. 
V. 1. dv . . is not that useless? 
V. 3. dyes OpiapBov, is that good Greek? 
V. 8. has d7ra any meaning here? 
V. 15. Is"Hpos used in Greek like the English Hero ? 
V. 16. Afra is again introduced, apparently to fill up the line. 
V. 21. dre seems out of its place; could it be written 
"Hs é&émvevo’ exotica mapbévor Bidv ? 
i, e. wéOov exévyns }. Attice. 


V. 11 and 12 seem obscure both in the Greek and English. 


SONETTO. 
Del Dottor Giuseppe Cocchi Tudeste. 








Tu che in si verde eta, pura Angioletta, 
Saggia ti chiudi in solitaria cella, 

Tu sei coma la rosa che soletta 

In serrato giardin si fa pit bella. 


Vanne all’ eterno Amor, Sposa diletta, 
Col riso in fronte di serena stella, 

E tra gli odori degl’ incensi accetta 
La corona di gigli, o Verginella. 


Ma gia delle arpe sante al suon giocondo 
Fede illibata al tuo Signor giurasti, 
E gusti una dolcezza ignota al Mondo. 


Ah ne’ dolci colloquj al tuo Signore 
Ricordati di Noi che qui lasciasti, 
Dove non é fra tante spine un fiore. 


TRANSLATION. 


Oh! thou, pure Angel, who in youth art gone, 
In solitary cell true bliss to know, 

Thou seemest iike the rose that all alone 

In fenced garden doth more beauteous grow. 


Go to th’ eternal love, beloved one, 

With smiles that yonder star doth now bestow, 
And ’mid the scent of incense wear the crown 
Of spotless lilies round thy virgin brow. 


Already to the sound of sacred lyres 

Thy faith to thy dear Lord thou hast consign’d 
And shar’d a joy the world in vain desires. 

Ah, in sweet converse ’twixt thy Lord and thee, 
Remember us whom thou hast left behind, 
Where ’mid so many thorns no flowers can be. 








HYMN. 


My Gop! my Father! while I stray 

Far from my home in life’s rough way, 

Oh! teach me from my heart to say— 
Thy will be done! thy will be done! 


Though dark my fate and sad my lot, 

Let me be still, and murmur not, 

But breathe the prayer divinely taught— 
Thy will be done! thy will be done! 


What, though in lonely grief I sigh 
For friends beloved, no longer nigh, 
Submissive, I would still reply— 
Thy will be done! thy will be done! 


If thou should’st call me to resign 
What most I prize—it ne’er was mine: 
I only yield thee what was thine— 
Thy will be done! thy will be done! 


If sickness wastes me to decay, 
Let me with humble faith obey, 
And teach thy servant still to pray— 
Thy will be done! thy will be done! 


Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say— 
Thy will be done! thy will be done! 


Miss E..iort. 


maiester Joannes Taurus. 


Latin Translations. 


HYMNUS. 


Devs! Pater! quando exulo 
In asperis, procul a domo, 
Fac corde supplicem meo— 
Fiat voluntas O tua! 


Sors ut siet mi tristior, 


_ Ne murmurem superbior ; 


At vox sonet divinior— 
Fiat voluntas O tua! 


Si raptum amicum defleam, 
Solam terens solus viam, 
Fretus Deo respondeam— 
Fiat voluntas O tua! 


Si me resignatum voces 

Quas arctius retineo res, 

Nunquam meas—tuas habes ; 
Fiat voluntas O tua! 


Sin eeger usque conterar, 
Fidens humiliter obsequar, 
Et des precanti ut eloguar— 
Fiat voluntas O tua! 
Meam voluntatem nova, 
Et indies misce tua ; 
Sitque petere arduum veta— 
Fiat voluntas O tua! 


Frs. WRANGHAM. 


A ryhte pythie and proffitabylle ballande, in the whyche is sette ffoorthe the 
trew (butt mervillose) hystorie off a wonderfulle pye, the whych was soe 
connynglie and knowynglie ffashionydd, as that xxiv blacke birdds conteynidd 
therein did synge affter that theye werr bakyd inne an hovven. item off ye 
Kynge and Queene theirr pastymes. and ffynallie off y* ryhte dolefull and 
pyteose accydaunt thatt befel a servynge wenche. ffirstt composyd inn y* 
volgarr tong and nowe done into Latyn accordynge to order bye the learnyd 


Hexobolon carmen canto; mensura secalis 
Sit pretium, quantum ponitur in loculo. 

Quatuor bisque decem merulas sub tegmine pistor 
Condidit artocrez, callidus arte nova. 

Hanc acies cultri invasit, lumenque videntes 
Arguto volucres concinuere choro. 

Quam dulces epulas! epulas vel principe dignas, 
Principe qui largas enumeravit opes 

Conclavi inclusus proprio; dum regia conjux 
Edit cum servis crustula melle lita. 

Mox nasum ancillz vestes siccantis in horto 

Coelo descendens parvula turpat avis. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Memoirs of the late Dr. Henry Bathurst, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, by his Son, 
the Rev. Henry Bathurst, Archdea- 
con of Norwich, &c. 2 vols. 


THIS is a curious family picture, 
in which the late Bishop of Norwich, 
his son the Archdeacon, and all the 
family, including the females, are 
drawn at full length. To be sure, 
there was not much to tell—and so, as 
in other family-pictures, the artist 
makes up by the introduction of ac- 
cessories and embellishments for want 
of interest or character in the princi- 
pal figures. The primary object of the 
book is to show that the Bishop and 
the Archdeacon have been neglected, 
put aside, and very ill-used by the 
Whig Government, to whose service 
they had dedicated themselves. For 
alife of a Bishop, it is somewhat cu- 
rious that the whole volume is one 
long lugubrious complaint of priestly 
poverty,—every page speaks of prefer- 
ments expected, or withheld ; and mi- 
tres, like Will-o’-the-Wisps, are for 
ever dancing before the Archdeacon’s 
eyes, and for ever vanishing from him. 
It is true that the Archdeacon says, 
(vol. i. p. 118,) ‘‘ that he has long 
determined to dedicate himself to man- 
kind and country,” yet, like a sensi- 
ble and shrewd person, he naturally 
expects that mankind and country 
should do something for him in return, 
and he very feelingly complains, that 
“‘thedeteriorated condition of themem- 
bers of the Bishop’s family, compared 
with the prosperous affairs of the 
Tomline’s, the Sumner’s, the Blom- 
field’s, and others, including even the 
good Archbishop (yet who could, on 
no account, have equal claims with 
Dr. Bathurst,) are ingredients in the 
cup of his life, that taste most bitter.’’! ! 
In this “‘ Cave of Despair’’ we are afraid 
that we must leave him; and proceed 
to say that the events of the Bishop’s 
life might be summed up in the fol- 
lowing few lines. He was born in 
1744 in premature labour, being only 
a-seven months’ child, and so small 
that he was wrapped up in cotton, 
and we presume that he was kept in a 
little box; as he grew bigger, at 
eleven years of age, he was sent to 

Gent. Mace. Vot, XI. 


Winchester, and succeeded as founder’s 
kin from Winchester to New College, 
Oxford ; at sixteen years of age, adhuc 
pusillus, he was elected fellow ; took 
priest’s orders in due time, and went as 
tutor to Sir Charles Bamfylde. He 
afterwards took up his abode with his 
uncle, the first Lord Bathurst ; who 
gave him the living of Stapleton, 
which he gave up for Witchingham, 
in Norfolk, but soon after accepted it 
a second time. He then, through his 
relation Lord Chancellor Bathurst’s 
patronage, became Canon of Christ 
Church, and soon after married Miss 
Coote, sister of Sir Eyre Coote. He was 
severely disappointed in losing the 
Lydney estate, which Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst got, but he had a legacy of 
10,0007. as a composing draught. He 
remained at Christ Church for the 
space of fourteen years, and was then 
advanced to the second-best Canonry 
of Durham; which he exchanged for 
the See of Norwich, and this last pre- 
ferment he held for the considerable 
period of thirty-seven years. 

Dr. Bathurst was an enlightened, 
benevolent, and amiable man, though 
somewhat singular and capricious. 
No great theologian, but a correct and 
elegant Latin scholar, civil and friendly 
to his clergy, but generally at variance 
with them on the Catholic question. 
He was fond of his gun, as his prede- 
cessor Dr. M. Sutton also was; and 
liked a rubber of whist with Bishop 
Philpotts, or his son the Archdeacon. 
After a prosperous and tranquil life, 
prolonged to the unusual period of 
ninety-twoyears, he expired bya gentle 
and happy euthanasia in the arms of 
his family, at his own residence in 
London. Such are the chief events in 
the good Bishop’s life; but we must 
make a few additions from the volumes 
which the filial piety of the Archdea- 
con has dedicated to his father’s me- 
mory. 

When a boy he suffered a bite in 
his thumb from a badger, which left 
marks always to be discovered ; and 
he killed a cock pheasant at Holkham 
in his 80th year. When Canon of 
Christ Church at Oxford, he used to 
go out a shooting with Dr. Holmes, 
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who was subsequently Dean of Win- 
chester, and when afterwards Pre- 
bendary of Durham he frequently 
went to shoot upon the moors. His 
friend and himself trespassed on an 
old lady’s grounds near Oxford, and 
they were overtaken by the game- 
keeper, who said that he, Dr. Ba- 
thurst, had the character of a gentle- 
man, but as for the other, Dr. 
Holmes, he was the biggest poacher 
in the country. The Bishop seems to 
have been endowed with a most re- 
markable memory. When at Win- 
chester he said by heart all the Odes 
and Epodes of Horace, twelve books of 
Homer, and all the Atnead! His first 
display of Whiggism was exhibited in 
a Latin Declamation at New College 
on Lord Strafford’s execution, which 
he spoke of in the words of Homer, 


"Qs amddouro Kau Gddos, Stis Tovavra ye 
péfor. 
When he left the University he re- 
sided with his uncle the first Lord Ba- 
thurst, well known as the friend of 
Pope, to whom he usually read from 
four to six hours a day. At theageof 
89 Lord Bathurst retained his faculties 


Review.—Bathurst’s Life of Bishop Bathurst. 
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to such a degree as to distinguish by 
the tones of his nephew’s voice, 
whether he understood the passages 
of Tacitus he was reading. Here we 
meet with the following anecdote. 


‘‘One day Dr. Parry, a presbyterian 
clergyman at Cirencester, being in com- 
pany with Mr. Hume the historian, who 
was at that time on a visit to Lord B.; 
Dr. Parry began to question him on the 
religious principles of his friend D’Alem- 
bert, who was supposed to be an Atheist, 
a Deist,—in short to be possessed of no 
religion at all. Hume, to turn the con- 
versation, began to talk of the weather, 
and other indifferent subjects. How- 
ever, Dr. Parry would not give up his 
point; at length Hume said dryly, ‘I 
don’t know, Dr. Parry, much about my 
friend D’Alembert’s religion, I only know 
he ought to have a great deal, for his 
mother was a Nun, and his father a Prior, 
own brother to her !’” 


While living with his uncle * Dr. 
Bathurst, he learned the following 
anecdote relating to Lord Boling- 
broke. 


‘¢ Such were the insinuating grace of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s manner, that the 
morning of his departure into exile, when 





* The Bishop did not seem to think so highly of his uncle the first Lord Bathurst's 
disinterestedness, as he did of that of the late Earl; for a former public character of 
the day, when the first Earl B. at last got a place, wrote a copy of verses to him be- 
gining thus, which the Bishop would often repeat ! 


‘¢ Dear Bathurst, now you’ve got a place, 
You'll give opposing oe’r, 
’Tis comfortable to be in; 

But think what a d d while you’ve been 
Like Peter—at the door!” 


The same noble Lord, the first Lord B. was, however, often the subject of the 
Bishop’s praise for his general abilities and quickness; a specimen of which he 
would give in the following anecdote.—‘‘ Upon one occasion, when Duke Wharton 
was opposed to him, and was known to have been bought over by the opposite party 
for 50,0002, with which the noble Duke had purchased a new suit of velvet cloaths, 
and a new set of plate ; Duke Wharton in his speech, quoted from Ovid. 


*¢ Quidve domum referes nono nisi dedecus anno ? 


upon which Allen Lord Bathurst rose and said, ‘‘ The noble Duke has treated us with 
a passage from Ovid; and if we were to judge from the tenor of the noble Duke’s 
life, it would seem that he had studied hardly any other book ; but he will allow me 
to give him a quotation from Virgil. 


‘* Vendidit hic auro patriam, pretio atque refixit, 
Ut gemma bibat, et Sarrano indormiat ostro.”’ 


which, if your Lordship’s will allow me, I will translate— 


This wretch betrays his Country and the State, 
To clothe in velvet, and to dine on’ plate. 
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Allen Lord Bathurst was at his bedside, 
a notorious courtezan (Sally ) 
who was attached to him, knocked at the 
door; the servant said, that Lord Bo- 
lingbroke could not be seen. The young 
woman said she would see him, and, 
rushing up stairs, she burst into the 
room where Lord Bolingbroke was, threw 
a purse of gold down on the floor, and 
cried, ‘There are all my wretched earn- 
ings—take them—and God bless you!’ 
and bursting into tears left the room.’’ 


A less serious anecdote also was 
often mentioned by the late Bishop 
of the same eminent person. 


‘*Tt was the custom for a dancing mas- 
ter to come frequently to Lord Bathurst’s 
house at Cirencester, for the purpose of 
teaching the ladies to dance. The dancing 
master one day stayed to dine. After 
dinner, Lord Bolingbroke who was there, 
left the room for a few minutes. The 
dancing master raised up his hands, and 
cried out ;—‘‘ Oh! what a delightful gen- 
tleman ! he only wants six lessons from 
me to make him complete !’ ’’ 


Of Lord Clive, the renowned general 
in India, the Bishop has often related 
that the great man declared at Lord 
Bathurst’s house, that, though some 
accused him in England of having en- 
riched himself during his command in 
India, by unjust means, yet so far was 
it from the truth, that after the battle 
of Plassy he had two millions of money 
which he might safely have appropriated, 
and that he touched not a farthing ! 

In course of time, and by means ofall 
due applications and supplications, the 
Doctor becomes a Bishop: and the 
first letter we have from him after 
his exaltation to the mitre, is on the 
following important subject. 


“My dear little Try—Many thanks 
for your very kind and well-written let- 
ter. The Doll is bought, but I intend 
it should travel with me, for fear, as she 
is a delicate Lady, she would meet with 
some personal affront or injury, were 
she to take a place in a common stage 
coach ;—the death of the pig is an im- 
portant event; I grieve to think I shall 
not come in for my share of him. I am 
just returned from Lambeth. We had 
a very nice dessert; there were some fine 
French pears as big as my head, wig and 
all, &c.”? 


As the Bishop both in private life, 
and in his public conduct, openly 
espoused the cause of the Catholics, 


Review.—Bathurst’s Life of Bishop Bathurst. 
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an estrangement took place between 
him and his patron the Earl of Ba- 
thurst. ‘‘For the Bishop’s family, 
(says his Biographer), the transfer of 
his regards was most unfortunate, and 
it is hardly a compensation, though a 
high compliment, that the Emperor 
Napoleon was heard to say, that the 
Bishop of Norwich was the only en- 
lightened Bishop on the English 
bench ! ” 

That this enlightened Bishop was, 
however, a little in the dark as to the 
true character of those who differed 
from him in his political views, we be- 
lieve we see in the following Letter, 
written after Mr. Perceval’s assassina- 
tion. 


‘““Mr.* * * (Canning), who is one 
of the most selfish intriguers that ever 
existed, imagines that by taking the 
cause of the Catholics out of the hands of 
wiser, better, and more patriotic men, he 
shall forward his own views; but those 
who admire his talents as a wit and ora- 
tor, dislike his character, and think him 
no statesman. The Prince, an intimate 
friend of his told me yesterday, gets very 
angry and outrageous at the conduct of 
his former friends, complains bitterly of 
them, because they will not desert their 
principles, as he has done. We Papists 
are the peculiar object of his aversion. 
Lord * * * (Eldon) and the late Dean 
of Christ Church (C. Jackson), are said 
to be his favourite advisers. The former 
is a poor narrow-minded creature, a good 
lawyer, but without comprehension (!!!) 
or the smallest portion of mental eleva- 
tion’; he deserves the character given of 
Lord Elgin by Lord Byron. 

* Void as the crags around his native coast, 
His mind as barren, and his heart as hard. &c.” 

This is pretty well, whether we look 
at the temper, knowledge, or discrimi- 
nation with which such men as Mr. 
Canning, Lord Eldon, and Dean Jack- 
son are described. Soon after the 
Bishop lends a stroke or two towards 
his own portrait : 


‘At my age, even a selfish interested 
man, intent solely upon Mammon, would 
not feel much elevated at the idea of 
translation, though I certainly shall not 
be sorry to have it in my power to make 
some further provision for my family, for 
whom I have hitherto never been able to 
save much. Indeed, I claim seme merit 


for having kept clear from debt, which 


in the same situation some of my prede- 
cessors for thelast fifty years couldnot con- 
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trive to do, Next year there is nota sin- 
gle fine, and the reserved rents are only 
1,500/, a year, not to mention the visita- 
tion which is attended with expense and 
trouble. It will certainly be a very good 
time ¢o take leave of a diocese, \c.”’ 


The following inscription for a sta- 
tue of Napoleon, in Mr. Coke’s (Lord 
Leicester) possession, was written by 
the Bishop. 


** Admetus Aolossorum rex Themis- 
toclem ingrati Patrii profugum benigne 
accepit, et discedere quo vellet  per- 
misit. 

Britanniarum Rex Napoleonem, Vi- 
rum temporum nostrorum facile prin- 
cipem, incertos belli eventus expertum, 
et in Angliam quasi ad aram confugien- 
tem (prisc’ gentis fide heu! nequicquam 
confisum) in remotam atque admodum 
horridam relegavit insulam, ubi con- 
tumeliis indigue vexatur, animi dolore, 
magis quim morbo corporis confectus, 


periit. Erubescite Britanni et lugete, 
quotquot hancce statuam contempla- 
mini !’— 


We now come to a grandiloquent 
letter of Dr. Parr, touching Archdeacon 
Bathurst’s communications respecting 
Queen Caroline, which is too good a 
sample of the Doctor to omit. 


Hatton Nov. 11, 1820. 

** Reverend, learned, and deeply-re- 
spected Archdeacon Bathurst, [ read your 
manly and interesting letter with exqui- 
site delight, for it was worthy of your 
sagacity, your fortitude, and your inte- 
grity. I employed my scribe in forward- 
ing it to Lady Ann Hamilton. 1 desired 
her ladyship to bring it before the Queen, 
and to explain who and what you are, as 
an ecclesiastical dignitary, as a man of 
letters, as a man of reflection, as a man 
of courage, and the eldest son of a pre- 
late who towers far above his fellows in 
purity of principle, independence of 
spirit, and holiness of life’ Lam com- 
missioned by her Majesty to convey her 
approbation, and her thanks ; and you, 
dear sir, will set a just value upon them. 
I should have written to you before, but 
1 have been for nearly three months, and 
for three months to come I shall continue 
to be very busy, in preparing a Catalogue 
of my copious and useful library. Oh! 
Mr. Archdeacon ! how happy should I be 
to welcome you at my table, and introduce 
you to my books. What a glorious 
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triumph it is to you, to Mr. Coke, and 
your father, that public opinion, wisely 
formed, and vigorously expressed, has 
been victorious over the worst artifices 
and the worst effects of the worst minis- 
ters, and their worst adherents; and an 
employer, who: in the duration, the ex- 
tent, the variety, the subtlety, and the 
malignity of his revenge, surpasses every 
wicked man that ever fell beneath my 
notice: but he has been baffled, he is 
disgraced, and probably he is dismayed. 
Archdeacon, does not your bosom glow 
with joy—are not your eyes and heart 
lifted up to Heaven, when you compare 
the disposition and condition of your 
venerable father, with the profligate ser- 
vility and the brutal inhumanity of his 
episcopal brethren? Not one of them 
seems to have formed any clear opinion 
upon the language of our blessed Lord. 
They have just glanced at the case, and 
picked up a few superficial incoherent 
notions, which they could neither arrange 
correctly, nor express perspicuously, but 
they stand very unequivocal signs of a dis- 
position KamnAevdew tov Aoyor T6v Oedv 
in flattery to the King, and for the pro- 
motion of their own secular purposes. 
This is a deadly blow to the honour and 
security of the Church. 

Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur 
Atriide.” 

The remainder of the first volume 
is taken up with miscellaneous matter 
of only temporary importance ; such 
as the dispute with the present Bishop 
of London about ordination in their 
respective dioceses—Catholic petitions 
—and family dissensions and diftficul- 
ties of a most painful nature, and 
such as had better have been confined 
to the sacred keeping of the domestic 
hearth. The greater part is how- 
ever filled with most irritable com- 
plaints by the Bishop and his son, of 
the neglect they suffered from the 
Government, and the straitened cir- 
cumstances to which they were all 
reduced. JVe can smile at this; but 
what idea will the world at large, and 
especially that part of the world 
which does not look with a very 
friendly eye on the Establishment, 
form of the expectations of the 
clergy, when it hears of these re- 
peated and urgent complaints of neg- 
lect, poverty, and even insult* and 





—— 


* ‘There could be hardly any necessity of marking this prescription with the insult 
to the Bishop of Norwich of appointing Dr. Blomfield to the see of London, as a 
reward, as it were, for the still reeking affront to this venerable prelate by a man with« 
out any one of his pretensions to merit, and not half his age.”"—L, p. 310, 
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ingratitude from a family, which, con- 
sisting of three persons, absorbed 
about 6 or 7000/. a year of the prefer- 
ment of the Church. Now what will 
it think of the Archdeacon himself 
with an income of more than 20001. a 
year still complaining* of the ‘‘ Res 
angusta domi,”’ and the ‘‘ dura pau- 
peries !”? We repeat that in our esti- 
mation these complaints are most ludi- 
crously unreasonable ; but to some, and 
those whose judgments are most worthy 
of estimation, they will appear to ex- 
hibit a spirit not exactly suitable to 
persons who are occupied about hea- 
venly things. The Archdeacon, it 
appears, considered himself entitled 
to an Irish bishopric at least ;—for 
what we do not know—but we must 
rebuke him seriously for the language 
he uses when Dr, Whately was offered 
the archiepiscopal see of Dublin, and 
himself was passed over. ‘‘ They rum- 
maged up (are the words) aDr. Whately 
from my father’s diocese.” Now this 
Dr. Whately was at that time Head of 
one of the colleges of Oxford, Professor 
of Political Economy, Bampton Lec- 
turer and author of several very esteem- 
ed works in Theology and Metaphysics. 
Weshould consider the Archdeacon, in 
all but politics, to be the obscure man : 
at least, no works of his in theology 
or literature have ever reached us; 
while Dr. Whately, from his talent, was 
a worthy successor of the learned au- 
thor ofthe Dissertations on Atonement. 
Whatever may be the merits (and we 
have no wish to deny them) of the 
Archdeacon, or his abilities,—we, at 
least, are confident that he is one of 
the most’ injudicious authors who 
ever compiled a book—and therefore 
ill-calculated to transmit to the public 
mind the private records of his father’s 
history, and to print the confidential 
communications with his family; of 
this, the opening of the second vo- 
lume presents a remarkable instance, 
where we read the following letter 
from the Bishop. 


‘¢ With respect to the * * * if he were 
a man whose mouth could be stopped by 
a quotation from our favourite author, 
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I could easily give him twenty, ‘sed non 
est is, ut illum aut pudor a turpitudine, 
aut metus a dedecore deterreret,’ though 
I do not estimate his character so low as 
you do, and know him to bea very good- 
tempered man ; at all events his politics 
will not hinder me from playing at 
whist with him.” 


When the Bishop wrote this to his 
son, it might be injudicious language 
he used—certainly it was strange— 
but he never could have expected that 
filial respect could have thought it 
necessary to publish such a_ do- 
cument respecting his brother on the 
bench, the present Bishop of Exeter. 
Again, we can see no good of the 
publication of the Archdeacon’s dif- 
ferences with the present Earl of Lei- 
cester. If he has, as he says, for 
sixteen or seventeen years received 
every mark of neglect, insult, and 
unkindness from Mr. Coke, notwith- 
standing repeated efforts of reconci- 
liation on his part, let him with 
Lucian oxdme e év yerrévey éore ra 
Séypara, and if they are not, let him 
‘his fardel bear’? with the meekness 
of a minister, and recollect “‘ that soft 
words turn away anger.”’ As we ad- 
vance in the narrative the same story 
of poverty and preferment continues. 
In one place (vol. 2, p. 56) the Bishop 
declares, ‘‘ he never gave himself any 
trouble about money, and not suffi- 
ciently estimated its value;”’ yet, soon 
after (p.60) he writes, ‘‘I derive great 
comfort from my steady adherence to 
a principle which I laid down in my 
early youth: the principle I mean of 
reserving not less than a third part of 
my annual income, to answer those exi- 
gencies which are sure to occur ;” 
and when the good old man breathed 
his last, at the age of 92, we find 
(p. 100) that he left about 30,0002. 
behind, which we think isa handsome 
episcopal fortune. What would old 
John Wesley have thought of this 
sum, who said, ‘‘ If when I die I have 
more than ten pound after my funeral 
expenses are paid, may ‘ Rascal’ be 
written on my tomb!” The family 
picture of the Bathursts extends to 








* The Bishop of Norwich in a letter to Grey, owns that his son, the Archdeacon, 


has very considerable preferments ! I. p. 345. 


Yet these are called the d/asted pros- 


pects of his family, I. p. 294.—The younger son, Robert, had 500/, clear in the 


church, 
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the ladies as well as the gentlemen— 
they all seem very poor, more or less 
imprudent, and very good-tempered 
and amiable. Of the mater-familias 
we read :— 

“The Bishop would often laugh at the 
bad conduct of his wife’s father, Dean 
Coote, and especially at what the Dean 
_ Said after the marriage was celebrated, 
upon taking leave, that she (meaning his 
daughter, the Bishop’s wife) was a poor 
creature, and her husband was not much 
better; and that he never saw any good 
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come of any one who read Homer: and 
the brute of a Dean actually let his 
daughter, after marriage with Dr. Ba- 
thurst, leave the house with only a bad 
guinea in her pocket, at all which the 
Bishop used to laugh heartily.”’ 

Wemust now close our extracts with 
a post mortem view of the Bishop’s 
character, as drawn by his son in an 
epitaph; in which the poverty and 
neglect of the family are still the lead- 
ing topic, and recorded for the inform- 
ation of posterity. 


i ho we 
Juxta dilecta conjugis ossa 
jussu suo jacet 
Episcopus Norvicensis vita functus, 
anno episcopatus 32, etatis 93, die Aprilis 5, A. D. 1837, 
Henricus Baruurst, LL.D. 
in diocesi certe spectabili, 
plend tamen in omnibus relus 
angustiarum, 
relictus, utcunque omni laude dignus, 
et posthabitus aliis, non sine invidié quidam 
nominandis, in disponendis Ecclesie opibus, 
atque hance, scilicet, solam ob causam 
quod contendebat in senatu fortiter 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam 
non vi, non iniquis legibus, 
sed pace universe Ecclesie, 
caritate, pudore, libertate communi, 
istis denique consiliis 
que, priusquam ipse decesserat, 
ab iisdem viris qui oppugnaverant 
probata sunt et defensa, 
esse sustinendam. 
Atqui jampridem, O Norvicensis Ager, 
tibi condiscipulus Christi unusquisque 
memori quoties animo recenset 
mores, et vitam, et consilia 
viri infra sepulti, 
pietatem ejus dum agnoscit amabilem, 
que, in morte, redintegrari voluit societatem, 
Uxoris, ita merito debite, 
fles tamen, quod, quem vivum sic colebas, 
mortuum non tibi contigit habere! 


Histoire Generale de lV’ Inde, Ancienne 
et Moderne. Par M. de Marlés. 
8vo. 6 vols. 

(Continued from Vol. LX. p. 623.) 


WE have already spoken of this 
work in a general way, and offered 
our remarks on Indian history. It 
now remains to select some particular 
traits which constitute, indeed, its 
principal charm. In Europe, history 
is a national matter; in Asia, it isa 
personal one ; and we seem less to be 
reading the account of a people, than 
a series of biographical incidents. 

In the ycar 1029, Mahmoud of 
Ghazna conquered Persia, and over- 





threw the race of Bowiah ; the follow- 
lowing instance of cruel pleasantry is 
related in connexion with this event : 

**Majdood Dowla, the last sovereign of 
this dynasty, was indolent and pusillani- 
mous; he surrendered without a contest, 
thinking perhaps to disarm his enemy by 
submission. Mahmoud coolly asked him 
if he knew the game of chess, and on 
Majdood’s replying in the affirmative, 
Are you not aware, he continued, that at 
that game two kings cannot remain toge- 
ther in the same place? These words of 
Mahmoud sufficiently intimated what 
treatment was reserved for his prisoner. 
Majdood was conducted under a strong 
escort to Ghazna, where he died shortly 
after.” iv. 40, 
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Alla the sovereign of India, of Chil- 
ligi extraction, in the 13th century, 
had formed the idea of promulgating 
a new religion, and of conquering the 
world. With the latter view he pro- 
posed to himself Alexander the Great, 
of Macedon, for a model, a circum- 
stance which shews how deeply that 
hero’s renown was impressed on the 
orientals. ‘‘ He had already taken 
the name of the Grecian hero, and 
caused himself to be called Secander 
the second. The money which was 
coined at this time bore this adopted 
name around his effigy.” —iv. 184.* 

The following curious incident oc- 
curs in the reign of Touglic Ghazi, in 
the fourteenth century : 

‘“* When his army had reached the 
mountains of Tourhat, they met several 
Indian rajahs, who had possessed them- 
selves of the passes, and seemed disposed 
to dispute them. Some charges of ca- 
valry sufficed to put them to flight ; they 
took refuge in a neighbouring forest, so 
thick that it was impossible for the 
cavalry to penetrate it. Immediately the 
soldiers took axes, and set themselves to 
hew down the trees of the forest. In some 
hours they arrived at an open space in 
the midst of the wood, where stood the 
town of Tourhat, defended by high walls, 
and seven trenches full of water. The 
emperor caused the place to be invested 
directly ; it cost three weeks to fill up the 
trenches, and to effect a breach. The 
town was taken; the rajah, his sons, his 
family, and several allied princes, fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, who car- 
ried them prisoners to Delhi: a strong 
garrison was left in the town, under the 
command of a distinguished officer named 
Ahmed.’’—iv. 222. 

In the same century -Mohammed 
III. experienced a death like that of 
our Henry I. who died of a surfeit 
of lampreys : 

‘* Ashe prided himself on a religious ob- 
servance of the practices of his faith, he 
submitted himself to the ordinary fasts ; 
but when he broke it, he ate fish with 
such excess, that he was seized with a 
fever.”"—ibid. 236. (Of this fever he 
died.) 

In the reign of Ferose III. in the 
same century, we meet with a curious 
account, which well deserves the at- 
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tention of geologists, although we do 
not remember to have it seen it no- 
ticed. It shews, that the vast re- 
mains which have been discovered in 
America, are also found in India. 
Much speculation might be advanced 
from this fact, but we leave the matter 
for others; and shall merely observe, 
that history, when copiously written, 
furnishes materials for many other 
sciences, which is no trivial evidence 
of its value. 


‘¢ Ferose had little success in war ; but 
he dug up uncultivated lands, built towns 
and fortresses, formed useful establish- 
ments, and these peaceful triumphs of 
art and industry over nature are well 
worth the bloody laurels of battles. There 
was in the province of Sirhind, not far 
from Hirdar, a mountain, from which 
issued a vast stream of water, which 
emptied itself into the Satalege, without 
any advantage to agriculture; and the 
province was only watered by the little 
river Selima, which sprang from the 
same mountain; the two sources were 
merely separated by an eminence, which 
occasioned the deviation of the streams. 
Ferose undertook to pierce the rock, and 
to hollow out a bed for the waters of the 
great stream, which would thus be car- 
ried into the Selima. Fifty thousand la- 
bourers were employed on these works, 
which were crowned with success. An 
immense extent of ground was brought 
into cultivation, and covered with plen- 
tiful harvests. We are assured, that in 
digging this channel, they found in the 
earth some skeletons of elephants prodi- 
giously large, and human bones no less 
remarkable for their gigantic size. Many 
of these skeletons were petrified.’’—ibid. 
244. (Query whether the designation 
of elephants was not a fanciful one ?) 

When Mahmound resisted the in- 
vasion of Timur, his veteran troops 
were armed in a manner which illus- 
trates the fiery darts in Ephesians, vi. 
16. ‘‘ They threw ignited materials, 
and a kind of fusee armed with a very 
sharp dart, which caused great de- 
struction among the ranks of the 
enemy.”’—ib. 274. 

The following remark is particularly 
happy; it condenses the substance of 
all oriental history into a few words. 
Speaking of the imprisonment of 
Hissam the Vizir, by Beloli, who 





_ ™ Another proof of the high esteem in which Alexander is held in the East, occurs 
in the 17th century. Mohammed, an Afghan chief, and an enemy of Aurengzebe, 


boasted to be descended from Alexander the Great, and a daughter of a King of 
Franso ana, v. 292. 
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owed his elevation to him (1451), the 
author observes, 


‘¢When a sovereign obeys only his own 
will, and when a single suspicion of the 
fidelity of a slave may become a sentence 
of death, the suspected slave has no means 
of safety except in revolt. The despot 
knows it, and to anticipate the revolt he 
strikes at the slave.’’—ibid. 318. 


Another remark at p. 322, deserves 
quoting. 

‘‘Nothing excites courage like being 
fortunate; laurels always attract* other 
laurels. In the joy of these first triumphs, 
the soldiers of Beloli demanded the op- 
portunity of gaining others ; and the em- 
peror knew how to profit ably by their 
inclinations.”’ 


At the first battle of Panniput (for 
that place is distinguished by battles) 
in 1525, we find the tactic of military 
squaresemployed by the famous Baber. 

‘‘Tbrahim had ranged his troops ina 
single column from a wish to crush the 
Mogul’s by numbers ; Baber had drawn an 
advantage from this bad arrangement, 
and his troops, drawn up in four bodies, 
could hardly be come at by the enemy, 
while they could make the first onset at 
different points.’’ 

A similar arrangement was made by 
Robert Bruce at Bannockburn. ‘‘ The 
Scottish squares (says an eminent 
historian) were light and compact, 
though firm; they moved easily, al- 
tered their front at pleasure, and 
suited themselves to every emergency 
of the battle.’’t 

It is impossible to read the following 
anecdote of the conqueror Baber, 
without feeling that it deserves to be 
better known. 

*¢ While as yet he was only Prince of 
Angana, in the mountains of Indija, 
he learned that a rich caravan, coming 
from China, had been buried under the 
snow, in crossing a chain of those moun- 
tains, and that all the persons had perished. 
Immediately he sent some soldiers to 
guard the place where the fatal event had 
happened, and as soon as the season 
would permit, he caused all the goods 
which had belonged to that caravan to be 
carefully collected, and stored in ware- 
houses. He then sent messengers to 
China, with orders to seek out the pro- 
prietors, and to invite them to repair to 
him. When they were arrived, he re- 
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stored to them the full of what they be- 
lieved to be lost, and not only would he 
accept of nothing from them, but in addi- 
tion he generously defrayed all expense 
they had incurred in his dominions.”— 
ibid. 386. 

It may seem labour lost to become 
the apologists of Sardanapalus, and 
perhaps some will thank us little, for 
leaving them one tyrant Jess to abuse. 
But in studying history, we delight to 
do justice. Now the imputed effe- 
minacy of that Prince rests mainly on 
the luxurious inscription which he 
had engraved in Cilicia. 

“Eat, drink, and play,—the rests 
not worth a fillip.” The question 
then is, are such inscriptions a proof 
of effeminacy? No one will charge 
that defect on the conqueror Baber, 
yet he did not disdain to have such in- 
scriptions exhibited. ‘‘ When he gave 
a feast to his favourites, there was 
always a fountain of wine in the ban- 
queting-room, and over the fountain 
an inscription in verse : ‘ Day of plea- 
sure! Flowery springtime. Old wine 
and a young mistress! Let us enjoy, 
let us enjoy the present moment, for 
life flies {away and does not return.’ ’’ 
The inscriptions are the same to all 
intents. It is highly probable that 
the one which Sardanapalus erected, 
was intended to adorn a feast, held at 
the building of those cities ; and that 
being engraved on durable materials, 
it remained for centuries. Oriental his- 
tory, we would observe, can only be 
understood by a reference to itself, and 
to judge of it by European notions 
is improper; yet this is a fault which 
historians are constantly committing. 

The seven diversely coloured walls 
of Ecbatana, built by Deioces, are 
supposed by some to have had a refer- 
ence to the planets. The following 
account of Humaioun deserves to be 
mentioned in connexion with that 
opinion. He was greatly addicted, it 
must first be observed, to judicial as- 
trology. 

** It is said that even during his father’s 
lifetime, he had constructed seven con- 
tiguous palaces, consecrated to the seven 
planets, and in each of these he resided 
according to the horoscope of the day. 
It is added, that in the beginning of his 





* Appellent. This French expression 
ealleth unto deep.’’ Ps. 42, v. 7 


+ Tytler’s Hist. of Scotland, vol. i. 311, 
8 


resembles that in the Psalms, ‘“ Deep 
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reign, he still inhabited the seven palaces, 
and that there he daily gave public audi- 
ence. The palace of the Moon was re- 
served for foreign ambassadors, travellers, 
and poets ; soldiers were received in that 
of Brispont or Mars; judges in that of 
Mercury, &c. But the care of public 
affairs soon snatched him from these 
peaceful employments, to place him at 
the head of armies.’’ ibid. 388. 


We wonder that no one has ever 
thought of composing a volume on 
royal and state impostors ;* it would 
embrace a wide historical range, and 
in the hands of an able narrator would 
furnish a series of interesting details. 
The West is very fertile in this sort of 
speculators, but from the time of the 
false Swerdis they have existed in the 
east. It seems, indeed, a kind of re- 
tributive puzishment of that cruel 
policy, by which unsuccessful aspi- 
rants are usually put to death; new 
sources of trouble arise from their 
ashes to trouble the security of princes, 
who cement their thrones by blood or 
by poison. 

Cosron, the grandson of Akbar the 
great, was confined in prison, and had 
his eyes put out by his father Selim, 
with whom, indeed, he had disputed 
the crown. In 1611 a false Cosron 
made his appearance. 


‘‘An impostor, named Couttoub, of 
Patan extraction, endeavoured to pass 
himself off for the prince Cozron, saying 
that he had escaped from prison and 
made a great many dupes. The prince’s 
misfortunes had given him an interest in 
the eyes of the common people, and 
Couttoub was in no wantof soldiers. He 
had under his command from seven to 
eight thousand men, with whom he 
marched on Patna, during the absence of 
the Soubah. It was a large town, but 
without defence ; Couttoub easily made 
himself master of it. Some persons who 
knew him being desirous of undeceiving 
the people, were punished with death, 
which made others more cautious. The 
Soubah, who at heart was inclined to 
Cozron, heard so many different accounts 
that at first he knew not what to think, at 
last he received certain information which 
enabled him to judge of Couttoub. Then 
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assembling his troops he took the route 
to Patna. The rebel hastened to meet 
him, and was completely defeated. The 
vanquished and the victors entered the 
city together. Couttoub, as a last re- 
source, shut himself up in the very house 
of the Soubah; he was killed there by a 
brick which was thrown at him from a 
neighbouring house. His death put an 
end to this war, which lasted only a 
month.’’ v. 93. 

A somewhat similar instance oc- 
curred in the reign of Aurengzebe. 
His brother Soujah, who disputed the 
throne with him, perished in the at- 
tempt in 1660. However, as he was 
generally beloved, while Aurengzebe 
was feared, a belief prevailed that he 
still existed in Persia. An Afghan, 
whose features had some resemblance 
to Soujah’s, assumed his name, and 
at first obtained some successes, but at 
length was obliged to flee into Persia 
for safety. This happened in 1673, 
thirteen years after the real Soujah’s 
death, but the practicability of such 
an attempt, at that distance of time, 
shews how little regard was felt in 
India for the celebrated Aurengzebe.¢ 

It is pleasing to read of treachery 
defeating itself. The following in- 
stance is as remarkable as any in 
history; perhaps it has not its pa- 
rallel. 

“¢ Abdallah, as general of the advanced 
guard, had commenced the attack; but 
having been gained over to the party of 
Shah-Jehan,} he no sooner saw his troop 
engaged, than, followed by some officers, 
he hastened to throw himself into the 
ranks oftheenemy. His soldiers mistook 
this act of perfidy for an impulse of 
bravery, and advanced to support him. 
The rebels could not resist their impetu- 
ous shock, and fell back upon the main 
body, where they occasioned some dis- 
order. The vizer,§ perceiving it, endea- 
voured immediately to follow up this 
movement, which might become decisive, 
and he charged in person at the head of 
the centre, which increased the confusion. 
The death of Bickermajit put an end to 
resistance of the part of the rebels.’’ 
ibid. 112. 


A classical allusion, made by an 





* See an article on Royal Impostors in Gent. Mag. vol. xci1.2,p.38. 

+ In Mr. Jackson’s Miscellaneous work on Timbuctoo and Western Africa is an 
account of an impostor called Buhellesa who aspired to the emperorship of Morocco. 

+ Who was then im arms against his father. This happened in 1622. 


§ Not the same person as Abdallah. 
Gent. Mag. Vot. XI. 
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Eastern prince, deserves to be quoted, 
as it shews him to be well read. Dara, 
it must be premised, is the name by 
which Darius is known in India, as 
he is called Darab in Persia. Dara, 
the brother of Aurengzebe, and like 
the aforementioned Soujah, an un- 
successful competitor for the crown, 
used frequently to say to his son, “I 
bear the same name as Darius ; like 
him, I have loved the pomp and 
grandeur of the earth; like him, I 
shall have more to fear from my ser- 
vants than from the sword of my ene- 
mies.” ibid. 276. 

The wretched Dara was put to death 
in prison, by an order which Aureng- 
zebe appeared to grant with reluctance. 
When his head was brought to him 
he first had it washed to see if it was 
indeed his brother’s; and after all 
doubt was removed he exclaimed the 
unfortunate! and it is added that he 
shed tears. The real meaning of these 
tears must remain problematical, and 
many will set them down at once as 
hypocritical; yet we are willing to 
believe that a rapid succession of 
passions took place in the tyrant’s 
breast. As long as his brother’s 
death could be doubtful he was anxious 
to ascertain the fact; when it was as- 
certained, andno room was left for 
apprehension, better feelings resumed 
their sway. We believe that the tears 
which Cesar shed at the sight of 
Pompey’s head were sincere, and we 
think that Lucan has done his own 
feelings little credit by the way in 
which he has treated them. The 
tears shed by Elizabeth after the exe- 
cution of Mary, Queen of Scots, are 
another case in point; there is a 
beautiful passage on that subject in 
the Life of Secretary Davison by Sir 
N. H. Nicolas, which all who value 
*‘the philosophy of history’ would 
do well to peruse. 

The reader may already have sur- 
mised that Aurengzebe could not have 
felt easy about the transmission of his 
history to posterity. In fact, as M. 
de Marles says in a note, ‘‘ Aureng- 
zebe was afraid of the judgment of his 
contemporaries, and the severity of 
history ; he had forbidden the account 
of his life to be written, except under 
his own eyes. Such writers as would 
not make a trade of adulation aban- 
doned the pen, and there is no com- 
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plete history of the reign of this prince.”’ 
v. 298. 

The death of Aurengzebe is the 
turning-point of the Mogul empire. 
From that period it exhibits nothing 
but dissension, weakness, and decay. 
What the author says on this subject 
deserves to be cited : 


‘The Mogul power ended with Au- 
rengzebe; he had held the reins of em- 
pire with a firm hand, but none of his 
sons had the same abilities. The troubles 
which their disunion occasioned at his 
death served as a prelude to the storms, 
whose violence, shaking the glorious 
throne of Abkar to its foundation, pro- 
ceeded to break the sceptre of Aureng- 
zebe in the feeble hands of his successors. 
When we consider the events which fol- 
lowed during the former half of the 
eighteenth century, in their tumultuous 
passage overthrowing institutions which 
seemed securely established; when we 
reflect on this rapid transition from 
strength to weakness, from the brilliancy 
of victory to the shame of defeat, from 
prosperity to the most frightful reverses ; 
when we behold this throne, which, in 
respect of power, falls overturned by the 
tempest to the bottom of an abyss, where 
even its fragments are engulfed and dis- 
appear; we are convinced that the prin- 
ciples of vitality which appeared to ani- 
mate the vast empire of Akbar, existed 
less in the springs of government than in 
the character of the reigning prince. On 
the contrary the germs of decline are dis- 
covered in the constitution of the state ; 
as long as the sovereign had firmness of 
will, and by his talents or his qualities 
could exercise sufficient moral power over 
men’s minds to execute his will without 
hindrance, the motion which it commu- 
nicated to the entire government lasted 
uninterrupted in spite of the imperfec- 
tions whieh might have injured its pro- 

ess with an impulse less constant or less 

ecisive. But when the will of the sove- 
reign could be violated with impunity, 
every defect in the machinery caused a 
total interruption of the motion, which 
could not recover itself without an effort. 
Thus we see a wheel, carried along by a 
continual force, run as rapidly over rough 
ground as over the smoothness of ice ; 
but if the impulse subsides, every un- 
evenness Offers an obstacle which it over- 
comes no longer.’’ v. 352. 


Thecharacter of Mohammed, in whose 
reign the Mogul empire was shaken 
by Nadir Shah’s invasion, is illus- 
trated by a comparison which would 
have done credit to any writer, but 
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which M. de Marlés candidly ac- 
knowledges to be borrowed. 


‘This prince, who would have suited 
India in other times, was naturally mild 
and affable, and was neither deficient in 
knowledge or in courage, but hisgood qua- 
lities were spoiled by indolence and irre- 
solution. ‘His mind,’ says one of his 
Persian biographers,’ resembled a lake, 
whose waters are moved by the slightest 
breath of wind, and become calm the mo- 
ment after.’ Another adds, ‘ that he bore 
ill-fortune more by indifference and list- 
lessness than by greatness of soul.’”— 
v. 443. 


During the decline of the Mogul 
empire, the only person, who appears 
really entitled to the name of a patriot, 
is Munnu. All the rest are mere sel- 
fish seekers of their own fortune, but 
he is asplendid exception. His early 
death was an irreparable loss to the 
empire. Sad indeed was the state of 
the country that could produce but 
one disinterested character in half a 
century. The next extract which we 
shall make is the catastrophe of the last 
independent Emperor of India, if, in- 
deed, suchan epithet applies inany way 
tohim. The unfortunate Shah Allum 
had fallen into the power of Gholam 
Caudir, a Rohilla chief, by whom he 
was dethroned, and one of his sons 
advanced to the nominal sovereignty. 
By a refinement of cruelty he was 
made incapable of possessing the 
throne, according to oriental ideas. 


“When the tenth of August [1788] 
had arrived, Caudir, escorted by five 
Afghans as cruel as himself, entered the 
emperor’s chamber, ordered these men to 
seize him, and throwing himself upon 
him furiously, put out both his eyes with 
the point of his dagger. He then gave 
orders that all the princes of the impe- 
rial family should suffer the same treat- 
ment; but one of his officers succeeded 
in persuading him to retract it.”’—vi, 81. 


It is melancholy to read that Scin- 
dia’s forces, who came with the ex- 
press intention of delivering Delhi 
from this monster, arrived four days 
too late, and these in too small a 
body to effect their object. While 
Caudir was passing his time in the 
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vilest debaucheries, his imperial vic- 
tim was reduced to actual want, and 
lived for some days on undressed rice 
and water. But justice, though tardy, 
is sure. The great Mahratta army 
advanced. Caudir quitted the city, 
then changing his mind returned to it. 
He now struck the emperor with his 
own hands, and threatened him with 
the massacre of all his children, in 
case of being vanquished. He next 
set fire to the palace, but happily it 
was extinguished, and the emperor 
saved, for the Mahrattas arrived, and 
rendered him all the help in their 
power. 


‘*Gholam Caudir shut himself up in 
Inhirta, and passing all at once from 
audacity and a to the throes 
and agonies of terror, he caused a capi- 
tulationto be demanded. The Mahratta 
chief, repelling his demand with horror,* 
only answered by ordering an assault. 
The Rohillas defended themselves with 
great courage and resolution ; but scarcely 
had night arrived when Caudir, trembling 
for hislife, mounteda swift horse by stealth, 
fastened a heavy case full of jewels to the 
saddle, and quitted the town by a false 
gate. It was to his terrors that the chil- 
dren of Shah Allum owed their life; he 
feared lest the order to put them to death 
should make his project of flying sus- 
pected, and his soldiers oppose it. He 
had scarcely gone a league when his 
horse fell; he was so bruised by the fall 
as to be incapable of moving; the horse 
getting up immediately, galloped off, and 
continued his course, carrying the trea- 
sures of Delhi. At day-break the pea- 
sants found Caudir lying in the road, 
and to his misfortune they recognized 
him. After being taken to the Mahratta 
camp he speedily received the punishment 
due to his crimes. Rana caused him to 
be loaded with chains, after which he was 
enclosed in an iron cage placed on a pe- 
destal, that every one might behold this 
tiger in human form. When Scindia 
arrived, his limbs, nose, and ears, were 
cut off, and in this state he was left to 
the horrible pains of a lingering death ; 
the monster expired before he arrived at 
Delhi, whither they were removing him.” 
—ibid. 88. 


Although, according to the eastern 
maxims, a prince who has lost his 





* This expression probably means horror at entering into any terms with such 


a wretch. 


+ The author justly compares the lamentable tenth of August with the overthrow 
of the French monarchy, which took place on the same day in 1792. 
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sight is incapable of reigning, Scin- 
dia replaced the unfortunate Shah 
Allum on the throne. The English, 
into whose hands he passed in 1803, 
by the defeat of Scindia, suffered him 
to retain his nominal sovereignty, but 
the Mogul dominion was now at an 
end. There is something which in an- 
other case would be ludicrous, but 
which in his is affecting, in the mean- 
ing of his title, Suan ALLuM; it sig- 
nifies Lord of the world. He diedin 
1807. The fullest, and most pathetic 
account of his catastrophe, is to he 
found in his Life, by Major Franck- 
lin, which contains a circumstantial 
narrative of his reign to that time. 

‘* Soon after the disturbances of Vel- 
lore, the emperor Shah Allum died at 
Delhi, aged eighty-two years, in which 
he could reckon half a century of mis- 
fortunes and calamities, miseries and 
sufferings. His son Akbat succeeded to 
the title. The English performed the 
mock ceremony of proclaiming a man 
emperor, who lives on a pension which 
they consent to allow him, and who has 
less power in the capital of his empire, 
than the lowest of their agents.”’— 
ibid. 154. 

The account of the celebrated Nour- 
Mahal, in the appendix, is imperfect, 
as it ends at her elevation, though 
the subsequent part of her life was 
eventful. 

At vol. iv. p. 24, the author appears 
to confound Cansuge with Delhi. 
We do not perceive any mention of 
the pestilence which raged from China 
to Greenland, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He speaks, indeed, under the 
year 1342, of thousands perishing by 
famine; and the dreadful mortality 
which took place about that period, 
may be alluded to, as famine is usually 
the sad concomitant of pestilence. It 
is, however, a virtue in historians, to 
be precise and definite in the language 
they employ; else they are often sup- 
posed to have omitted facts, which 
they really had in view. On the 
whole, we are disposed to regard this 
work as an accession to our historical 
library. The learned orientalist may 
look above it, but to the generality of 
readers it may justly be recommended. 
It is more readable than Dow, more 
complete than Wallace, and more a 
history of India proper than Mills, 
though in many respects thai work is 
entitled to rank as the first of the kind, 
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The History and Antiqvities of Carlisle : 
with an account of the Castles, Gen- 
tlemen’s Seats, and Antiquities in the 
Vicinity, and Biographical Memoirs 
of Eminent Men connected with the 
Locality. 8vo. pp. 460. 


THIS is, on the whole, a work of 
considerable merit. The publisher, Mr. 
Samuel Jefferson, of Carlisle, has been 
more than usually fortunate in the 
amount and quality of the literary as- 
sistance he has received from a variety 
of able contributors; and he has ex- 
ecuted his own editorial task with 
much judgment and good sense. There 
was not before any History of Carlisle 
beyond a few summary guide-books ; 
and the only former accounts of it 
worthy of mention, are those in the 
Histories of Cumberland, by Nicolson 
and Burn, by Hutchinson, and by 
the Lysons’s. 

From its peculiar and very impor- 
tant situation as a_ border fortress, 
Carlisle mixes more than most places 
in the general history of the kingdom ; 
and for this part of the subject the 
foundation was broadly laid in Rid- 
path’s Border History, and in other 
works. We feel bound, however, to 
add that our author appears to have 
availed himself very industriously of 
all sources within his reach, and to 
be generally alive to the additional 
materials which have been afforded by 
modern works. 

His architectural descriptions have 
been very ably supplied by an anony- 
mous contributor. This was a sub- 
ject with’which his predecessors of the 
last generation were entirely unac- 
quainted; a flood of new light was, 
however, brought into Cumberland by 
the brother authors of the Magna Bri- 
tannia. We may here incidentally men- 
tion that Mr. R. W. Billings, a well- 
known architectural artist, and author 
of a very complete work on the Temple 
Church, is now engaged in engraving 
a series of plates descriptive of Carlisle 
cathedral, after the manner of Britton’s 
Cathedral Antiquities. It is an edi- 
fice shorn of its due proportions, bat- 
tered alike by time and border war- 
fare, and imperfect from unfinished 
reconstructions ; but it has curious 
portions, and its east window, in par- 
ticular, is perhaps the finest existing 
specimen of the Decorated style, being 
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preferred by Rickman even to the cele- 
brated west window of York Minster. 

Apart from architecture, Hutchin- 
son had a good talent for observation 
and description; and his account of 
Carlisle furnishes a striking example 
of the value which accrues even in 
less than half a century to minute and 
apparently trifling remarks, especially 
when they are made in a transition 
period of society—and what period, in 
this ever-changing world, is not more 
or less a period of transition? It is 
true, however, that in the present in- 
stance the change has been rapid; for 
in the course of half a century Carlisle, 
from being a dull and silent military 
garrison, quietly sleeping within its 
girdle of ramparts, has been converted 
into a strictly manufacturing town, 
throwing out its various arms ofcommu- 
nication, and gathering in its vicinity a 
teeming and busy population. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s details are somewhat 
long, and Mr. Jefferson has judiciously 
compressed them. In the following 
extracts we shall beat the field still 
more cursorily, as our only object will 
be to bring forward the more striking 
points of the picture : 


‘¢ Carlisle, after this period (the period 
of the rebellion in 1745, when it was first 
occupied by the Pretender’s adherents, 
and afterwards became the scene of the 
execution of many of them), continued to 
present the appearance of an important 
military garrison. Sentries were posted at 
every gate, besides those at the castle 
and the house of the governor. The 
gates were closed and locked every night 
with the usual military parade ; and guns 
were fired morning and evening, when 
they were opened or shut. The draw- 
bridge at the outer gates of the castle 
was drawn up every night at ten o'clock, 
and thus all communication with the city 
was cutoff. There were towers or turrets, 
at intervals, along the whole line of the 
city walls, and upon these cannon were 
placed and sentinels posted. The greater 
part of the soldiers and artillery-men who 
formed the garrison were quartered on 
the citizens. 

“* At this time the trade of Carlisle was 
very limited, and a large part of it was 
transacted at the two great annual fairs, 
at which numbers of persons attended from 
different parts of England and Scotland. 
Provisions and other necessary articles 
were very cheap, and the industry of the 
citizens provided them with wearing ap- 
parel of their gwn spinning. In conse- 
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quence of the little trade carried on, there 
were at this time no public carriers from 
this city. Coals were brought in sacks 
on ponies, which were allowed to graze in 
Fisher street, which was then quite green 
with grass. 

‘* The office of Mayor was considered to 
be of great consequence ; he seldom ap- 
peared in public without some of the in- 
signia of his office, and was generally at- 
tended by one of his serjeants. The citi- 
zens were industrious and hospitable, and 
a friendly and neighbourly intercourse 
pervaded the whole city. 

‘* The Market-place was disfigured and 
rendered incommodious by the Guard- 
house and the Shambles. The latter 
were private property, built of wood, and 
covered with slates of different kinds, 
which gave them an unsightly and gro- 
tesque appearance. At the north end of 
the shambles was a draw-well, over which 
was a building supported by pillars, called 
Carnaby’s Folly. Adjoining to this was 
the Fish-market. The Shambles and 
Folly were taken down about the year 
1790; the [former] having been pur- 
chased, at a great price, by the corpora. 
tion ; the [latter*] wastheir own property. 
There were also two or three public draw- 
wells in Scotch-street. There were two 
stone bridges over the Eden, one of four, 
the other of nine arches. 

“The houses of the citizens bore no 
marks of taste, or even of what would now 
be considered requisite for comfort. Most 
were built of wood and clay, in few 
instances exceeding one story in height, 
and generally covered with thatch. The 
gable-ends of many fronted the street, in 
the old style of domestic architecture, 
and presented long rows of porches at 
each door. The rooms were miserably 
lighted by the small windows, which were 
irregularly placed ; and the strong outer 
doors were arched, and fastened together 
by wooden pins projecting from the sur- 
face. Those houses which were two 
stories high, had the upper rooms floored 
with oak, but without any ceiling be- 
neath. They were not painted, either 
within or without. 

“The lanes and avenues, even the 
church road, were not paved; and in 
many places entirely covered with weeds 
and underwood. The streets, not often 
trod upon, were in many parts green with 
grass. Thecentre part or causeway, rose to 
considerableheight. The fronts from the 





* We have altered these two words 
former and latter, having the authority 
of Hutchinson for sodoing. Besides, our 
present author had just above stated that 
the shambles were priyate property, Rev, 
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houses were pavedin the same manner ; the 
consequence of which was that the ken- 
nels or gutters were deep trenches, and 
stone bridges were placed in many dif- 
ferent parts, for the convenience of pass- 
ing from one side of the street to the 
other. These gutters were the reservoirs 
of all kinds of filth, which, when a sud- 
den heavy rain happened, by stopping the 
conduit of the bridges, inundated the 
streets so as to render them impassible 
on foot. Manure was of such little value, 
that the corporation gave a man 40s. 
per annum, and a new cart occasionally, to 
remove it every week. Goods were 
brought into the city on pack-horses, as 
the roads were so bad as to be almost im- 
passable for other conveyances. Thestaple 
trade was in whips and fish-hooks, but 
there was also a small linen manufactory. 
As there were no — breweries, the 
publicans brewed their ale, and many of 
them made their own malt. * * * 

“‘ About the year 1747, a company of 
Hamburgh merchants selected Carlisle as a 
suitable place in which to carry on an ex- 
tensive woollen manufactory, although at 
such a distance from those parts of the 
kingdom where this branch of business 
had generally been cultivated. This ma- 
nufactory was of great consequence to 
Carlisle and its neighbourhood, but in 
a few years declined, and the company be- 
came insolvent. About the year 1750 
Aldermen Richard and William Hodgson 
established a manufactury of coarse linen 
cloths, called Osnaburghs, and also a 
woollen manufactory, which, however, 
was of short duration. 

‘¢At this period the military road from 
Carlisle to Newcastle was commenced, 
chiefly on the line which was formerly 
the Roman road. When this was com- 
pleted, carts and waggons were more fre- 
quently used. Soon after, manufactories 
of linen and cotton began rapidly to in- 
crease, and improvements in the city con- 
tinually took place. Houses were built 
in a greatly improved manner, and every 
year an additional number, which gradu- 
ally replaced those on the old con- 
struction. In 1756 a public brewery was 
established near the Irish Gate. * * The 
balls and assemblies were held in a large 
room in the castle, which occupied the 
site of the new magazine. At this time 
there were four private carriages kept in 
the city,—a coach and four belonging to 
Dr. Waugh, Dean of Worsester ; another 
coach and four, the property of General 
Stanwix; and two single horse chaises be- 
longing to Major Farrer and Mr. Dobin- 
son. About this period post chaises were 
first kept at theInns. * * * 


‘In 1761 a company from Newcastle 


commenced the calico-printing in this 
city, under the firm of Scott, Lamb, 
and Co., and an extensive manufactory 
was established soon after. In conse- 
quence, land increased in value, rents 
were heightened in proportion, and prices 
in general rose considerably. Families 
who before had been unable to earn more 
than eight shillings weekly, were now re- 
ceiving from twenty to thirty shillings. 
This increase of business brought num- 
bers of the Scotch and Irish in search of 
employment. * * In 1794 there were 
four print-fields, which employed about 
one thousand persons. * * There 
were also two hundred persons employed 
in spinning cotton, * * Three brew- 
eries, at this time, paid upwards of 6000/. 
annually in duty; and a soap manufactory 
paid 15007. * * 

‘‘ After the introduction of manufac- 
turing into Carlisle, the population of the 
city was considerably increased. In 1763 
the inhabitants were numbered, on a sug- 
gestion of Bishop Lyttelton, and found 
to be 4158. In 1780 they were again 
enumerated under the inspection of Dr. 
Heysham, when they were found to have 
increased to 6299, and the number of 
houses was 891. In 1801 the inhabitants 
were found to be 10,221; in 1811, 12,531; 
in 1821, 14,.... ; in 1831, 19,069.” 


Such is a sample of the curious 
particulars and valuable statistical re- 
marks for which we are chiefly in- 
debted to the observation of Mr. 
Hutchinson; and of his correspon- 
dent Mr. R. Longrigg, a resident in 
the city. A few lines, from a subse- 
quent part of the present volume, in 
which the commercial history of the 
place is more fully detailed, will com- 
plete the picture in its main features : 

‘From the introduction of the cotton 
manufactory, Carlisle commenced a steady 
course of prosperity; since 1761 it has 
three times doubled its inhabitants, and, 
besides the employment given to the na- 
tive population, it sends forth work to the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages at 
a distance of twenty, thirty, and even 
forty miles around. The principal fabrics 
are ginghams and checks (for the West 
Indian market), calicoes, carpets, table- 
cloths, &c. There are eleven or twelve 
cotton-mills in the town and immediate 
vicinity; three print-fields, several dye- 
houses, bleacheries, hat-manufactories, 
three iron-founderies, and four public 
breweries. 

“The Ship Canal, extending from 
Carlisle to the Solway Frith near Bow- 
ness, was commenced in 1819, and com- 
Pleted in 1823, at the cost of about 
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90,0007. It is eleven miles and a half in 
length, has eight locks, and is navigable 
by vessels of less than a hundred tons 
burden. * * The warehouses have 
been bonded since 1832, and at present 
contain goods to the value of upwards of 
40,0002. 

‘Carlisle is destined to form the point 
of concentration for four Railroads, or 
the centre from which four Railroads will 
diverge:—east, to Newcastle; west, to 
Maryport ; north, to Glasgow ; and south, 
to Liverpool, Manchester, and London ; 
thus becoming the intersecting point of 
across, which will stretch from sea to 
sea, and lay the country under contribu- 
tion to augment its commercial prosperity 
and importance.”’ 

We must now remark that the 
judgment shown in the general selec- 
tion and arrangement of the contents 
of this volume, is not attended by 
equal care in its language, or skill in 
its correction. There is neither the 
polish of the scholar nor the minute 
accuracy of the antiquary. The La- 
tin inscriptions, modern as well as 
ancient, are full of misprints. Of the 
monuments in the cathedral mentioned 
in p. 185, we should say that in a 
History of Carlisle the epitaphs should 
have been given at length, or at least 
their dates. A poetical or a philolo- 
gical antiquary would have thought it 
worth his while to have deceghacst 
more completely the rhyming legends 
of saints, painted in the cathedral by 
Prior Senus, or Senhouse, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century ; 
but they are merely transcribed from 
Hutchinson. The sepulchral portrait 
of Bishop Robinson should have been 
engraved from a tracing of the brass 
in the cathedral, which would have 
been very nearly as easy as copying 
the engraving already published of 
his duplicate brass at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

To notice the inaccuracies of the 
epitaphs would occupy more space 
than we can afford; but we will say 
something on one or two other ancient 
inscriptions. In p. 173 we are told 
that two ancient copes, 


‘together with the cornu eburneum 
[an ancient tenure horn] are preserved 
in an old almery or closet in St. Catha- 
rine’s Chapel; where there are several 
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other of these ancient receptacles * for the 
benefactions of the charitable, all of 
which have been richly painted and or- 
namented with carved work ; and on one 
of them was an inscription in old English 
characters, now defaced : 


En doms. hec floruit Godibour sub teg- 
mine Thomae. 


ci bonus immensis merces sint dimida 
lusis.’’ 


Now, by the engraving in Hutchin- 
son, p. 130, we perceive that this in- 
scription was very different to the 
above, though there is one word we 
do not decypher, 


Cum domus hec floruit gudebowr sub 
tegmine thome, 

cum bonis immensis merces sint d..... 
a lucis. 


which corrects an error in the ortho- 
graphy of the Prior’s name, several 
times spelt in this book Gondibour, 
but it is shown by the inscription 
to have been Goudebour, or in modern 
spelling Goodbower. 

In p. 112 we find an inscription on . 
a tower of the castle correctly given, 
but quite misunderstood in a trans- 
lation— 


Sumptibus hoc fecit propriis opus Elizabetha 
Regina occiduas dominus Scroop dum regit 
oras. 


‘* Which may be read (says our author), 
Lord Scroop, while Warden of the Wes- 
tern Marches, erected this at his own 
expense, in thereign of Queen Elizabeth.” 


But this would have been quite 
contrary to the usual practice, of the 
Crown bearing the charge of main- 
taining its own castles. The Latin is 
by no means involved, all the difficulty 
being created by the translator; and 
we need scarcely add that the proper 
sense is, ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth made this 
work at her own expense, whilst Lord 
Scrope was Warden of the West 
Marches.” 

At p. 324 is engraved a small silver 
buckle, or fibula, found in 1829, said 
to inscribed IHESVS H. R. Jesus 
Hominum Redemptor; but the two 
last letters are NA. the first syllable 
of Nazarenus. 

_ We will now make a few observa- 
tions on a matter of greater import- 
ance, namely, ‘“‘ The Earldom of Car- 





* This is a specimen of the carelessness 
sentences. 


of our author in the construction of his 


The reader would hardly understand what are the receptacles meant : 


but from Hutchinson we ascertain that the inscription was on one of the almeries. 
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lisle,” of which we are told at p. 438 
that it ‘‘was given to Ranulph de 
Meschines by William the Conqueror, 
but surrendered by his son of the same 
name, to Henry I.;” thatit was ‘‘re- 
vived in the person of Sir Andrew de 
Harcla, in 1322, but was extinct in 
the following year, when he was exe- 
cuted ;”’ that ‘‘ in 1622 Sir James Hay 
was created Earl of Carlisle; but in 
1660 the title again became extinct by 
the death of James the second Earl, 
without issue ;”’ and, lastly, that ‘‘ the 
Earldom of Carlisle was again revived 
in 1661, in the person of Charles 
Howard,” in which family it still re- 
mains. 

Now, we are aware that the above 
statement is the same which has long 
been copied from book to book ; but 
the fault we have to find is, that in a 
History of Carlisle so important a fea- 
ture as the Earldom (if an Earldom 
there was) should not be more fully 
investigated. 

With respect to the person first 
mentioned, we find it stated in Brooke’s 
Catalogue, 1619, p. 51: 


‘¢ Randolphe Meschines, sonne of Ran- 
dolphe Viscount of Baieulx, and Alice his 
wife, base daughter of Richard the third 
Duke of Normandy, came into England 
with William the Conquerour, who gave 
him the Earledome of Carlisle.’’ 


and of his son, the second Randolph 
(in p. 38) that, succeeding in right of 
his mother to the Earldom of Chester, 
he“ surrendred Carlisle, his father’s 
emledome, to king Henry the first.” 
But Sir Harris Nicolas, in his Sy- 
nopsis of the Peerage, remarks, with- 
out noticing the first Ranulph, 


‘“‘Ranulph de Meschines, afterwards 
Earl of Chester, is by many writers called 
Earl of Carlisle, though there is but little, 
if any, authority for the statement.”’ 


Then, with regard to Sir Andrew de 
Harcla, it would have well become our 
historian to have inquired what au- 
thority there is for attributing to him 
the title of Earl, beyond the circum- 
stance of his having been Governor of 
the royal castle of Carlisle; and if 
Edward II. really did, in the warmth 
of his favour, confer that dignity upon 
him, whether or no it should not be 
considered the creation of Cumberland 
into an earldom, for in ancient times 
the dignity of Earl always implied 
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jurisdiction over a considerable dis- 
trict or county; and though some 
Earls might chose to be designated by 
the name of their chief residence, yet 
that was merely the head, of which 
the county at large was the body. 
Thus the Earl of Salisbury was, in 
fact, Earl of Wiltshire; the Earl of 
Striguil was Earl of Pembrokeshire ; 
the Earl of Arundel was Earl of Sussex, 
and sometimes, if he moved his resi- 
dences, was called Earl of Chichester. 

History seems to mention no Earl 
of Cumberland until that dignity was 
conferred on the Clifford family by 
Henry the Eighth; but Brooke states 
(ubi supra) that John Duke of Bed- 
ford (the Regent of France), and 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester (after- 
wards King Richard III.) both bore 
among their titles that of Earl of Car- 
lisle, which is not mentioned by our 
present author. The fact of the latter 
being governor of the castle of Car- 
lisle and sheriff of the county is no- 
ticed by Mr. Jefferson at p. 96; and 
its memory is preserved to modern 
times by a tower called after his name. 
We may here remark that the chrono- 
logical list of the governors at page 
119 should have been made more com- 
plete by the additions of such dates as 
might have been ascertained. 

With respect to the title of Earl as 
enjoyed by the families of Hay and 
Howard (by the way, ‘‘Sir James 
Hay ” was previously Lord Hay and 
Viscount Doncaster), it has been evi- 
dently a mere nominal dignity, like all 
those of modern origin, the creation of 
which has been found compatible with 
the existence of other earldoms de- 
rived from the county; so much so 
that we have now a Duke of Bucking- 
ham and an Earl of Buckinghamshire ; 
an Earl of Devon, a Duke of Devon- 
shire, and a Marquess of Exeter, and 
indeed there are few counties that do 
not furnish many titles of earldoms 
instead of one only. 

These remarks we have made merely 
to point out a line of research which 
an historian of Carlisle should have 
taken: to pursue it further is beyond 
both our limits and our means; but 
our author will, probably, allow there 
must be some relation, if not identity, 
in the titles of Earl of Cumberland and 
Earl of Carlisle, when we merely point 
out to him in the second page onwards 
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in his own book, the title of a MS. in 
the British Museum. 

‘¢ Genealogies and Historical Incidents 
in the lives of the Earls of Carlisle from 
Ranulph de Meschines to George de Clif- 
ford, 1569.”’ 

Before we conclude, we should state 
that this volume is rather rich in bi- 
ography ; though we do not think the 
lives of the Bishops particularly well 
given. We may also remark that, be- 
sides the distinguished persons who 
figure in this volume, there are several 
other literary and scientific characters 
and artists briefly noticed in Hutchin- 
son, vol. ii. p. 666; and among them 
Dr. Heysham, and the present Royal 
Academician Mr. Smirke. 
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And now we must take leave of Mr. 
Jefferson and Carlisle, only adding 
that the history of one of our ancient 
cities, the scene of many important 
historical events, and the theatre of 
many generations once active in the 
affairs of this busy world, fully merits 
the expanse of two quarto volumes. 
The best model for such a history is 
the Shrewsbury of Blakeway and 
Owen. We may repeat our general 
satisfaction with this work, as a popu- 
lar history ; but at the same time we 
will add our hopes that it is merely a 
prelude to alarger and more satisfac- 
tory work. 





Love’s Exchange, a Tale. ByC.J. Boyle, 
2 vols.—We think the Novel must soon 
change its name; for anything less new 
than its scenes and characters cannot 
easily be imagined; two heroines, one 
fair and one brown, one good and one 
bad, one simple and innocent, and one 
cunning and treacherous; two heroes, 
one handsome, clever, and dissipated— 
and one pensive, gentle, and benevolent, 
together with a perverse hard-hearted fa- 
ther, and a rich and amiable maiden aunt; 
with a mild, benevolent, grey-haired 
clergyman, some three-score and ten 
years old, and a sly serpent of a low-bred 
designing attorney, are the chief materials 
that have come before us of late years ; 
the rich armoury of the novelist from 
which he has drawn his stores—and 
round whose fates and fortunes he has 
woven many a curious web of intricacy, 
and arranged all the strangest and most 
commanding passions of the human 
heart. We must not, however, expect 
of any writers more than is reasonable ; 
and such is the present rage for fresh sup- 
plies from the circulating library, as to 
make all the authors that supply it breath- 
less with their haste. Mr. Bulwer must 
absolutely be panting from exhaustion, 
and Mr. Theodore Hook must lard the 
lean earth as he works up in rapid suc- 
cession his pictures of merriment or 
satire. To be sure the boundaries of the 
Novel are much enlarged from those of 
other days—the days of Peregrine Pickle 
and Joseph Andrews. It includes Theo- 
logy, Biography, History, and even Poli- 
tical Economy—and we think it is proba- 
ble that Lord Brougham the wovpade- 
oraros, will close his literary career with 
a parliamentary novel, containing por- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XI. 


traits of his contemporaries, and opening 
with a debate in the House of Lords. 
The work now before us is neither better 
nor worse than that of its rivals for pub- 
lic favour. There is nothing striking in 
the characters, nothing very fortunate or 
forcible in the combination of incidents ; 
but the narrative is interesting, and there 
is a sketchy picturesque manner about 
the writing that is pleasing ; and we must 
add that there is nothing in the story that 
can alarm the modest, or offend the taste 
of its readers—except perhaps that one 
of the heroines se trouve avec un petit joli 
enfant sans avoir le gage d’Hymen. As 
regards the story, it is well told, and is 
seldom or never tedious ; though we must 
make due allowance for some improb ble 
incidents, andmarvellousturns of fortuie. 
The character of Lady Helen is not 
finished to our liking; and the attach- 
ment of Lionel Boucher and Margaret 
Honiton, under the circumstances they 
were placed, ought to have been more 
artfully prepared, and more gradually de- 
veloped. The terrific scene of the infu- 
riated father in the first volume is, to our 
ideas, quite unnatural, and so revolting, 
that we wish it expunged in another edi- 
tion ; it is moreover followed by one in 
the third volume too closely resembling 
it. Descriptions of passions so inhuman 
as these can do nothing but alarm and 
hurt the mind; they have no moral bear- 
ing—they teach nothing—the young are 
shocked—theold disgusted. The novelist 
should learn to produce his greatest 
effects by the gentlest means ; anything 
that can inspire horror and disgust must 
be avoided, and be ranked under a depra- 
vity of taste. The concluding scenes 
are too hastily huddled up ; “ we would 
3 
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also wish the quaint and old-fashioned 
style of some of the colloquies, moder- 
nized, and fashioned to that of the narra- 
tive; and now having finished our short 
critical labour, we hope soon to see ano- 
ther work by the author, written in a 
more confirmed taste, and on a more 
skilful and diversified plot, and we cor- 
dially wish him success. 





Ignatia and other Poems, by Mary 
Ann Brown. 1838.—It would be unjust 
if we were not to give our opinion that 
the author of these poems possesses very 
considerable poetical talent; and that 
many of her poems are pleasing and ele- 
gant compositions; yet she has formed 
her style of expression, and even manner 
of thinking too, exclusively on the poets 
of her own age, and especially on Lord 
Byron. Secondly Miss Brown’s poems 
would have been more correct and more 
highly to be estimated had they been 
severely corrected and kept by her till 
the first blaze of poetical ardour had ex- 
pired. The facility of printing and pub- 
lishing in these days when all that is solid 
seems paper, and all that is fluid ink, 
leads youthful poets to commit themselves 
prematurely to the press. It is of great 
and essential disadvantage. We will find 
room for one specimen, which will shew 
that Miss Brown can write well, and 
ought to write better, there being several 
blemishes and defects in the poem. 


To a Grpsty GIRL. 


*« T saw thee first by the farmer’s door, 
With a sybil’s thought on thy youthful brow, 
Thou wast murmuring low prophetic lore, 
And a lovely, lovely child wast thou. 
With thy coral lips so gravely parted 
As thence the words inspired started, 
And the center’d light in thy jetty eye 
Was intense and deep, as if thy soul 
Sate there, in majesty full and whole, 
And read in man’s face his destiny. 


“ T saw thee next in the light of morn, _ [ing, 
And then, with thy brother young wast play- 
And through a field of unripe corn, 
Laughing and glad ye both were straying, 
His hands were filled with the soft full ears, 
And the barley’s blade and the long grass 


spears. 

And thou, around thy loose black hair, [blue, 
Had wreath’d the red poppy and corn-flower 

And the bethwind’s blossom and snowy hue; 
Ye were a glad and careless pair. 


** I saw thee where hazel-boughs were twined, 
Seeking the nut that wilding grows, 

With thy hair wreath’d up in a knot behind 
To keep it from tangling amid the boughs. 
And thy clear dark brow and thy sunny cheek 
Had nought of the maiden frail and meek, 

Yet the graceful turn of thy clinging arms, 


And the spring of thy little climbing feet, 
From bough to bough so lightly put, 
Were nature’s own untutor’d charms. 


** T saw thee yet again, and thou 
Stoodst by the tents thy tribe were striking, 
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There was sunny glee on thy 5 ot brow, 
For wandering was still thy liking. (eye, 
There was hope’s glad light in thy full dark 
As its glance was turn’d to the fair blue sky, 
Thou wast dreaming of lanes of quiet green 
Where by earth’s troubles unperplex’d, 
Thy rambling life should lead thee next, 
And of woods and waters yet unseen. 


* T never saw thee more—but oft, 

Gazing on lovely cheeks and eyes, 
Perhaps more tender, dark, and soft, 

Thy form to memory’s e will rise, 
Scarce fragile enough for a child of dreams, 

Yet never blent with earth’s dull themes, 
An image bringing no regret, 

A pleasant memory unalloy’d, 
Of something that was once enjoy’d, 

And that I never shall forget.” 





Goétthe’s Correspondence with a Child. 
(vol. 3, Diary.) 1839.—We reviewed the 
two first volumes of this work some time 
since, and now Mademoiselle Bettina 
Arnim has put forth the present with the 
following dedication.—‘‘ To the English 
Bards. Gentlemen! The noble cup of 
your mellifluous tongue so often brimmed 
with immortality, here filled with odd 
but pure and fiery draught, do not refuse 
to taste, if you relish its spirit to be home- 
felt, though not home-born. Bettina 
Arnim.” She also has written a ‘‘ Pre- 
amble’’ in a language half German and 
half English. The /atter language not 
being copious enough for her,—‘ for its 
penury allows no great choice, it consist- 
ing but in thirty thousand words ;’’ there - 
fore ‘‘ her intelligence lay grated up nar- 
rowly in the dictionary of good Johnson, 
and the grammar that I took to my couch 
and fell asleep on them, and had also a 
very hard bed &c.” Though Mrs. Aus- 
tin seems to have been assisting her in 
the translation, she says, ‘‘ Had Byron 
still lived, he would have praised my at- 
tempt, praised and loved me for the 
book’s sake; for he was of a generous 
mind, propending to all uncommon affec- 
tions, he discriminated humane feelings 
also in a strange vesture. I would have 
been hallowed in his shelter, and he 
would have bestowed me his gentle goodly 
graces, and this would have exceedingly 
blessed me; therefore, I beseech Mr. 
Longman, who grants me the honour of 
publishing my book, to get this little 
preamble inserted in the Quarterly or 
Edinburgh Review, for informing that, if 
there are still other Englishmen who, as 
Byron would have done, are inclined to 
preserve in their deep mind, and protect 
such youthfully-inspiritual feelings, I 
should like they scan the pages of my 
diary. Bettina!’’ The Diary itself we 
must leave to the patience of our readers; 
for we ourselves have failed in our endea- 
vour to decipher it. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

England under the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary. With the Contemporary 
History of Europe. Illustrated by Original 
Letters and Historical and Biographical 
Notes. By Patrick Fraser TyTLer, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Memoir of Peregrine Bertie, eleventh 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. By a De- 
scendant of the Fourth Generation. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Historical Sketches. First Series. By 
Henry Lorp BroveGua«. royal 8vo. 21s. 

The Metropolitan Pulpit; or Sketches 
of the most Popular Preachers in London. 
Bythe Authorof ‘‘ The Great Metropolis.”’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 

Travels, &c. 

Japan and Malaysia—their Claims upon 
Christendom —exhibited in Notes of Voy- 
ages made from Canton in 1837. By C. 
W. Kine and G. J. Lay, Naturalist in 
Beechey’s Expedition, and now Agent of 
the Br. and For. Bible Soc. for Eastern 
Asia. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 

A Narrative of the Greek Mission; or, 
Sixteen Years in Malta and Greece, &c. 
&c. and Illustrations of the dominant In- 
fluence and debasing Effects of the Romish 
and Greek Churches. By the Rev. S. 8. 
Witson. @vo. 


Antiquities. 


A Manual of Scandinavian Mythology. 
Containing a popular Account of the Two 
Eddas, and the Religion of Odin: illus- 
trated by Translations from Oehlenschli- 
ger’s Danish Poem, the Gods of the North. 
By GRENVILLE Pigott, Esq. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 


Poetry. 


The Age of Chivalry ; and other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD. 12mo. 5s. 

Hannibal in Bithynia; a Dramatic Poem. 
By Henry Ganiy Knicut, Esq. M.P. 
8vo. ds. Gd. 

Novels. 

The Phantom Ship. By Capt. Man- 
RYATT. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
Turopory Hook. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Cheveley, or the Man of Honour. By 
Lady Lyrron Butwer. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Deerbrook. By Miss MARTINEAU. 3 
vols. 27s. 

The Barber of Paris. 
Kock. 3 vols. 24s. 

Charles Tyrrell, by G..P. R. James, 
3 vols. 21s, 


By 


By Paut ve 








Captain Kyd, or the Wizard of the Sea. 
2 vols. 12s. 


Classical Literature. 


A Life of Aristotle ; including a Critical 
Discussion of some Questions of Literary 
History connected with his Works. By 
J. W. Biaxes.ey, M.A. Fellow of Trin. 
coll. Camb. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Summary of the Writings of Lactantius. 
By J. H. B. Mounratn, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Letters of Eminent Persons, selected 
and illustrated by Roperr Aris WILL- 
Mott, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

The Oxford Divines not Members of 
the Church of England. ByT.B. Browne, 
of Mellington. fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Catena Grecorum Patrum in Acta SS. 
Apostolorum, edidit J. A.CRameER,S.T.P. 
Aule Novi Hospitii Principalis, necnon 
Academiz Orator Publicus. 8vo. 10s. 

Saint Cyprian Vindicated from certain 
Misrepresentations of his Doctrine, in a 
work by the Rev. G. A. Pootr, entitled 
the ‘ Testimony of St. Cyprian against 
Rome,’’ chiefly on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
By the Rev. F.C. Husenspetu. 3s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Origin of 
Christianity. By Cnuaries C, HENNELL, 
8vo. 128. 

The Saviour’s Right to Divine Worship 
Vindicated. By Wm. Urwicx, D.D. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Job and his Times. 
MYSS. 8vo. 9s. 

The Shunammite ; a series of Lectures 
on 2 Kings, iv. 1l—17. By the Rev. 
Henry Woopwarp, M.A. 12mo. 6s. 

An Inquiry whether the Sentence of 
Death pronounced at the Fall of Man in- 
cluded the whole Animal Creation, or was 
restricted to the Human Race: a Sermon, 
preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. W. Buckianp, D.D. F.R.S. 
8vo. ls. Gd. 

The Antiquity of the Book of Genesis, 
illustrated by some new Arguments. By 
H. Fox Taxsor, Esq. F.R.S. 


Law. 


The Law and Practice relating to Land- 
lords and Tenants. By R. SuipMan, 
Esq. 17s. 


By Tuomas WE- 


Science. 

Historical Essay on the first publication 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia. By Ste- 
PHEN Perer RicGaAup, M.A. F.R.S., &c. 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. 

Reduction of the Observations made by 
Bradley, at Kew and Wansted, to deter- 
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mine the Quantities of Aberration and Nu- 
tation. By Dr. Buscu, Assistant Astro- 
nomer at the Royal Observatory of Ké- 
nigsberg. 4to. 8s. 

Tllustrations of Mechanics. By the Rev. 
H. Mosetrsy, M.A. F.R.S. Being the 
First Volume of Illustrations of Science, 
by Professors of King’s College, London ; 
forming a Course of Instruction in Natural 
Philosophy and Natural History. Feap. 
8vo. Bs. 

Magnetical Investigations. By the Rev. 
W. Scorzessy, F.R.S. 8vo. 5s. 

Transactions of the Meteorological So- 
ciety. Vol. I. royal 8yo. 42s. 

A brief Survey of Physical and Fossil 
Geology ; and the Theory of Dr. Buckland 
indicated and established. By F. J. Fran- 
cis. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Reflections on Geology, suggested by 
the Perusal of Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater 
Treatise ; with Remarks on a Letter by J. 
P. S. on the Study of Geology. By the 
Rev. J. Mettor Brown, B.A. late In- 


cumbent of Stylton, co. Durham. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 
Medicine. 
Medical Notes and Reflections. By 


Henry Horianp, M.D. F.R.S. Physi- 
cian Extraordinary to the Queen. 8vo. 

Treatise on the Kidneys. By G. Corre, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Fine Arts. 

A Treatise on the Ancient and Modern 
Practice of Painting in Oil and Water Co- 
lours. By T. H. Frexptne, Teacher of 
Painting at Addiscombe College. Royal 
8vo. 278. 

Character and Costume in Turkey and 
Italy. Drawn on Stone by Tuomas AL- 
tom, Esq. with Descriptions by Emity 
Reeve. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Preparing for the Press. 

The Preface to the Seventh Book of the 
Mathematical Collections of Pappus Alex- 
andrinus in the Original, with a Transla- 
tion, Historical and Geometrical Notes, 
and an Essay on the Geometrical Analysis 
of the Ancients. By James OrcHarp 
Ha.uiwe tt, Esq. F.S.A. F.R.A.S. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 25. Mr. A. Todd Holroyd, re- 
cently returned from Egypt, gave an ac- 
count of his visit to Sennah and Kordofan, 
he being the only English traveller who 
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has penetrated into that country since the 
journey of Dr. Riippell of Frankfort, in 
1825. 

March 11. Read, extracts from the 
‘* Notice of a Journey in Palestine and the 
adjacent Regions, in 1838; undertaken for 
the illustration of Biblical Geography, by 
the Rev. E. Robinson, D.D. Professor of 
Theology in New York, and the Rev. E. 
Smith, American Missionary at BeirGt :’’ 
drawn up by the former. 

March 25. Read, 1. a Letter of Dr. 
Bowring, on M. D’Orbigny’s map of the 
Lake of Titicaca in Bolivia; 2. On the 
Geography of the Country round Cuzco, 
by Mr. Bowring. 

April 8. Read, 1. a Letter from Major 
Rawlinson, noticing a tour through Persian 
Kurdistan ; 2. an Account, by Mr. Charles 
Fellows, of his travels in Asia Minor, in 
the spring of 1838. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 27. Read, 1. On impressions of 
drops of rain on slabs of New Red Sand- 
stone, in the Storeton quarries, Cheshire, 
and coeval with the formation of the strata, 
by Mr. John Cunningham, of Liverpool ; 
2. Extracts from two letters, by Mr. John 
Taylor, jun. and Sir Philip Egerton, on a 
slab of sandstone containing impressions of 
Chirotherium Hercules, at the house of 
Mr. Potts, of Chester; 3. On the occur- 
rence of Swallow-holes near Farnham, and 
on the Drainage of the Country at the 
western extremity of the Hog’s-back, by 
George Long, esq. ; 4. a Letter from Capt. 
Charters, on the Geology of the Cape Co- 
lony. 

March 13. Read, On the Geology of 
the North-western part of Asia Minor, from 
the Peninsula of Cyzicus, on the coast of 
the sea of Marmora, to Koola, with a de- 
scription of the Katakekaumene, by W. J. 
Hamilton, esq. Sec. G. S. 

March 27. A paper was read by Mr. 
Owen, On a Tooth and part of the Skeleton 
of the Glyptodon, a large quadruped of the 
Edentate order, to which belongs the tas- 
selated bony armour figured in Mr. Clift’s 
description of the Megatherium, and which 
has been supposed by some naturalists to 
have belonged to that animal. 

April 10. Read a paper, On as much 
of the Transition or Grauwacke System as 
is exposed in the counties of Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, by the Rev. D.Wil- 
liams, F.G.S. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 11. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
F.S.A. exhibited a very large and handsome 
ancient spur, purchased, among some old 
iron, at Chalfont St. Peter’s, Bucks, in 
Jan. 1839. 

M. de Gerville presented casts of a stone 
mould for casting celts, found at Montaigu, 
near Valoignes, and of a bronze mould for 
celts found in the forest of Brecquebec. 

Mr. E. A. Bond communicated ‘‘ An Essay 
on the early History of the Italians, who, 
being in astate of great oppression and dis- 
tress, formed into bands of mutual support 
and defence, and thence became traders 
and money-lenders over Europe.’’? This 
is a valuable memoir, derived from records, 
particularly the Liberate rolls, and will ex- 
hibit an interesting view of the earliest 
system of banking, particularly the loans 
and other financial transactions between 
the Italians and the English Government in 
the time of our early Edwards, and so 
downwards. A portion only was read. 

April 18. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

William Tyte, esq. F.R.S. President of 
the Architectural Society, and Hon. Secre- 
tary of the London Institution, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

The Vice-President read the Auditors’ 
Report of the Treasurer’s Accounts for the 
past year. The total receipts have amounted 
to 1,927/. 8s. 6d. the expenditure to 1,418. 
3s. 4d., of which the sum of 6617. 10s. 4d. 
has been paid to artists and for the publi- 
cations of the Society. It was further an- 
nounced that the Treasurer has recently 
added 500/. to the stock invested in the 3 
per Cent. Consols ; thus restoring it to the 
sum of 7,000/. which was its amount pre- 
viously to the sale of 5007. stock in the 
year 1835. 

James Orchard Halliwell. esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited a very beautiful drawing on vel- 
lum of three figures, attired in very re- 
markable domestic costume of about the 
age of Edward the Fourth. The artist’s 
name was inscribed PISANUS F. 

Mr. Halliwell also communicated some 
observations on the early history and con- 
stitution of Free-Masonry in England, with 
an extract on that subject from a poem of 
the 14th century, in the Royal MSS. Brit. 
Mus. (strangely entitled ‘“‘ A Poem on 
Moral Duties.’’) 

An extract from a letter of the Com- 
mander of H. M. schooner Magpie to Capt. 
Beaufort was read, announcing that, while 
surveying the Gulf of Kos, he had disco- 


vered several tombs, inscriptions, columns, 
and other remains of the ancient city of 
Keranus, the particulars of which were pro- 
mised at a future period. 

Mr. G. P. Harding, F.S.A. exhibited a 
beautiful copy, in water-colours, of the 
large picture of Anne Countess of Dorset, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery, and her im- 
mediate connexions, at Skipton Castle, 
Yorkshire; some account of which, with 
three very inadequate and incorrect engrav- 
ings, will be found in Whitaker’s History 
of Craven. The several portraits and nu- 
merous shields of arms, and all the long 
inscriptions, have been faithfully copied by 
Mr. Harding. 

April 23. This being St. George’s Day, 
the several officers were re-elected, and the 
following Council was chosen for the year 
ensuing (the new members are in italics): 

Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. F.R.S. President; T. 
Amyot, esq. F.R.S. Treasurer; Edward Blore, 
esq. D.C.L. ; Richard Lord Braybrooke; John 
Bruce, esq.; Nicholas Carlisle, esq. K.H. F.R.S. 
Secretary; Edward Lord Bisho Pa 
F.R.S.; Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. te. .S. Secre- 
tary ; Rev. Josiah Forshall, M.A. F.R.S.; Hud- 
son Gurney, esq. F.R.S. V.P.; Henry Hallam, 
esq. F.R.S.V.P.; W.R. Hamilton ERS.VP.; 
Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. ; Henry Gally 
Knight, esq.; Francis Martin, esq. Norroy ; 
the arene of Northampton Tees. R.S. ; 
Thomas Phillips, esq. R.A. ¥.R.8.; John Gage 
Rokewode, esq. F.R.S. Director ; Thomas Sta- 
dleton, jun. esq.; Rev. William Whewell, M.A. 


-R.S.; and the Rt. Hon. C. W. Williams- 
Wynn, F.R.S. V.P. 


A numerous party of the Society after- 
wards dined together at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

During the last year twenty-nine Fellows 
have died, and two have withdrawn; thirty- 
four have been elected, and three hono- 
rary Foreign Members. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Nov. 22. The Society met for the ses- 
sion, and after the announcement of nume- 
rous presents (including a box of coins col- 
lected in Alexandria, from Lord Prudhoe), 
papers were read on the following subjects : 

1. A letter from Dr. Grotefend of Ha- 
nover, on the Ring-money of the ancients, 
His remarks were chiefly derived from the 
holy scriptures. 

2. Two documents relative to Blondeau, 
the celebrated French rival of Simon in the 
reign of Charles the Second, furnishing se- 
veral curious particulars respecting the state 
of the British mint at that period. They 
were derived from the British Museum, 
and communicated by W. R. Hamilton, esy. 

3. Translations of two papers in the 
Revue de la Numismatique Frangoise, on 
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the Roman coin-moulds found in France, 
particularly at Lyons, with illustrations 
by Mr. J. Y. Akerman. In one of these, 
the author, M. Poey d’Avant, arrives at 
the conclusion that moulds of baked earth 
were used by forgers ; but secretly autho- 
rised, or permitted, by the Emperors, who, 
involved in debt, considered all means good 
that tended to fill the coffers of the state. 
A similar opinion is formed by the second 
writer, in his ** Account of a Manufac- 
tory for Money, discovered in 1820, at 
Damery, in the department of Marne.”’ 

All these papers have been published in 
Akerman’s Numismatic Chronicle for Ja- 
nuary. 

Dec. 27. A paper was read, On the 
Eagle and Thunderbolt on the Coins of 
Rome and Syria; by Samuel Sharpe, esq. 
The writer’s object was to show that those 
Roman consular coins which have this type 
were probably allusive to the senate’s ex- 
ercising sovereignty over Egypt, and bor- 
rowed from the coins of the Ptolemies that 
bear the same emblem, which is identical 
with the Eagle and Sun, the hieroglyphic 
for king, or Pharaoh, upon the earlier 
Egyptian monuments. This paper is also 
published in the Numismatic Chronicle for 
January. 

The first portion was afterwards read of 
a memoir on the Light afforded by Ancient 
Coins in tracing the progress of Civiliza- 
tion, by John Owen Tudor, esq. ; and a 
letter from William Wansey, esq. F.S.A. 
in illustration of some Roman coin-moulds, 
from Lingwell-gate, near Wakefield, which 
he exhibited to the society. 

Jan. 24. Mr. Tudor’s memoir was con- 
cluded; and was followed by a notice of 
the Hasshahshah, or Iron Money of Kor- 
dofan, by Mr. Arthur T. Holroyd. It is 
in form not unlike \the section of a mush- 
room, and is made of various sizes without 
reference to weight (Mr. Holroyd’s speci- 
mens varying from 121 to 428 grains), 
though all the pieces are alike rated in 
value as one para, forty being equal to one 
Egyptian piastre, which, according to the 
present rate of exchange, is equal to 23d. 
sterling. This paper has been published 
in the Numismatic Chronicle for April. 

Mr. W. H. Rolfe, of Sandwich, exhi- 
bited several coins discovered in Kent ; 
among them a Gaulish coin dug up at 
Sandwich, pennies of Offa and Ethelred, 
and a very curious styca, with the reverse 
of the Wolf and Twins, found in the Isle 
of Thanet. 

W. R. Hamilton, esq. F.R.S. exhibited 
a Medallion of the Queen by Pistrucci. It 
is of large size, and, in high relief, repre- 
sents on the obverse a profile of her Ma- 


jesty (an enlargement of that on the Co- 
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ronation medal), surmounted by the names 
‘* ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA.” On the 
reverse is the inscription ‘‘ DA FACILEM 
CURSUM, ATQUE ADNUE COEPTIS, 1838.”’ 

Feb. 28. Papers were read as follow : 

A memoir by Dr. Grotefend, of Hano- 
ver, on ‘* What people first Stamped Mo- 
ney ?’’ This has been published at length 
in the Numismatic Chronicle for April. 
The result of the whole inquiry is that, al- 
though the Romans stamped copper first, 
then silver, and at last gold, the Lydians, 
on the contrary, first, about B. C. 700, 
stamped gold coin; then the /®ginete, 
before Solon’s time, stamped silver coin ; 
and the Romans copper, after Servius 
Tullius. 

A Note from Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. 
on two small brass Coins of the Second Con- 
stantius, with the letters p Lon in the 
exergue. The reverses of these coins were 
thus described: 1. Inscription: provi- 
DENTIAE:CAESS. The gate of a camp, 
surmounted by a star. In the exergue 
P.LON. 2. The same, with pron. Mr. 
Smith was induced to notice these coins 
from the circumstance that no such speci- 
men of the second Constantius is described 
or referred to in Mr. Akerman’s work ‘¢ On 
the Coins of the Romans relating to Bri- 
tain ;’’ and only one in Banduri, which has 
been deemed of questionable authenticity ; 
and he suggests that a search in other ca- 
binets of British numismatists, would pro- 
bably be rewarded by a discovery of others 
of the same era. (Numism. Chron. April, 
p- 217.) 

Translation from the Revue Numisma- 
tique of a notice of a unique Coin of Titio- 
polis, in Isauria, by Mons. Adr. de Long- 
perier. It is in the possession of Mons. 
Menche of Aire, and the description is as 
follows: Obv. KAICAP AAPIANOC. A 
barbarously executed head of the Emperor 
Hadrian, to the right. Rev. TITIONO- 
AEITQN. Jupiter sitting, to the left, 
holding in his right hand a patera, his left 
supporting the hasta. Titiopolis is now 
forgotten ; but it was the see of one of the 
suffragan bishops of Seleucia, towards the 
end of the twelfth century. Its existence, 
therefore, for at least ten centuries is ascer- 
tained, though it has never found its place 
in a map, and scarcely in history. (Ibid. 
pp. 213—217. 

Mr. J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. Secretary, 
exhibited a unique coin of Lebadia, in 
Beeotia, from the cabinet of the Chevalier 
de Horta (now brought to this country for 
sale by private contract). This coin adds 
another new town to nuwmismatic geogra- 
graphy. It is of the sixth size; and bears 
on one side the Boeotian shield; reverse 
the letters AEB, occupying the field, No 
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coin of similar type has previously been 
published, except one in Mionnet of Orcho- 
menus, with the inscription OPX; but 
there are two of the same class in the cabi- 
net of Thos, Burgon, esq. with the inscrip- 
tions TAN and @EZ; and their appear- 
ance indicates some Boeotian confederation, 
which, according to our present informa- 
tion, was confined to the cities of Lebadia, 
Orchomenus, Thespiz, and Tanagra. (Ibid. 
p- 248.) 

March 28. Amongst the presents exhi- 
bited were a medal struck to commemorate 
the centenary of the Royal Old Well, at 
Cheltenham, of which a memoir by the 
Rev. Mr. Turnor was read; a denar of the 
Emperor Otto I., who lived between A.D. 
936 and 973, from Mr. Pfister, who exhi- 
bited a rare gold ducat from the Mint at 
Zurich, bearing the seated effigy of Charle- 
magne, bearded and bare-headed, and hold- 
ing a globe, and on the other side figures 
of St. Felix and St. Regula standing with 
their heads in their hands, as a symbol of 
the martyrdom which they suffered by deca- 
pitation. 

Samuel Birch, esq. read a memoir on the 
Coins of the Thessalian Larissa. The ear- 
liest of these coins bear on one side a horse, 
in allusion to the fabled production of the 
horse in Thessaly ; and over it a bee, or fly, 
with closed wings, the signification of which 
is unknown. On the reverse, within a hol- 
low square, is an object which has been 
described by Sestini and Mionnet as vari- 
ous ornaments; but Mr. Birch shows that 
it is a cothurnos, or sandal, such as is fre- 
quently seen on the statues of gods or 
heroes (the absence of any foot within it 
having made its appearance so obscure), 
and he supposes it to refer to the sandal 
which Jason, the great Thessalian hero, 
lost when crossing the Anauros, as related 
by Apollonius Rhodius. The writer after- 
wards enumerated the other types belong- 
ing to this town, and concluded with notic- 
ing an unpublished coin in the British 
Museum, supposed to represent on one 
side the full-faced head of Aleuas, the pro- 
genitor of the Aleuadz, a royal family at 
Larissa; and bearing on the reverse an eagle 
and thunderbolt. This essay is printed in 
the Numismatic Chronicle for April, pp. 
222—230, with a plate of the three coins 
we have noticed. 





BURIAL PLACE OF DURNOVARIA. 


“Who knows the fate of his bones, or how 
often he is to be buried? Who hath the 
oracle of his ashes, or whither they are to be 
scattered ?”” 

Browne’s Hydriotaphia, Ep. Ded. 

Mr. URBAN, March 2. 
SOME remarkable remains of past ages 
having been brought to lightin the course 
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of excavations made in lowering the hill in 
the street of Fordington, Dorchester, I 
think it not improbable that some detail of 
the discoveries may be acceptable to your 
antiquarian readers. 

As, however, the present exploration 
may be regarded as a continuation of dis- 
coveries previously made, it will be well 
first to describe the locality, and give the 
amount of the previous exhumations. 

Fordington, though now incorporated 
with Dorchester, was a suburb surrounding 
the ancient borough; and the inhabited 
part, or the village, lies contiguous to the 
east wall of the Roman Durnovaria, extend- 
ing from the south-east corner to the point 
at which the Via Iceniana is reputed to have 
entered that station. The church of Ford- 
ington lies on high ground, a few hundred 
yards to the eastward of the south-east 
angle of the wall. Hutchins! informs us 
that, in 1747, in digging chalk near the 
pound, which lies a little to the northwest 
of the church, ‘‘ were discovered above 
two hundred skeletons, at the depth of four 
or five feet. They generally lay north and 
south ; some inclined east and west. The 
sculls were remarkably thick,? and many of 
the teeth very sound. By the side of one 
lay a sword blade, two feet and a half long; 
six inches appeared to have been broken 
off, or eaten off by rust.’’ Again, in 1810, 
in excavations made nearer to the Roman 
wall than the spot just spoken of, we learn, 
from the additions to Hutchins,5 that “‘ hu- 
man skeletons were found in great num- 
bers, certainly not fewer than 100, and 
numerous urns of various forms, and frag- 
ments were discovered. The bodies were 
lying in various directions, and at varying 
depths, from four feet to nearly the depth 
opened [13 feet] ; of those found deep in 
the chalk, the bones were white and entire, 
but light in weight ; those not so deep, 
and surrounded with brown chalk or earth 
(probably placed round them at the inter- 
ment), fell to pieces and crumbled away on 
endeavouring to remove them: the teeth 
were almost universally good and white, in 
most instances were in complete sets in the 
jaw, and not any carious. There were 
taken up and preserved about 20 urns of 
different forms and sizes, some of brown 
earth, others of a reddish kind ; some orna- 
mented around with a netlike figure ; others 


1 Ist ed. i. 574: Od ed. ii. 342. 

? The sculls of all people whose heads 
have been much exposed are found thick. 
The negro of Africa and the wild Indian of 
America, who are not accustomed to any 
head covering, have sculls of amazing thick- 
ness; whilst the scull of the Persian, who 
constantly wears a high conical cap, is re- 
markably thin and fragile. 

3 2d ed. iv. 411. 
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with diagonal lines; others surrounded 
with a wavelike ornament. An urn with- 
out contents was frequently found near a 
body, generally close to the head. The 
largest urns contained bones partially con- 
sumed by fire, and generally without any 
mixture of earth, as if collected from the 
burning of the body, the more destructible 
parts of which were consumed, and pro- 
bably formed the black earth or ashes near 
the urn; some were covered with a patera 
containing charcoal. Most of the small 
urns did not contain any bones or ashes, 
and were found near the unburnt skeleton; 
probably an interment after the practice of 
burning had ceased. A coin of Hadrian, 
of middle brass, was found lying on the 
breast of one of the bodies; it appeared to 
have been inclosed in linen or some pe- 
rishable substance, which, on attempting 
to remove, pulverized into a black powder; 
the sternum on which it lay is indelibly 
stained with a green tint, evidently the 
effect of the corrosion of the coin ; the coin 
is not in good preservation. Not any 
other was discovered. A number of small 
round iron knobs were found ; also some 
iron rings, about two inches diameter.’’ 
The site of the recent discoveries is im- 
mediately between the excavations of 1747 
and those of 1810. They were commenced 
some weeks since, and are just completed. 
The workmen, in the course of their la- 
bours, have exhumed the remains of more 
than fifty bodies. They had been all de- 
posited entire, with the exception of two 
instances, in one of which a small quantity 
of burnt human bones was found, mingled 
with a little charcoal and ashes; and, in 
the other, some fragments of a large sepul- 
chral urn were turned up, bearing evidence 
of having been used in an interment by 
cremation. About half the interments were 
in the direction of northeast and south- 
west; the others northwest and southeast; 
the heads being placed indifferently: and 
it is a peculiar circumstance that, in almost 
every instance, two bodies were found in 
close proximity to each other, one lying at 
right angles to the other, either at the head 
or foot, in the form of a Roman T; and 
it should be remarked that those bodies 
lying northwest and southeast appear to 
have been of subsequent interment, lying 
almost invariably at a less depth, and fre- 
quently so placed that a deeper excavation 
would have disturbed the other interment. 
Two of the bodies were lying with the face 
downwards. That all these bodies had 
been interred in coffins is manifest. On 
each side, or at the head and feet, were 
nails of good construction, of various length, 
from two to five inches, with clear indica- 
tions of having been used to fasten planks, 
10 
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the grain of the wood, preserved by the 
oxydization of the metal, being evident on 
many. Besides these nails were numerous 
fragments of manufactured iron ;-—the 
blade of a knife, some of the wood of the 
haft being still distinctly visible ;—in se- 
veral of the graves a number of iron studs 
with short points, probably used on san- 
dals, being found close to the feet. 

One of the interments was marked by 
ery circumstances. The body had 

een inclosed in a coffin, which was depo- 
sited in a species of kistvaen, or hollow 
cairn, formed of flat stones projecting over 
each other so as gradually to close it in. 
The remains were those of a young female, 
and beneath the scull were found eight 
elegantly formed colourless glass pins, with 
spherical heads, narrow hecks, and bodies 
tapering from the shoulder to an exceed- 
ingly fine point. They were from two and 
half inches to nearly three inches in length, 
and had a beautiful appearance, being coat- 
ed with the “‘ electrum ’’ of the antiquaries, 
produced by incipient decomposition of the 
glass. 

Round the neck of another female was 
a necklace of small glass and amber beads ; 
the glass chiefly blue; perforated, and 
united by minute brass links. Round the 
wrist of'this female was an armilla of that 
bituminous shale, found on the coast near 
Kimmeridge, in this county, and of which 
the pieces termed Kimmeridge coal money 
{that crux antiquariorum) were made. 
This armilla had been turned, finished in 
a manner indicating an advanced state of 
art, highly polished, grooved, and neatly 
notched by way of ornament ; its interior 
diameter being two and a half inches. An 
amulet, or large bead, of the same mate- 
rial, well turned, polished, and ornamented 
with lines running round it, was found 
lying at the right foot of this female. It 
was nearly spherical, being one inch and 
quarter in the longer, and one inch in the 
shorter diameter, perforated through the 
shorter diameter. At the left foot of this 
body was a small elegant vessel of fine red 
ware. It had originally a narrow elongated 
neck, which was broken. From the shoulder 
to the foot it stood seven inches high, by 
two inches and a half in diameter at the 
widest part. 

Two other armille and another amulet 
or bead of the Kimmeridge coal were found 
with other intermeuts: these armille be- 
ing polished but unornamented ; the amu- 
let very similar. Another armilla, of 
smaller dimension, was found, formed of 
double brass wire twisted. 

In another interment, at the foot of the 
body—also that of a female,—a consider- 
able number (about 120) of beads were 
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turned up, of various kinds,—glass, amber, 
bone, pearl, and clay; all perforated ; one 
having a dependent heart-shaped amber 
amulet: there were also several minute 
bone rings. Some of the beads, both of 
amber and glass, had been rudely cut into 
facets. 

With another body had been deposited 
two vessels of hard black ware, of good 
manipulation, made in a potter’s wheel, 
the one almost globular, five inches high 
and the same in diameter ; the other nearly 
upright, four inches high by three inches 
in diameter, having a bandlike ornament 
formed of the zigzag. 

There were also found numerous frag- 
ments of pottery, of various sorts, of brown, 
red and black ware, some indicating an 
advanced state of art,—one glazed,—others 
covered with a shining black pigment,— 
one of a light buff-coloured clay, tinted 
with a dark-brown on the outside, with an 
ornamental scroll of white paint. Of the 
fragments sufficient was obtained in several 
instances to restore the shape and size of 
the vessels, which were very various, but 
generally of similar character to those found 
in recognized Romano-British interments. 
These vessels were chiefly small, and pre- 
sented no indication of any interment by 
cremation, excepting in the instance before 
mentioned. 

On the breast of one body was a peculiar 
and somewhat ponderous bronze buckle, 
doubtless used with a belt, traces of decayed 
leather being observable about it. 

Two coins only were discovered, one of 
Gratian, of the common third brass, lying 
in the ground immediately above one of the 
interments : another, also of the third brass, 
was placed on the mouth of one body, the 
whole jaw being tinged green by its oxydi- 
zation. The obverse of this coin was so much 
corroded as to be quite illegible. 

Between the legs of one of the bodies 
was a curious mass—nearly a quart—of 
small pebbles, apparently brought from the 
seashore, varying in size from that of a 
small pea to that of a marble; the angles 
abraded by the action of water, and the 
surfaces polished as if by constant friction, 
or being worn about the person: 

The bodies lay at depths varying from a 
few inches to six feet below the surface ; 
being all interred in the chalk. No exca- 
vations were made to a greater depth. 

The above constitute all the leading cir- 
cumstances connected with these interest- 
ing discoveries; and it will be seen that 
they comprise several peculiarities. 

It is clear from the locality and from all 
the associated indications, that the recent 
exhumations, together with those of 1747 
and 1810, have been made upon the site of 

Gent, Mac. Vou, XI, 
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the burial-ground of the Romano-British city 
of Durnovaria, founded after the conquest 
of the Durotriges by Vespasian, and the 
abandonment of their ancient metropolis, 
Dunium (Maiden Castle). The interments 
of children, of females bedecked with their 
ornamental attire, and of males, with whose 
remains were deposited drinking cups and 
sepulchral vessels which indicate a delibe- 
rate and well-arranged depositure, prove this 
to have been the cemetery of a settled peo- 
ple and not the hurried burial of those who 
fell in battle. The practice of burying the 
dead in established cemeteries, set apart 
outside the walls of the city, and chiefly by 
the highways, appears to have been intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romans, with 
whom it was the general custom (not in 
Italy only, but in the more distant pro- 
vinces conquered by them), as well as with 
the Greeks and some other heathen na- 
tions, and with the Jews.* Nor, indeed, 
was interment within the walls of a city 
permitted amongst the Christians until 300 
years after our era. 

It will have been seen that the inter- 
ments at this burial-place comprised the 
practices both of cremation and of burying 
entire in coffins; and the circumstances 
connected with some of the deposits of the 
latter description favour the conclusion that 
the custom of urn burial gave way to that 
of coffin interment in this country at an 
earlier period than has generally been sup- 
posed. The practice of burning the body 
and depositing the ashes in urns, prevailed 
commonly among both the Britons and the 
Romans, more especially with the latter. 
Numa, indeed, particularly forbade the 
burning of his own body, commanding it to 
be laid in a stone coffin ;5 and Cicero® and 
Pliny? inform us, that the family of the Cor- 
nelii interred their dead entire until the 
time of Sylla, the dictator, who gave ex- 
press orders to have his body burnt. But 
these and some other instances are but ex- 
ceptions, the infrequency and notoriety of 
which establish the rule. It appears, how- 
ever, from some of the interments under 
consideration, that the decline of urn burial 
had commenced and was gradually proceed- 
ing at an early period of that intercourse 
which took place in this neighbourhood be- 
tween the Durotrigean tribe and the Ro- 
mans. The establishment of the Roman 
power in this part of the country was early 





4 Gen. xxv. 9; Joshua, xxiv. 30; 2 
Chron. xxvi. 23; Matt. xxvii, 52, 53; 
John, xix. 20, 41. 

5 Plutarch, in Numa. 

® Cicero de Leg. 1. 2. 

7 Pliny, N. H. 1. 7, c. 54, 
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and easily effected, and the commixture of 
races induced acorrespondent intermingling 
of manners and customs; and we may, 
therefore, expect to find, in the more early 
years of such intercourse, much of the prac- 
tices of the Britons still prevailing, mingled 
with the customs and more advanced art of 
the Romans, which were engrafted on, and 
which ultimately eclipsed the customs of the 
ruder islanders. Thus the peculiar kistvaen 
above described is unusual to Roman inter- 
ments ; and the occurrence of necklaces of 
beads of various substances, the placing of 
small earthen cups near the heads of the 
bodies interred, &c. are precisely analogous 
to the practices developed in tumuli of ac- 
knowledged British origin ;° whilst the ar- 
mille and beads or amulets of the Kim- 
meridge coal afford, I believe, a singular 
instance in which ornaments of that mate- 
rial have been found associated with re- 
mains decidedly Roman. The occurrence 
of the coffins, with their iron nails, by no 
means establishes these interments to have 
been of a later period. The evidence of 
interment in coffins goes back to a very 
ancient date. Coffins were in use in an- 
cient Egypt, as we learn from Diodorus 
Siculus and many other authors; and an- 
tique coffins, not only of stone, but of the 
sycamore, or Pharoah’s fig-tree, the wood 
of which is almost everlasting, are still to 
be seen in that country: and the practice 
of thus interring those of high station pre- 
vailed there prior to the Exodus of the 
Israelites, for the body of Joseph, at his 
death, B.C. 1689, was not only embalmed 
but “ put in a coffin in Egypt.’”"? Andal- 
though Maillet apprehends that all were 
not inclosed in coffins who were laid in the 
Egyptian repositories of the dead, yet we 
have sufficient to establish that the use of 
coffins, as receptacles for the dead, was 
known even at that early period. That 
this mode of interment was also known in 
ancient Rome is manifest from the dying 
mandate of Numa. But not to go out of 
our own island, we find numerous instances 
of the occasional adoption of this practice 
among the British tribes. Thus Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Hoare, in describing the British 
barrows of Wiltshire, speaks of ‘‘ an inter- 
ment of burnt bones deposited in a box of 
wood,’’—‘‘ a deposit of burnt bones that 
had been placed in a wooden box,’’—‘‘ a 
pile of burnt bones which had been in- 
closed within a box of wood,’’—and, what 
is still more to the purpose, ‘‘ a skeleton 
placed within the rude trunk of an elm tree; 
on the left side of its head a beautiful urn 
had been deposited,”—and again, “ the 





8 Hoare’s Tum. Wilt. passim. 
® Gen. i. 26, 
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skeleton of a man with his head placed to 
the northeast, upon a plank of elm wood.’’ 10 
So also the recent discovery of a body de- 
sited in the hollow trunk of a tree near 
pe A And, as if to remove any 
doubt, in a barrow cut through by the Wat- 
ling Street, and which, of course, must 
have been thrown up prior to the making 
of that road, the Rey. Mr. Douglas disin- 
terred a skeleton that had been ‘* deposited 
in a coffin together with iron relics.’’ The 
bones lay four feet beneath the road.1! 
And, coming down thus to the very period 
underconsideration, the same author, speak - 
ing of the Romano-British barrows explored 
by him, says that he ‘‘ seldom’’—thus ad- 
mitting that he had sometimes—‘‘ found 
iron nails which might ascertain the bodies 
to have been inclosed in coffins.’’12 But 
in a barrow described in the same work 
by Dr. Mortimer, it is said ‘‘ here were 
found several pieces of rotten wood and 
some nails clenched with the wood adher- 
ing.’’13_ Andin the Romano-British settle- 
ment brought to light a few weeks since, in 
a cutting near Ashton Waters, for the 
Bristol and Exeter railway, two coffins con- 
taining skeletons were found, and the coffins 
are described as ‘‘ of rectangular shape, 
made of oak planks about three inches 
thick, roughly hewn, and nailed together.”’ 
us it will be seen that on the general 
disuse of cremation, coffin burial naturally 
would, and in fact did, commonly super- 
vene: and if, as has been supposed by 
many, that general disuse began with the 
commencement of the Christian era, such 
a change would certainly take place; for 
when the early Christians, as the conse- 
quence of their faith in the resurrection of 
the body, abhorred the practice of burning 
the body, and deposited it entire in the 
iar they would assuredly effect that 
epositure in a way indicating some care 
for the corporeal relics, so as to protect 
them from the contact of the soil. That 
the decline of urn burial in this part was 
not synchronous with the adoption of 
Christianity, but preceded it, scarcely mi- 
litates against the supposition just men- 
tioned; for when we regard the moral 
phenomena of nations, we find that, if the 
superstitions of an ancient religion are fre- 
quently engrafted on and incorporated with 
the rites of a newer faith; so, as 
* Coming events cast their shadows before,”’ 


are the emollient influences of a new insti- 
tution not seldom spread from state to 





10 Tum. Wilt. 15, 41, 42, 48. 
11 Nenia, 161. 

12 Ib. 117. 

13 Ib, 105, 
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state more rapidly than the adaption of the 
institution itself. 

The ornaments of the Kimmeridge coal 
constitute a highly interesting feature in 
these interments; and go far to set at rest 
much of the ingenious conjecture that has 
been bestowed upon the ‘ coal money,’’ 
with great skill and much learning, as to 
its being a relic of Phoenician intercourse; 
The productions of the Kimmeridge lathe 
are here found associated with decidedly 
Romano-Britishremains; andthefragility of 
the material repudiates any assumption that 
they could have been preserved in use for 
any considerable number of. years. The 
armille were doubtless manufactured in the 
lifetime of the individuals by whom they 
were worn. They are strongly confirma- 
tory of the conjecture of my friend Mr. 
Barnes, cited in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for February,1¢ that a manufactory of 
such ornaments was established at Kim- 
meridge ; and this is borne out also by the 
fact recorded by Mr. Miles, in his Treatise 
on the Coal Money, that at that place,‘‘ in 
a few instances, parts of rings, made of the 
shale, are to be found; and they appear 
to have been not only exquisitely turned, 
but even highly polished :’’15 and, even at 
the present day, fragments of the coal are 
found on the spot, as if prepared for the 
lathe. But although the manufacture of 
armille would necessarily produce waste 
pieces precisely similar to the coal money, 
still the purpose for which these pieces 
were carefully preserved is yet left in ob- 
seurity ;—for that they were so preserved, 
and that they were applied to some use, is 
manifest from the circumstance that they 
are generally found in considerable quanti- 
ties, carefully deposited in a stone cist, or 
beneath an inverted urn, or connected with 
other peculiar circumstances, denoting that 
those articles were regarded as of some 
importance. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
burial-place of the city of Durnovaria con- 
tinued to be so occupied down to the prac- 
tice adopted in the seventh century, of 
burying the dead in churchyards ; at which 
time, probably, a Christian ehurch was 
built on or immediately contiguous to its 
very site, dedicated to St. George, a saint 
who was at that time acquiring great vene- 
ration in this country ; ‘from which church 
of St. George the hundred has derived its 
name. This merging of the ancient prac- 
tice of interment into that of burying in 
cemeteries connected with a church, is not 
a singular occurrence, as the ancient ceme- 
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tery of the church at Chesterford was situ- 
ated on the site of the more ancient Roman 
burial place ;16 and that it was the case 
here is supported by the tradition still cur- 
rent that the churchyard anciently com- 
prised many acres of ground. And the prac- 
tice is one that so well associates with some 
of the strongest feelings of our nature, and of 
which the early Christians were wont to 
avail themselves, that we may well conjec- 
ture such a course to have been —— 
I am yours, &c. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT WINCHESTER. 


In communicating, last October, a short 
account of the Roman antiquities exhumed 
on the course of the London and South- 
ampton Railroad, through the western 
suburbs of Winchester, I mentioned the 
appearance of many deep pits, containing 
rubbish, bones, ashes, &c. indicating that 
the spot had once been fully inhabited; and 
this opinion has been much strengthened 
by my observations during the past month. 
A sale having taken place of the remaining 
portion of the field, used for the exercise 
of the garrison, preparations were com- 
menced for the erection of buildings. The 
labourers engaged in sinking a well, fortu- 
nately struck on the site of an ancient one, 
which passed through the bed of chalk to 
130 feet, when the water appeared, but it 
had formerly been deeper. The contents 
consisted of earth, mostly of a light colour, 
burnt wood, numerous bones, oyster shells, 
and fragments of Roman pottery of various 
kinds, and, at about 50 feet from the sur- 
face, a coin in second brass of Antoninus 
Pius, in excellent preservation, rse 
LIBERTAS, cos. 1111. That the well is of 
considerable antiquity, will not, I conceive, 
admit of doubt; but whether so early as 
the Roman era, those more conversant 
with the subject may be enabled to form a 
correct opinion. It certainly seems highly 
probable, from its immediate vicinity to 
the road of that age, leading to Old Sarum, 
on a gentle elevation, the site, I believe, 
usually selected for their villas, the remains 
of one, or a building of some kind, being 
alr found, only a few yards distant, 
with denarii of Trajan and Antoninug; a 
bronze pin for the hair, Samian and other 
pottery, sufficient to encourage the hope 
that, as the excavations extend, other objects 
of interest may be discovered. The only 
potter’s name perfect on the Samian ware 
is OFF VERI, and a portion of another, 
cINT, the letter N reversed. 

W. B. B. 





16 Nenia, 139. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houser or Commons. 

April 9. Mr. Labouchere moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to suspend the 
executive constitution, and to make pro- 
visions for the temporary government of 
Jamaica. He said a state of things had 
arisen in Jamaica which imperatively de- 
manded the interference of the legislature 
of this country. In October the legisla- 
ture of Jamaica was called together for 
the first time since the passing of the act 
which put an end to the system of Ap- 
prenticeship in Jamaica, and which had 
raised the great body of that Colony to a 
state of freedom. At the meeting, in 
answer to the speech from the Governor, 
the House of Assembly, by a majority of 
24 to 5, stated that they would proceed to 
no business, with the exception of passing 
certain acts necessary in order to prevent 
a violation of the faith of the public cre- 
dit of the island, in consequence of an 
act being passed towards the termination 
of the last session by the Imperial Par- 
liament, which was known by the name 
of the West India Prisons’ Act. On this 
the Governor prorogued the house for a 
few days. On their meeting, the same 
resolution was reiterated by 21 to 3. The 
Assembly was dissolved, and a new one 
was called on the 18th of December. 
That House adhered to the resolution, 
and accordingly was prorogued to enable 
the Governor to write home. There are 
in Jamaica about 5,000 whites, 28,000 
— of colour and blacks, who had 

een some time free, and 350,000 negroes 
lately emancipated ; the constituent body 
were perhaps about 2,000, and neither the 
coloured population nor the blacks had at 
present any vote in the election of the 45 
members of the House of Assembly. 
Fifteen months must elapse before the 
350,000 blacks and persons of colour 
could have any influence on the represent- 
ation. Some might think that it would 
be better to wait fifteen months, when the 
constituent body would be changed ; but 
he could not think of leaving the negroes 
during all that interval without protection 
from those who had evinced but too much 
readiness to abuse their power. His pro- 
position was, that the existing constitu- 
tion of Jamaica should be suspended for 
a limited period of time, vesting the go- 
vernment in a Governor and Council only, 
and that the new system should be con- 
tinued for five years, during which period 





the laws necessary to the transition state 
might be enacted.—Mr. Goulburn was 
averse to the principle of popular repre- 
sentation in the Colonies ; but he did not 
like to withdraw a representative assem- 
bly from a colony which had long been in 
possession of one.—Sir Robert Peel blamed 
the House of Assembly, but more her 
Majesty’s Government. He dreaded 
most by this proceeding that they would 
give the Governments of the United 
States, &c. reason to dread that the abo- 
lition of slavery was inconsistent with the 
maintenance of free government.— Leave 
was given to bring in the bill. 

April 15. This evening had been fixed 
by Lord John Russell for the proposal of 
a motion, by which it was contemplated 
to justify the Ministry from the censure 
considered to have been cast upon them 
by the Honse of Lords in the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
Strate oF IRELAND, as recorded in our last 
Number, p. 424. The Resolution was 
moved by Lord John in the following 
terms: “ That it is the opinion of this 
House that it is expedient to persevere in 
those principles which have guided the 
Executive Grovernment of Ireland of late 
years, and which have tended to the effec- 
tual administration of the law, and the 
— improvement of that part of the 

nited Kingdom.” — Sir Robert Peel 
moved an Amendment as follows: ‘* Re- 
solved—That, on the 12th day of March 
last, a motion was made in this House for 
the production of various documents con- 
nected with the state of Ireland in respect 
to crime and outrage, including communi- 
cations made to the Irish Government 
relating to offences connected with ribbon- 
ism, and all memorials, resolutions, and 
addresses forwarded to the Irish Govern- 
ment by magistrates, or other official per- 
sons, in respect of crimes and outrages 
committed in Ireland, and the answers 
thereto. That the period included with- 
in the returns so called for extends from 
the commencement of the year 1835 to 
the present time; and that the motion 
made for the production of them was 
assented to by this House, no opposition 
to it having been offered on the part of 
her Majesty’s Government. That, on 
the 2st day of March last, the House of 
Lords appointed a Select Committee, to 
inquire into the state of Ireland since the 
year 1835, in respect to crime and outrage, 
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which have rendered life and property in- 
secure in that part of the Empire. That, 
in consequence of the appointment of such 
Committee by the House of Lords, it has 
been proposed that this House should 
resolve, ‘that it is the opinion of this 
House that it is expedient to persevere in 
those principles which have guided the 
Executive Government of Ireland of late 
years, and which have tended to the effec- 
tual administration of the law, and the 
general improvement of that part of the 
United Kingdom.’ Resolved—That it 
appears to this House that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry by the 
House of Lords, under the circumstances 
and for the purpose above mentioned, 
does not justify her Majesty’s Ministers 
in calling upon this House without pre- 
vious inquiry, or even the production of 
the information which this House has 
required, to make a declaration of opi- 
nion with respect to one branch of the 
public policy of the Executive Govern- 
ment, still less a declaration of opinion 
which is neither explicit as to the prin- 
ciples which it professes to approve, nor 
definite as to the period to which it re- 
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fers; and that it is not fitting that this 
House should adopt a proceeding which 
has the appearance of calling in question 
the undoubted right of the House of 
Lords to inquire into the state of Ireland 
with respect to crime and outrage, more 
especially when the exercise of that right 
by the House of Lords does not interfere 
with any previous proceeding or resolution 
of the House of Commons, nor with the 
progress of any legislative measure as- 
sented to by the House of Commons, or 
at present under its consideration.” The 
debate was continued during the whole 
week, and at a late hour on Saturday 
morning, the result of a division was, for 
the Amendment, 296; Against it, 318: 
Majority for Ministers, 22.—Mr. Dun- 
combe then moved another Amendment, 
to add at the end of the question the 
words, ‘* And that it is also expedient to 
effect such further Reforms in the Re- 
presentation of the People in Parliament, 
as shall conduce to their contentment, and 
to the security and welfare of the King- 
dom at large.” On the division the num- 
bers were, Ayes, 81; Noes, 299. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur of the 1st of April an- 
nounced the formation of a new but tem- 
porary ministry. M. Gasparin is de- 
clared Home Minister; M. Girod (de 
l'Ain) Minister of Justice; the Duke 
of Montebello, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; General Despans-Cubieres, War 
Minister ; Baron Tupinier, Minister of 
Marine ; M. Parant, Minister of Public 
Instruction; M. Gautier, Finance Mi- 
nister, It is distinctly stated that this is 
merely a pro tempore Ministry, formed 
for the purpose of meeting the Chambers, 
which could not be prorogued again. M. 
Barthe, the late Minister of Justice, is 
appointed President of the Cour des 
Comptes; M. Laplagne, late Minister of 
Finance, has been named a Councillor to 
the same Court; and M. de Montalivet, 
Intendent General of the Civil List. 


BELGIUM, 


The Belgian affair may at length be 
considered as settled, even by the Bel- 
gians themselves. The Chamber of De- 
puties agreed to the Projet de Loi, by 
which Belgium accedes to the determina- 
tion of the Conference of London, in a 
house of 100 members, by a majority of 
16, the numbers having been, for the 
measure, 58; against it, 42. In the 
Senate, the result was a majority of 17 in 
favour of the Partition Treaty ; the num- 


bers being, for 31; against 14: majo. 
rity 17. 
NORTH AMERICA, 

The late insurrectionary movements in 
Canada were followed by a display on the 
part of the loyalists, of the most chival- 
rous devotion to the interests and prero- 
gatives of the English crown; and, ac- 
cording to the latest accounts, the prepa- 
rations for war against England, which 
not the State of Maine alone, but the 
Federal Government has entered upon, 
have been met in Nova Scotia by the 
most enthusiastic determination to uphold, 
at all hazards, the honour and the interests 
of Great Britain. The legislature of 
Nova Scotia (as soon as the movements 
of the Governor of Maine were made 
a met, in the presence of crowds of 
the inhabitants—resolved itself into a 
committee of defence—placed at the dis- 
posal of the commander-in-chief eight 
thousand volunteers, together with one 
hundred thousand pounds ;—and then the 
legislative body and the assembled multi- 
tude united in “ three times three cheers 
for the brave inhabitants of New Bruns- 
wick, and three times three cheers for the 
Queen of England.” 

The Congress of the United States, at 
the close of its sitting, authorised the 
President to augment the military force 
of the Commonwealth by sixty thousand 
men, if required. 








= pe ne 








MBXICO. 


The confererices which have taken 
place at Vera Cruz between Don Ed- 
ward de Gorostiza, and General Victoria, 
as Mexican Plenipotentiaries, on one side, 
and M. Baudin, the French Admiral, on 
the other, with the British Minister, Mr. 
Pakenham, as mediator, have terminated 
in an amicable arrangement of the diffe- 
rences with France. The treaty of peace 
was signed on the 9th of March. Im- 
mediately after the receipt of the ratifica- 
tion from Mexico, the French are to 
evacuate the Fort San Juan de Ulloa, 
and withdraw all their forces. Mexico is 
to pay 600,000 dollars, in three drafts on 
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the Custom House, at two, four, and six 
months, The restitution of the prizes 
made by France, and indemnifications for 
losses during the war on both sides, are 
left to the arbitration of England. 


INDIA. 


The accounts from the scene of mili- 
t operations—we should reluctantly 
call it war—in Asia, are unsatisfactory. 
The Chiefs of Afghanistan are prepared 
to meet a much stronger force than the 
Anglo-Indian Government, though rein- 
forced by Runjeet Sing, can bring into 
the field ; and these Chiefs will listen to 
no terms of accommodation. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


March 15. In consequence of the un- 
exampled prosperity of Christ’s Hospital, 
and the great increase of Governors by 
benefactions, 200 presentations for the ad- 
mission of children, were issued for the 
current year, being the largest ever known. 
A communication was also made to the 
court, that Mr. Alderman Thompson, 
M.P. President of the institution, had 
presented the sum of 4,000/. to found 
two exhibitions for ever to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge. 

March 25. The ancient mansion of 
Fitzwalters, near Mountnessing, Essex, 
the seat of Hall Dare, esq. was totally 
destroyed by fire. A portion of the outer 
walls now only remains to mark where 
stood the ‘‘ Round House,” which for 
two centuries has been an object of cu- 
riosity to the traveller, from its singular 
octagonal form. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. It is conjectured to have 
been occasioned by the igniting of a beam 
over a fire-place. The furniture and 
pictures were not saved; and the damage 
sustained is estimated at from 4,000/. to 
6,000. 

March 26. The foundation stone of two 
newschools, one to accommodate 300 boys, 
and the other 200 girls, was laid by the 
Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, M.P. 
at Abbey-street, Bethnal-green, where the 
British School man | have purchased a 
site of freehold ground. The school for 
the boys will measure 55 ft. by 34 ft., and 
that of the girls 55 ft. by 30 ft. They will 
be both under one roof, with a frontage 
of 135 feet, and will extend in depth 130 
feet, leaving room for two large play 
grounds, where it is intended that, under 
the inspection of teachers, the children 
shall be encouraged to spend those hours 
usually allowed for play, instead of spend- 
ing them in the public streets. The 
parish contains 70,000 inhabitants, and 


there ought to be school-room for 9,000 
children. The existing public daily 
schools are not capable of accommodating 
more than 2,000. On a special applica- 
tion made to the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, a grant of 
7501. has been made towards the building, 
and subscriptions have been received to 
the amount of 1,100/. 

April 1. On this day, being Easter 
Monday, the republicans and levellers, 
who have adopted the name of Chartists, 
attempted to hold a meeting at Devizes, 
which was the occasion of a serious riot. 
In the course of the week their leaders 
had issued a large placard, stating that, 
‘in defiance of the Tory persecutors of 
the poor,” a public meeting would be 
held, which would be addressed by Vin- 
cent, Carrier, Roberts, and others. In 
consequence of the determined tone of 
this manifesto, and the currency of the 
report that the Chartists would march 
into the town armed, considerable ex- 
citement prevailed, and every possible pre- 
caution to prevent a breach of the peace 
was taken by the local authorities. The 
Chartists had announced their meeting 
for ten o’clock. They did not, however, 
make their appearance until about a quar- 
ter before three, when they were seen 
marching in procession from the direc- 
tion of Calne-hill, headed by a band of 
music, and from fifteen to twenty flags 
and banners, bearing the ordinary in- 
scriptions, ‘‘ Universal Suffrage,” ‘* An- 
nual Parliaments,” &c. Their numbers 
were from 800 to 1,000, mostly labourers, 
and all armed with sticks and bludgeons, 
or other weapons. Having paraded 
through the town to the market-place, 
they surrounded a waggon which had been 
provided for a hustings, and which Vin- 
cent, Roberts, and others of their leaders, 
ascended, They had scarcely done so, 
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however, before the shouts and yells of 
execration, which had greeted their arri- 
val in the town, became truly deafening ; 
an attack was made upon the banners, 
which one after another were torn from 
their poles, and this being resisted on the 
part of the Chartists, their own argument 
of ‘physical force” was eppented to, anda 
general riot ensued. In the outset of the 
affair, a stone or turf struck Vincent on 
the chest, when that person imme- 
diately jumped down from the waggon, 
and made a hasty retreat to a beer- 
house, called the Curriers’ Arms, at the 
upper end of the town. The riot soon 
after became general; and sticks and 
bludgeons were used with the utmost 
freedom, each party trying to dispossess 
the other of their weapons. After a 
short fight, the Chartists were com- 
pletely discomfited and driven out of the 
market-place. The populace then seized 
the waggon, and having decorated it with 
a blue banner, marched it round the place, 
‘and then, having determined to destroy 
it, shattered it into small fragments 
in an almost incredibly short space of 
time. At this time a person came down 
and said — ‘‘ they are speaking at the 
Curriers’ Arms,” and, consequently, the 
crowd proceeded to that place, where 
Vincent and Roberts attempted to ad- 
dress the multitude from the window; 
the noise, however, was such as to 
render the attempt futile, and some 
fears being entertained that the house 
would be attacked, Vincent and his 
comrades became alarmed at their si- 
tuation, and a letter was sent to the 
high sheriff acquainting him of their 
danger, and requesting that he would send 
the military to escort them out of the 
town, as in the event of his not doing so 
their lives would in all probability be 
sacrificed. The high sheriff did not con- 
sider it prudent to comply with this re- 
quest, but immediately proceeded to the 
spot, where he addressed the populace, 
requiring them to preserve the peace, and 
uffer Vincent, Roberts, and their com- 
panions to leave Devizes without moles- 
tation. After some time, the ferment 
a little subsided, and the people said, if 
Vincent and his companions would pro- 
mise never to return and disturb the town 
again, they should leave Devizes. Accord- 
ingly, a strong body of constables, and 
some of the leading conservatives, con- 
ducted them through the town. The 
mob, however, was furiously embittered 
against them—they attempted to get hold 
of them, and, but for the courage and 
determination of the constables, would 
have probably thrown them into the canal, 
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Vincent’s courage completely forsook him 
from nearly the outset. He begged hardly 
for the preservation of his life ; and as, 
during his progress, he received three or 
four blows on his head, and twice fainted, 
a conseryative gentleman procured a gig, 
and having put him into it, drove him 
out of the town. The constable deemed 
it prudent to take Roberts back to the 
Bear inn, for the purpose of procurin 
an escort of the lancers: but & spare 
the soldiers the trouble, by making his 
escape across the fields from the back 
of the premises. Others of the party 
also escaped from the back of the Cur- 
riers’ Arms; and it being known at 
about seven o’clock that the whole of the 
party had left the town, the mob became 
appeased, and began to disperse before it 
was dark. 

April 13. In the Central Criminal 
Court, James Hastings Medhurst, aged 
20, was arraigned upon the Coroner’s 
Inquisition, which charged him with 
the Wilful Murder of Joseph Alsop, 
on the 9th of March. (see p. 444.) e 
was also charged, upon the indictment 
found by the Grand Jury, with the 
Manslaughter of Mr. Alsop. Sir F. Pol- 
lock and Mr. Bodkin were retained for 
the prosecution; and the Attorney- 
General, Mr. C. Phillips, and Mr. Stam. 
mers, for the defence. Several gentle- 
men deposed to the character of the 
prisoner, as a person of an exceedingly 
mild disposition, The jury delivered 4 
verdict of acquittal on the Coroner’s In- 
quisition for Murder, and of Guilty on 
the indictment for Manslaughter. Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, in passing sentence, 
said there was one feature in his case 
which was of considerable weight against 
him—the possession and use of the knife 
which had been produced. He most 
earnestly cautioned all persons in Court 
to abstain from the purchase of such 
weapons; and he regretted most sincerely 
that crimes of this description, resulting 
from the use of the dagger and knife had 
of late years much increased in this coun- 
try. The sentence of the Court was, 
that Mr. Medhurst be imprisoned in Her 
Majesty’s House of Correction at Cold- 
bath-fields, for the term of three years. 





The New Houses of Parliament.— 
Since the foundation stone of the river 
wall for the new Houses of Parliament 
was laid (early in March) the works have 
made considerable progress. Nearly the 
whole length of the wall is founded. At 
the north end, nearest Westminster- 
bridge, several heights of finely-wrought 
Scotch granite stone have been laid. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE Promorions. 


March 19. Samuel Duckworth, esq. to be 
a Master in Chancery in Ordinary, vice Cross. 
—Wnm. Porter, esq. to be Attorney-General at 
the Cape of Good Hope, the appointment of 
P.M. Murphy, esq. not having taken place. 

March 26. Daniel Willey Palmer, of Moreton 
Valence, Glouc. in compliance with the last 
will and testament of his great-uncle Daniel 
Willey, of Gloucester, esq. to take the name of 
Willey after Palmer. 

March 29. To be Lieut.-Colonels in the army, 
Majors John Campbell, Plomer Young, Lewis 
Carmichael (all — on a special service 
in Canada), H. D. Townsend 24th foot, J.B.B. 
Estcourt, 43d foot, and George Philpots, R. 
Eng.—To be Majors, Captains Geo. Bell, Ist 
foot, G.C. Du Plat, R. Eng., T. Forster, R. Eng. 
and A.M. Talloch, unattached. 

March 30. To be Companions of the Bath, 
Col. J. F. Love, Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. Dundas, 
Lt.-Col. J. Eden, and Lt.-Col. C. C. Taylor.— 
The Hon. Thomas Charles Leigh, son and heir- 
apparent of Baron Sudeley, by Henrietta Su- 
sannah, only child of the late Henry Visct. 
pew to discontinue the name and arms of 
Leigh, and to take the name of Tracy after 
Hanbury, and bear the arms of Tracy and 
Hanbury quarterly.—Reyv. G. B. Tuson, B.D. 
to be chaplain of the Royal regt. of Artillery. 
—Lawrence Walker, esq. to be Auditor and 
Comptroller of the household of the Duke of 
Sussex.—April1. Richard Bythell, esq. to be 
one of His Royal Highness’s Surgeons in Or- 
dinary. 

A mit 1. Vice-Adm. Sir C. Adam, K.C.B. to 
be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Kinross.—The Hon. J.C. Dundas, to 
be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
shires of Orkney and Zetland. 

April 2. Sarah Ann Yapp (heretofore Chap- 
man) of Half-Moon-street, and of the Bruns- 
wick estate, Cheltenham, spinster, to resume 
the name of Chapman before Yapp, and bear 
the arms quarterly, Yapp in the first quarter. 

April4. Peregrine Dealtry, esq. to be Coro- 
ner and Attorney in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. ' 

April 5. 20th Foot, Major Robt. Anstruther, 
to be Major.—89th foot, Staff-Assistant-Sur- 

eon Mich. M‘Dermot, M.D. to be Surgeon.— 

taff, Nich. O’Connor, M.D. to be Assist.-Sur- 
eon.—Brevet, Capt. G. Montagu, 42d foot, to 
be Major. 3 

April6. Charles Cunningham, esq. to be 

Lieut.-Governor of the Island of St. Christo- 


her. 

- April 8. Francis Cynric Sheridan, esq. to be 
Secretary and Clerk of the Council and Re- 
membrancer of the Court of Exchequer in 
Barbadoes. — Richard Michaux Muggeridge, 
esq. to be an Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, and directed to carry into effect the 
Act for Ireland. 


April 9. John Fred. Pike, of Ramridge, 
Hants, and Bedford-sq. esq. and Dorothea 
Fisher, of Sibton-abbey, Suffolk, eldest dau. of 
the late Bp. of Salisbury, by Dorothea, only 
surviving child and heir of John Scrivener, of 
Sibton- Rony esq. on their marriage to take 
the surname of Scrivener after Pike. 

April 11. Gilbert East Clayton East, son 
and heir-apparent of Sir E. G. Clayton-East, 
Bart. to drop every other name but those of 
Gilbert East, by direction of the will of his 
uncle Sir Gilbert East, Bart. 

April 12. John Baron Ponsonby, G.C.B. 
Ambassador Extraordinary at the Sublime 
— wane created a Viscount of the 


United Kingdom by the title of Viscount P:n- 
sonby, of Imokilly, co. Cork.—The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Fred. James Lamb, G.C.B. Ambassador 
Extraordinary at Vienna, created Baron Beau- 
vale, of Beauvale, co. Nottingham.—20th foot, 
Capt. John Maclean, to be Major.—85th foot, 
Lient.-Gen. Sir Wm. Thornton, to be Coys!" _, 
—96th, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lewis Grant, tobe” 
lonel. be 

April17. Edward Earl of Derby and Wil- 
liam-Harry Duke of Cleveland elected Knights 
of the Garter.—Knighted, Major Thomas Li- 
bn ton Mitchell, Surveyor-gen. of New South 

ales. 

April 18. Rear-Admirals Sir C. Bullen, Kt. 
and Sir S. Warren, Kt. to be K.C.B.—Captains 
Sir T. J. Cochrane, Kt., S. H. a d, W. 
Bowles, and Hyde Parker, to be C.B. 

ve 20. Andrew Rutherfurd, esq. to be 
Lord Advocate for Scotland ; James Ivory, esq. 
to be Solicitor-gen. for Scotland. 

April 23. John Arch. Murray, esq. to be one 
of the Lords of Session in Scotland vice Crans- 
toun, resigned. 

April 24. Henry Walter Parker, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law (late one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries to the Commissioners), Cesar Geo. Ot- 
way, esq. and Joseph Burke, esq. barrister-at- 
os to be Assistant Commissioners of Poor 

ws. 


EcciestasticaAL PR&eFERMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. T. Plunkett, (Dean of Down) 
to be Bishop of Tuam and Killala. 

Rey. Thomas Grylls, to be Dean of Exeter. 

Rev. J. L. Drapes, to be Archdeacon, Vicar, 
and Librarian in the cathedral church of St. 
Canice, Kilkenny. 

Rev. W. Barrett, Preston on Stour P.C. Glouc, 

Rev. M. C. Bolton, Shimlingthorne R. Suff. 

Rev. John Breese, Belper P.C? Derb. 

Rev. J. M. Brown, Isham superior R. Npn, 

Rev. T. M. Browne, Standish V. Glouc. 

Rev. Daniel Capper, Huntley R. Glouc. 

Rev. T. C. Curties, Frenchay R. (a new 
parish near) Bristol. 

Rev. T. P. Dodson, Willoughby on the Wolds 
V. Notts. 

Rev. E. C. Ellis, Steventon V. Berks. 

Rey. J. R. Fiske, Kettlebaston R. Suffolk. 

Rev. F. Glossop, West Dean R. with East 
Grimsted Chap. Wilts. 

Rev. Greville Granville, Chelford P.C. Chesh. 

Rey. J. C. Haden, Hutton R. Essex. 

Rey. W. H. Herring, Fordham R. Essex. 

Rev. G. Ingram, Chedburgh R. Suffolk. 

Rey. A. L. Irwin, St. Clement’s on the Bridge 
R. Norwich. 

Hon. and Rey. W. T. Law, Whitchurch Cano- 
nicorum V. Dorset. 

Rev. D. Liewellyn, Easton Ch. near Marlbo- 
—— 

Rey. H. P. Mason, Beesby R. Linc. 

Rev. L. S. Orde, Alnwick P.C. Northumb. 

Rev. H. Ray, Hunston P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. W. Scurr, Addington R. Bucks. 

Rev. Wm. Servente rar og V. Glouc. 

Rey. W. Sharp, Addingham y. Cumberland. 

Rey. C. L. Smith, Little Canfield R. Essex. 

Rev. J. H. Smith, new church in the parish of 
St. James, Piccadilly. 

Rey. John Stowell, German V. Isle of Man. 

Rev. F. Thornburgh, Kingswood Ch. Som. 

Rev. W. H. Weston, St. Michael’s Bedwardine 
R. Worcestershire. 

Rev. John Whitby, Openshaw Ch. Lanc. 

Rev. John Wilson, Deeping St. Jas. V. Linc. 

Rev. E. T. fasted and Kev. E. N. Hoare, to 
be Chaplains to the Lord Lieut, of Ireland, 
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Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Dr. M‘Call, Trin. Coll. Dublin, to be 
Principal of Upper Canada College. 
ev. W. G. Barker, M.A. to be Head Master 
of Walsall Free Grammar School. 


Rev. W. H. Ley to be Head Master of Here-. 


ford Cathedral Grammar School. 

Mr. John Richards, St. John’s coll. Camb. to 
be Assistant Classical Master of Birming- 
he School. 

g ‘urder, esq. to be Solicitor to the Go- 

rs of Queen Anne’s Bounty, in the 
place of John Dyneley, esq. deceased. 





NAvAL Promotions. 


Adm. Sir Graham Moore, G.C.B. to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Plymouth; Capt. Henry 
Eden, to the Royal Adelaide; Joseph Edye, 
esq. to be Secretary to the Admiral. 

Vice-Adm. Sir T, Harvey, K.C.B. to be Com- 
mander in-Chief in the West Indies and 
North America; Capt. John Parker, to the 
Sornwallis ; Thos. Triphook, esq. to be Se- 
cretary to the Vice-Admiral. 

Capt. A. Ellice, to the Britannia 120; Capt. 

ouston Stewart and Comm. Geo. Hathorn, 
to the Benbow 74; Capt. Sir H. F. Senhouse, 
K.C.B. to the Blenheim 74 ; Capt. J.T. Nico- 
las, C. B. to the Belleisle 74; Capt. Lord 
H.J.S. Churchill, to the Druid 46; Capt. 
Jenkin Jones, to the Curacoa 26; Capt. J.C. 
Ross, to the Terror, discovery ship. 

Commanders W.W. P. Johnson, to the Win- 
chester 52; E. P. Halstead, to the Childers 
16; J. R. Webb, to the Ocean, ordinary 
guardship at Sheerness. G. F. Herbert, to 
the Poictiers, ordinary guardshipat Chatham. 

To be Captains,—Lord Hisense Paget, Richard 
Crozier, T. Vernon Watkins. 

To be Commander, Wallace Houstoun. 


BIRTHS. 

March5. At Le Luc,in the south of France, 
the wife of Capt. Mathew, M.P. a son.——8. At 
Tunbridge Wells, Lady Harriet Searle, a dau. 
— 10. At Trebursye-house, Cornwall, the 
wife of Francis Rodd, esq. a son and heir.—— 
Lady Mary Vyner, a son.——12. At Gipping 
hall, Suffolk, Lady Mary Elizabeth Haworth, 
a son.——The wife of Lieut.-Col. Nugent, 
Gren, Guards, a son.——17. The wife of Alex. 
Adair, esq. of Heatherton Park, Somerset, 
a son.——19. In ae —_ K. Beau- 
clerk, a dau.— At Knypersley-hall, the wife of 
J. Bateman, esq. a son and heir.——At Dart- 
ington House, Devon, the wife of Henry Cham- 
pernowne, esq. a son.——20. At St. Peter’s rec- 
tory, Bedford, Mrs. Gustavus Burnaby, a dau. 
——21. In Berkeley-sq. Mrs. Henry Baring, a 
son.——At Reading, the wife of John Richards, 
jun. esq. F.S.A. a dau.——22. At Westhorpe 
house, the wife of Rice R. Clayton, esq. a dau. 
——At Holme Lacy, Heref. the lady of Sir E. 
S. Stanhope, Bart. a son.——24. At Babraham, 
Camb. the wife of H. J. Adeane, esq. a dau. 
——25. At Ince Hall, Cheshire, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Waldegrave Park, a son.——At Bir- 
tles-hall, Cheshire, the wife of T. Hibbert, 
esq. a son. 27. At Hitchin Priory, the wife 
of F. P. Delmé Radcliffe, esq. a son.——29. At 
the seat of her brother, W. L. Jones, esq. 
Woodhall, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. St. 
Vincent Beechey, a son.——In Grosvenor-sq. 
Lady C. Guest, a son. ; 

Lately. At Cheltenham, the wife of J. 
Hawkesworth, esq. of Forest, Queen’s co. 
a son and heir.——The wife of W. —— 3 
ton, esq. a dau.——At Godmersham Park, 
Kent, Lady George Hill, a son.——In Stirling- 
shire, Lady Louisa Forbes, a dau.——In Bry- 
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anstone-sq. Lady Blackett, a dau.x—At Don- 
nington Rectory, the lady of the Deanof Lich- 
field, a dau.— At Ellerton Hall, Wore. the 
wife of Robert Masefield, esq. a son and heir. 
——-At ar near Exmouth, Devon, 
the wife of J. H. Doyie, esq. a son. 

April 1. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. the 
Countess of Brecknock, a dau.—At Conve. 
more, co. Cork, the Countess of Listowel, a 
son.——At Reading, the wife of Capt. J. A. 
Murray, R.N. a dau.—2. The wife of the 
Rev. L. A. Norgate, Perpetual Curate of By- 
laugh, Norfolk, a son.—At Gwrych Castle, 
Lady Emily Bamford Hesketh, a dau.—éb. 
At Offley vicarage, Herts, the wife of the Rev. 
T. Salusbury, a dau.—7. The wife of Tycho 
Wing, esq. of Thorney-abbey, a son.——In 
Park-lane, the Countess of Lincoln, a dau.—. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. the Countess 
Henri de Cigala, a son.——At Gilston Park, 
the wife of H. G. Ward, esq. M.P. a dau.—— 
In Bryanstone-sq. the wife of W. Long, esq. of 
Hurts-hall, Saxmundham, a son.——9. At the 
British Museum, the lady of Sir F. Madden, 
K.H. a son.——13. In Eaton-sq. the wife of 
T. M. Gibson, esq. M.P. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 24. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Alfred 
Dowling, esq. to Bertha Eliza, only dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Bayly. 

22. At Lee, Kent, the Rev. J. E. Robson, 
Perp. Curate of Hartwith, Yorkshire, to Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of James Wiliams, esq. 

5. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Capt. the 
Hon. Henry Keppell, R.N. fourth son of 
the Earl of Albemarle, to Miss Crosbie, dau. of 
Gen. Sir John Crosbie, G.C.H.—aAt Bath- 
wick, the Rev. H. H. Sirée, M.A. second son 
of Henry Siree, esq. of Dublin, to Elizabeth, 
relict of John Towell, esq. D.M. of Dublin. 
—At Grasmere, T. Sandford, esq. B.A. 
third son of the Rev. Robert Sandford, of 
Crook Kendal, and Master of the Grammar 
School, St. Asaph, to Hannah, widow of T. 
King, esq. 

26. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. the Rev. A. 
F. Wynter, B.A. to Laura Maria Ann, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Valentine Ellis, tor of 
Walton, Bucks.——At Boughton-under-Blean, 
T. H. Cornish, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Jane 
Swinford, third dau. of the late J. Horne, 
esq. of Wrinsted House, Kent. 

27. At Bideford, the Rev. J. L. May, Rector 
of West Putford, Devon, to Miss Vellacott, 
dau. of Mr. Alderman T. Vellacott.——At Bris- 
tol, Myles Ariel, esq. to Lucretia, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Clark, esq. 

28. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John, 
only son of Richard Francklin, of Mon e- 
place, esq. to Frances Barbara, youngest dau. 
of Harry Edgell, of Cadogan-place, esq.—— 
Richard Brome Debary, esq. to Elizabeth 
Letitia, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hol- 
combe, C.B.——At St. Pancras, the Rev. John 
Price, incumbent of Rhos-y-Medre, Denbigh- 
shire, to Henrietta-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late Robert Allen, esq. of Lymington, 
Hants.——W. Forbes Laurie, esq. M.D. of 
Norwood, Surrey, to Mary, third dau. of Jor- 
dan Unwin, esq. of Ewell Hall, Kelvedon, 
Essex. 

Lately. At Camborne, Cornwall, A. Pri- 
deaux, esq. surgeon, son of the late W. Pri- 
deaux, esq. banker, Plymouth, to Ann, dau. 
of Nicholas Vivian, esq. 

March 1. At Hurley, Berks, J. J. Wake- 
hurst Peyton, esq. of Wakehurst Park, Sussex, 
Lieut. 2nd Life Guards, to Marianne Gilberta, 
eldest dau. of Sir E. 2 East, Bart. 

4. At St. Luke’s, ee . Harvey, esq. Rush- 

3 
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hill, Wandsworth, to Hannah 
of Thomas Tegg, esq. Norwood. 
5. At Southampton, Fred. B. Elton, esq. 
Madras civil service, youngest son of the late 
T. Elton, esq. of Stapleton House, Glouc. to 
Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of C. A. Elton, —. and 
rand-dau. of the Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, 
.——Albert-Hudson, eldest son of Cle- 
ment Royds, esq. of Falinge, Lanc. to Susan 
Eliza, only child of Robert Nuttall, esq. of 
Kempsey House, Worc. 
6. At Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, Mumford 


youngest dau. 


Campbell, . of Sutton-place, to Frances 
Sarah, eldest dau. of J. Baker Graves, esq. of 
Somerset, co. Wexford. 


7. At Lianvechan, the Rev. Henry Cornwall 
Legh, M.A. second son of the late G. J. Legh, 
esq. of High ine. Cheshire, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Martin Williams, esq. of Bryngwyn, 
a. 

9. At Chertsey, Capt. Egerton Charles 
Isaacson, to Charlotte, only child of the late 
Solomon Hudson, esq. of that town.——At 
Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts, Arthur, eldest 
son of Thos. Burnell, esq. of York-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, to Mary Agnes, fourth dau. of 
D’Ewes Coke, esq. of Brookhill Hall, Nott. 

1l. At Sidmouth, Devon, John Lauriston, 
second son of Godfrey John Kneller, > late 
of Donhead-hall, Wilts, to the Hon. Maria 
Louisa St. John, eldest dau. of Viscount Bo- 
lingbroke.——At Grundisburgh, Suffolk, Ste- 
phen Edmund Spring Rice, esq. eldest son of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Ellen- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Sergeant Frere, 
Master of Downing College, Cambridge. 

12. In Jersey, William Wyllys ackeson, 
of the Inner Temple, esq. to Anne, second dau. 
of Hugh Godfray, esq. of Woodlands, in that 
island.——At Kensington, Wm. James, eldest 
son of W. Grane, esq. of Bedford-row, to 
Harriet-Jane, only child of the late Rev. Jas. 
Dallaway, Vicar of Letherhead, Surrey.——At 
Tenterden, Kent, George Wilde, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, second son of the late Rev. 
John Wilde, of Harnage, Shropshire, to Ann 
Curteis, eldest dau. of the late R. C. Crough- 
ton, esq. of Heronden House.——At Wilton, 
Lieut.-Col. C. M. Bird, Madras Army, to Har- 
riet J. only dau. of the late Rev. W. H. Walker, 
Rector of Great Wigston, Leic. and niece of 
Major-Gen. Walker, of Whitleigh House, Som. 

14. At Lambeth, Robert Thurburn, esq. of 
Hanover-terr. ent’s Park, to Catharine, 
second dau. of — Prestwich, esq. of the 
Lawn, South Lambeth.——At Westbury, Wilts, 
Alexander Pitts Elliots, eldest son of Alex. 
Powell, esq. of Hurdcott, to Mary-Elizabeth- 
Vere-Booth, only child of the late Wm. Tyn- 
dale, esq. and grand-dau. of the late George 
Booth Tyndale, esq. of Bathford._—At Salis- 
bury, Benj. Ford, esq. of Southampton, to 
Martha, second dau. of James Blatch, esq. of 
Winterbourne Dauntsey.—At Newcastle, the 
Rev. W. Hey, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s oll. 
Camb. and Principal of the York Collegiate 
School, to Emily, youngest surviving dau. of 
the late Jos. Crosser, . of Kenton-lodge. 
——At Great Yarmouth, Matthew Cassan, esq. 
Lieut. 84th Regt. to en elder dau. 
of the late Capt. J. W. Marshall, R.N. 

16. In Cumberland-place, the Hon. Edward 
Butler, son of Lord Dunboyne, to Emma Jane, 
only child of Arthur Baily, esq. and niece to 
Francis Baily, esq. V.P.R.S. 

19. At Cossington, Som. W. Dowdeswell, 
esq. M.P. to Amelia Letitia, youngest dau. of 
the late Robert Graham, esq. of Cossington- 
house.——At St. Pancras, Henry Davis, esq. 
——- son of the Rev. R. F. Davis, D.D. 


tor of Pendock, Worcestershire, to Eliza- 
beth Ellen, only dau. of the late Rev. W. B. 
Champneys, 


Marriages. 
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20. At Honiton, the Rev. Henry Sweeting, 
M.A. of Creed, Cornwall, to Jemima Leonora, 
youngest dau. of the late J. Torring, esq. of 
Cornworthy Court, Devon.—The Rev. Spencer 
Gunning, to Ann Janet, second dau. of James 
Connell, esq. of Conheath, co. Dumfries. —— 
Joshua Alexander, esq. of South-st. Finsbury, 
to Jemima, dau. of D. A. Lindo, esq. of Man- 
sell-street. 

21, At Crowle, Henry Lister Maw, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. of Totley Hall, to Sarah Ann, only 
dau. of the late Cornelius Peacock, esq¢.— At 
Sidmouth, Edmund Morton, esq. son of the late 
C. C. Morton esq. of Drumrora, co. Cavan, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Walker, of Lime 
Park.—The Rev. Henry Nicholson, of Hor- 
ton lodge, near Windsor, son of Dr. Nichol- 
son, of Twickenham, to Marianne, youngest 
dau. of the late T. M. Keats, esq. of Tooting. 

23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Viscount 
Duncan, son of the Earl of Camperdown, 
M.P. to Juliana-Cavendish, eldest dau. of G. 
R. Philips, esq. M.P.——At ee. the 
Rev. Robert Lovett, third son of S. H. Lovett, 
of co. Dublin, esq. to Frances, only dau. of W. 
A. Soames, of Milton, Kent, esq.——At Fare- 
ham, Capt. Edw. Leveson Gower (Rifle Bri- 
=> Frances Cecilia, dau. of the late Dr. 

‘owell. 

26. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. William 
Windsor, second son of Thomas Fisher, esq. 
of Montagu-sq. to Mary Anne, only child of 
the late John Cowper, esq. of Ashley Hall, 
Trelawney, Jamaica. 

27. At baer grag? Mr. Geo. Parsons, of 
West Lambrook, to Elizabeth Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Edm. Estcourt Gale, esq. of 
Ashwick-house, Somerset. 

28. At Whitestone, Devon, Thomas, youngest 
son of the late John Yarde, of Troubridge- 
house, —.. to ee youngest dau. of the 
late Col. Kelly, of Kelly. 

30. At Norwich, the Rev. W. Drake, Head 
Master of the Collegiate School, Leicester, to 
Emily-Austin, third dau. of J. R. Staff, esq. 
Town Clerk of Norwich. 

31. At Leamington, the Lady Charlotte Jane 
St. Maur, to William Blount, esq. of Orleton, 
Herefordshire, and Cumberland-st. London. 

Lately. At Cold Overton, Leic. the Rev. 
Robert Martin, of Ansty Pastures, to Selina, 
only dau. of the late John Frewen Turner, esq. 
of Cold Overton-hall, and of Brickwall-house, 
Northiam, Sussex. 

April 2. At Claines, John Day, esq. of Earls 
Crome, Wore. to Elizabeth Lora Sibella, second 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Davies, and grand- 
daughter of the late R. Coker, esq. of Mapow- 
der, Dorset.——At Salisbury, the Rev. Charles 
King, M.A. one of the Priest-Vicars of the Ca- 
thedval, to Mary-Elizabeth, third dau. of the 
Rev. C. H. Hodgson, also one of the Priest- 
Vicars, and Vicar of Kington St. Michael.—— 
At Cheshunt, William Smyth, esq. eldest son 
of the Rev. Sir Edw. Smyth, Bart. of Hill-hall, 
Essex, to Marianne Frances, second dau. of 
Sir Henry Meux, Bart. of Theobalds Park.—— 
At St. George’s, Han.-sq. J. Robinson Noble, 
esq. of Bowness, to Mabel Louisa, dau. of the 
late Capt. Merriman.—At Worcester, the 
Rev. Wm. Smith, Vicar of St. Peter’s, and 
Minor Canon of the Cathedral, to Mary Anne, 
only surviving dau. of the late Capt. George 
Brown Walker, E. I. Service. 

3. At St. Ippolit’s, Herts, Robert, eldest son 
of John Smallwood, esq. of Crookdale, Cum- 
berland, to Marian, younger dau, of the late 
Rev. W. Lax, Lowndes Professor of Astronomy 
at Cambridge.——At Wainfleet, Linc. James 
Russell, esq. of the Inner Temple and Lin- 
coln’s-inn, to Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Rob. Cholmeley, Rector of Wainfleet. 
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OBITUARY. 


Hon. Dr. Trencu, Azp. oF Tuam. 

March 26. At his palace, aged 68, 
the Hon. and Most Rev. Power Le 
Power Trench, D.D. Lord Archbishop 
of Tuam, Bishop of Ardagh, Killala and 
Achonry, and Primate of Connaught; a 
Privy Councillor of Ireland: uncle to the 
Earl of Clancarty. 

Dr. Trench was born on the 10th of 
June, 1770, the second son of William 
first Earl of Clancarty, by Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Charles 
Gardiner, sister to Luke first Viscount 
Mountjoy, and aunt to the late Earl of 
Blessington. He commenced his eccle- 
siastical career as Vicar of Ballinasloe, 
co. Galway. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Waterford in 1802, translated to Elphin 
in 1810, and to the Archbishoprick of 
Tuam in 1819. 

His Grace married, on the 29th Jan. 
1795, his cousin Anne, daughter of 
Walter Taylor, esq. of Castle Taylor, 
co. Galway, by Miss Hester Power 
Trench, sister of the first Earl of Clan- 
carty. By that lady, who survives him, 
he'had issue two sons and six daughters : 
1. Hester, deceased; 2. Anne, married 
in 1823 to James O’ Hara, of West Lodge, 
co. Galway, esq.; 3. Florinda, married 
in 1818 to Thomas Trudock Booky, 
esq.; 4 Elizabeth, married in 1830 to 
Henry Gascoyne, esq ; 5. the Rev. Wil- 
liam Trench, who married in 1830 his 
cousin, Lady Louisa Trench, eldest child 
of Richard late Earl of Clancarty, G.C.B. 
and has issue; 6. Frances; 7. Power 
Trench, esq. late a Captain in the 76th 
foot ; and 8. Emily. 

PrincE Lieven. 

Jan. In Italy, the Prince Lieven, 
for many years Ambassador at the British 
Court from the Emperor of Russia. 

Count Lieven was first appointed 
Russian Ambassador to this country, in 
the year 1812. He was created a Prince 
of the Russian Empire, by the present 
Emperor, Nicholas. 

He quitted England in 1834, when he 
received the appointment of Governor 
to the Grand Duke Alexander: and he 
has died in Italy whilst fulfilling the 
duties of that charge. 

The Prince and Princess Lieven took 
leave of England with the greatest regret 
of the highest ranks of society. Several 
distinguished ladies, among whom were 
the late Duchess- Countess of Sutherland, 
the present Duchess, the Duchess de 
Dino, and the Countesses of Jersey, 


Sefton, and Cowper, subscribed to pre- 
sent the Princess with a magnificent 
diamond bracelet, of the value of 1000 
guineas, as a testimony of their affec- 
tionate regard for her Highness during her 
long residence in this country, during the 
greater part of which she had been asso- 
ciated with them as one of the Lady 
Patronesses of Almack’s. 

Prince Lieven, we believe, had four 
sons, all, or most of them, born in this 
country. The eldest is said to have 
been disgraced at the Russian court, in 
consequence of having expressed some 
sympathy with the Poles, and has in con- 
sequence latterly lived in Germany or 
France. 

Prince Paul Lieven has for some years, 
and up to the present time, filled the 
office of Secretary to the Russian Em- 
bassy in London. 

The two younger sons, Prince George 
and Prince Arthur, both died of a conta- 
gious disorder at St. Petersburgh, in the 
spring of 1835. The former was a godson 
of King George the Fourth, and the 
latter of the Duke of Wellington. Prince 
Charles de Lieven, the surviving brother 
of the late Prince, isa General of Infantry 
in the Russian service, and a member of 
the Council of State. 

The body of Prince Lieven was buried 
with great pomp, on the 12th of January, 
in the Protestant burial-ground, near the 
Pyramid of Cestus at Rome. A batallion 
of grenadiers fired a triple salute over his 
grave. 


Ear or ZETLAND. 

Feb. 19. At Aske hall, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, in his 73rd year, the Right 
Hon. Lawrence Dundas, Earl of Zetland 
(1838), second Baron Dundas of Aske 

1794), and the third Baronet (1762) ; 

ord Lieutenant of Orkney and Shet- 
land, Pro-Grand Master of the Freema- 
sons, LL.D. and F.S.A. 

The Earl of Zetland was born on the 
10th of April 1766, the eldest son of 
Thomas first Lord Dundas, by Lady 
Charlotte Fitz William, the second daugh- 
ter of William third Earl FitzWilliam. 
He was a student of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where the honorary degree of 
M.A. was conferred upon him in 1786, 
and that of LL.D. in 1811. He was 
first returned to Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Richmond at the general elec- 
tion of 1798; and he was rechosen for 
the same at the election of 1796. At 
that of 1802 he was returned as one of 
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the members for the city of York; and 
again in 1806 ; but in 1807 he was defeated 
by Sir Masterman Mark Sykes, Bart. 
after a severe contest. He then fell 
back upon Richmond, for which he again 
sat for a few years, but before the close 
of the same Parliament he again came in 
for York, on the death of Sir Wm. M. 
Milner, Bart. in 1811; and he then con- 
tinued to sit without opposition until, on 
the death of his father, he succeeded to 
the peerage on June 14, 1820. 

r. Dundas, in his Parliamentary con- 
duct, always took a decided part with the 
Whigs. In 1796 he voted with Mr. Fox, 
ona motion for a direct censure on Minis- 
ters. In 1797 he divided with Mr. Grey 
on a motion for Reform of Parliament. 
Latterly, in the House of Lords, he was 
of the decisive majority in favour of the 
Reform Act. At the coronation of her 
present Majesty, he was advanced to the 
title of Earl of Zetland, by patent dated 
June, 1838. 

‘« The Earl of Zetland was one of the 
steadiest, most consistent, and disin- 
terested advocates of civil and religious 
liberty England has known in latter days. 
The closest intimacy subsisted between 
him and the late Duke of Kent; and, 
Jast year, her Majesty presented the late 
Earl with a magnificent golden salver, as 
an acknowledgment of the kind services 
performed by him towards her father.” 

On the formation of the Cleveland re- 
giment of volunteers, he became their 
Colonel, by commission dated Oct. 24, 
1803. 

He appeared quite well on the day be- 
fore his death, but on rising his lordship 
complained of a giddiness ; he fell into a 
slumber at noon, and expired without a 
sigh at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

His Lordship married April 21, 1794, 
Harriot, third daughter of General John 
Hale, and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue four sons (of whom only 
two are now living) and three daughters : 
1. the Right Hon. Thomas now Earl of 
Zetland; 2. the Hon. Margaret-Bruce, 
married in 1816 to Henry Walker Yeo- 
man, esq.; 3. Lawrence, who died in 
1818, in his 19th year; 4. the Hon. Har. 
riot Frances, married in 1825 to Lieut.- 
Colonel Henry Lane; 5. the Hon. Char- 
lotte-Jane ; 6. William, who died in 
1818, in his 9th year; and 7. the Hon. 
John Charles Dundas, barrister-at-law, 
now M.P. for York, born in 1808 and 
unmarried. The present Earl was born 
in 1795, and married in 1823 Sophia 
Jane, daughter of the late Sir Hedworth 
Williamson, Bart. but bas no children. 
He was M.P, for Richmond in the present 
Parliament, and formerly for York ; and 
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was sworn in Lord Lieutenant of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire at a Privy 
Council held in the week before his 
father’s death. 

Tue Ricutr Hon, W. Apa. 

Feb. 17. At Edinburgh, in his 89th 
year, the Right Hon. William Adam, of 
Biair Adam, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Kinross, Lord Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Jury Court of Scotland, a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, &c. 

He was a son of John Adam, esq. of 
Maryburgh, co. Kinross, and formerly 
an architect at Leith, who died at 
Edinburgh June 25, 1792, and his widow 
on the 15th Dec. 1795. 

At the age of 24 Mr. Adam was in- 
troduced into Parliament, being returned 
for Gatton at the general election of 
1774: and we think it probable that he 
was, at the time of his death, the person 
that had sat in the House of Commons 
at an earlier period than all his surviving 
contemporaries. The present Earl ot 
Leicester, who was lately considered the 
father of the House, did not enter Par- 
liament until the year 1776; and Mr. 
Byng, the present father of the House, 
not until 1780. : 

To the Parliament of 1780 Mr. Adam 
was returned for the Wigton district of 
burghs; to that of 1784 for the Elgin 
district ; to that of 1790 for the county 
of Kinross ; from which he retired by 
accepting the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds in March 1794. 

Mr. Adam attached himself to the 
party of Lord North; and the first me- 
morable event in his political career was 
a duel with Mr, Fox, which took place 
on the 29th Nov. 1778, in consequence 
of expressions used towards him by Mr. 
Fox in the House of Commons. In this 
affair Mr. Fox was wounded (see the par- 
ticulars in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
that year, p. 610). On the 26th Sept. 
1780, Mr. Adam was appointed Treasu- 
rer of the Ordnance, which office he held 
until April, 1782; and again for eight 
months from April to Dee. 1783. 

On the 25th of April, 1782, Mr. Adam 
became a member of the English bar, 
being called by the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. In his profession he held a 
very distinguished rank. He was for 
many years auditor to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, in which office he was succeeded by 
his son. He had for a long period very 
considerable practice before committees of 
the House of Commons. In 1790 he 


was one of the managers appointed to 
draw up and conduct the articles of 
impeachment against Mr, Warren Hast- 
ings, 
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He was also introduced to the notice 
of the Prince of Wales, who honoured 
him with his personal friendship, and ap- 
pointed him successively to several legal 
offices in his establishment. In 1802 he was 
nominated Solicitor-general to his Royal 
Highness, in the room of T. Manners 
Sutton, esq. (afterwards Lord Manners) ; 
in 1805 his Attorney-general; and on the 
7th Feb. 1806, his Chancellor and Keeper 
of his Great Seal, on Lord Erskine be- 
ing appointed Lord High Chancellor. He 
was one of the Councillors to the Prince 
for the Duchy of Cornwall; and he was 
also one of the State Councillors which 
the Prince appointed for his principality 
of Scotland, on the 22nd April, 1806. 

In June, 1802, Mr. Adam was ap- 
pointed Counsel to the East India Com- 
pany, in the place of Mr. Rous. He 
one of the counsel retained by Lord Mel- 
ville on his trial before the House of 
Peers in Westminster Hall in 1806: and 
in 1809 he took part in the defence of the 
Duke of York against the charges of Col. 
Wardle. 

Mr. Adam did not sit in Parliament 
after his retirement in 1794 until the year 
1806, when he was elected for the county 
of Kincardine, as he was again in 1807, 
On the 17th March, 1815, he was sworn 
a member of the Privy Council; and 
shortly after, on the first establishment of 
the Civil Jury Court in Scotland, he was 
made its principal Judge, under the title 
of Lord Chief Commissioner, which 
office he continued to hold until his death.* 

The following are the titles of Mr. 
Adam’s published works :— 

A Speech in the House of Commons, 
March 10, 1794, on moving an Address 
to the King in behalf of Thomas Muir, 
esq. and the Rev. Thomas Fysshe Pal- 
mer. 1794; 8vo. 

Correspondence with John Bowles, esq. 
in defence of the religious principles of 
Francis Duke of Bedford. 1803; 4to. 

A Speech in the House of Commons 
on the St. James’s Poor Bill. 1803; 
Syo. 

Speech in the House of Commons, 
24th June, 1808, on the Scotch Judica- 
ture Bill. 1808; 8vo. 

Speech in the House of Commons on 
the Question of Privilege, in the case of 
Sir F. Burdett. 1810; 8vo. 

Mr. Adam married at Edinburgh, May 
7, 1777, the Hon. Eleanora Elphinston, 
second but eldest surviving daughter of 





* This measure gave occasion to a 
wicked bon mot of a celebrated wit :— 
‘* Why is the Jury Court like Paradise ?” 
* Because it is a place made for Adam,” 
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Charles tenth Lord Elphinston, and sis- 
ter to Admiral George Lord Viscount 
Keith, G.C.B. By this lady, who died 
on the 4th Feb. 1800, he had issue a 
numerous family: of whom are, 

William George Adam, esq. a Queen’s 
Counsel, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Accountant-general of the Court of 
Chancery, and Auditor to the present 
Duke of Bedford. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, 
K.C.B. one of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, and M. P. for the shires 
of Clackmannan and Kinross. He mar- 
ried in 1822, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Patrick Brydone, esq. and sister of 
the Countess of Minto. 

Lieut.-General the Rt. Hon. Sir Fred. 
Adam, K.C.B. and G.C.M.G. formerly 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. 





Cotonet L. G. Jonss. 

March 12. In Buckingham-street, 
Strand, in his 60th year, Leslie Grove 
Jones, Esq. late Colonel Ist regt. Gre- 
nadier Guards, 

Col. Jones was the youngest son of 
the late John Jones, Esq. of Frankley 
near Bradford, in the county of Wilts, 
who died in 1807, Inspector of the Board 
of Works. Col. , was born at 
Bearfield near Bradford on the 4th June 
1779. He entered the Navy at an early 
age, and before he was 16, while a mid- 
shipman on board the Revolutionnaire, he 
got censured for his interference on be- 
half of a poor negro cook on whom the 
Captain had inflicted the lash for some 
petty offence, from which circumstance 
he became so disgusted with the nature 
of the service that he quitted the Navy, 
and being offered a commission in the 
(iuards by the late Marquess of Lans- 
downe, he entered the Army under the 
patronage of that nobleman, who was 
the intimate friend and patron of his 
father. His first commission of Ensign 
in the Ist foot guards was dated 25th 
Nov. 1796; he became Lieut. and Cap- 
tain Nov. 25, 1799; brevet Major June 
4, 1811; Captain and Lieut.-Colonel 
Jan. 21, 1813. The Colonel served 
throughout the Peninsular War ; and, al- 
though his advancement in his profession 
was slow, being unaided by purchase, 
some little estimate of his character as 
an officer may be formed from the cir- 
cumstance of his appointment to be 
Commandant at Brussels before the ever 
memorable battle of Waterloo. 

Colonel Jones was afterwards well 


known in the political world as the author 
of several powerfully written and very 
violent letters which appeared in **The 
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Times,” during the progress of the Re- 
form Bill, under the signature of ‘‘ Radi- 
cal.” He conducted in this manner a 
long attack upon the public pensioners. 
Of an excitable and enthusiastic tem- 
perament, in which firmness, singleness, 
and sincerity of purpose were intimately 
blended, no man was ever a more ardent 
lover of truth, or a bolder advocate of 
liberty. Strong in his intellect, warm in 
his affections, his attachments were not 
only devoted; they were sometimes he- 
roic. He served and defended many a 
friend, whom, but for him, the world 
would have abandoned; and his benevo- 
lence was often of that high character 
which demands the noblest moral courage 
for its display. Beneath an external 
roughness of manner, not always intelligi- 
ble to those who imperfectly knew him, 
there lay an amiable, simple, and philan- 
thropic nature, which exhibited itself in 
countless deeds of kindness and gene- 
rosity. 

The Colonel was twice married, first 
to Jean, the youngest daughter of the 
late Patrick Miller, Esy. of Dalswinton, 
Dumfrieshire, the friend and patron of 
Burns ; by which lady, who died 29 Octo- 
ber 1833, he had two sons ; and secondly 
28 March 1838, to Anna Maria, second 
daughter of the late Dr. Shipley, Dean of 
St. Asaph, and granddaughter of Dr. 
Jonathan Shipley, late Bishop of that 
See, the widow of Lieut.-Col. Dash- 
wood of the Herse Guards, and of Stan- 
ford Park, Notts. who survives him. 
His remains were interred in the cata- 
combs of the Kensall Green Cemetery, 
on Monday the 18th of March, near 
those of his first wife. 

A portrait of Col. Jones, engraved by 
Charles Phillips, was published in the 
Union Monthly Magazine in 1832; and 
further particulars of the Colonel’s Life, 
written by himself, appeared in the Age 
Newspaper somewhere about that period. 





Proressor Ricaup. 

March 16. At the house of his ver 
old friend Mr. Vulliamy, Pall Mall, 
London, after an illness of eighteen hours, 
in his 65th year, Stephen Peter Rigaud, 
Esq. M.A. F.R.S. Hon. M.R.I. A. 
F.R.A.S. Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy, Radcliffe Observer, and Reader in 
Experimental Philosophy, in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Mr. Rigaud was born at Richmond in 
1774, of a family connected with science, 
both his maternal grandfather and his 
father Stephen Rigaud, esq. having filled 
the office of Observer to the King at Kew, 
an office graciously conferred upon him- 
self upon his father’s death in 1814, and 
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which he afterwards held in conjunction 
with his uncle, Mr. Stephen Triboudet 
Demainbray. He was of French extrac- 
tion, and being descended from one of 
those families of rank and fortune who on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes re- 
signed their property and fled to a foreign 
land for conscience sake, he was brought 
up in attachment to the Protestant faith, 
which was in after-life approved and 
strengthened by conviction. He was 
matriculated at Oxford of Exeter Col- 
lege April 14, 1791; and he was elected 
Fellow of that Society before he was of 
sufficient standing for a degree. He 
proceeded B.A. Nov. 9, 1797; and M.A. 
Nov. 21, 1799. As soon as his age per- 
mitted, he was engaged in tuition, and 
afterwards read the Lectures on Experi- 
mental Philosophy for Dr. Hornsby, on 
whose death in 1810 he succeeded both 
to that appointment and the Savilian 
Professorship of Geometry. This va- 
cated both his Fellowship and the (Senior) 
Proctorship, which he held in that year. 

He was appointed Public Examiner on 
occasion of the alteration of the statute in 
1801, in conjunction with the present 
Bishops of Llandaffand Exeter ; again in 
1806, and lastly in 1835 as Examiner in 
Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, 
when another change took place, and the 
Classical and Mathematical Examiners 
became distinct offices. Mr. Rigaud was 
also one of the first Examiners for the 
University Mathematical Scholarship, and 
he was selected by the President of Mag- 
dalen College (Dr. Routh) as the first 
Examiner for the Johnson Mathematical 
Scholarship in 1835. 

Mr. Rigaud in 1831 printed the Mis- 
cellaneous Works and Correspondence of 
Dr. Bradley, to which, in 1833, he added 
a Supplement, including an account of 
Harriot’s Astronomical Papers. In 1838 
he published some valuable notices on the 
first publication of Newton’s Principia. 
These were all printed at the University 
Press ; and at the time of his death he 
was diligently employed in editing a very 
valuable collection of original letters from 
men of eminence in the scientific world, 
from the originals among the papers of 
Mr. Jones, father of Sir William Jones, 
now preserved in the library of the Earl 
of Macclesfield. Mr. Rigaud was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Scientific Jour- 
nals of his day: to the Transactions of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, to 
Brewster’s Journal, and to the Nautical 
Magazine. In the Transactions of the 
Ashmolean Society will be found, by 
him, Remarks on the Proportionate 
Quantities of Rain at different seasons in 
Oxford; a paper on the Arenarius of 
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Archimedes; and an Account of some 
early proposals for Steam Navigation ; 
and at the commencement of the present 
term he read before the same Society an 
interesting paper on Captain Savery and 
his steam-engine, which will appear in the 
next volume of their Transactions. 

Professor Rigaud had made large col- 
lections for a new edition of a work well 
known to mathematicians—the Mathe- 
matice Collectiones of Pappus Alexandri- 
nus ;* this was one of his most favourite 
projects, and at one time he had serious 
intentions of engaging in a new edition of 
that work in the original Greek for the 
University Press. To those unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of the voluminous mass 
of materials in that collection, it may be 
mentioned that the original text is nearly 
as corrupted as the work of a Greek 
mathematician could well be, and Pro- 
fessor Rigaud’s collections would doubt- 
less be exceedingly valuable to any future 
editor of the work of Pappus. There is, 
we trust, no necessity for expressing a 
wish that these papers be religiously pre- 
served; but, at the same time, we cannot 
refrain from a hope that they be placed, 
before there is a probability of their being 
either destroyed or dispersed, in the li- 
brary best suited to their reception—the 
study of Sir Henry Saville, and subse- 
quent closet of Briggs, Ward, Wallis, 
Gregory, and Robertson. 

We add from the Oxford Herald (to 
which also we are indebted for the pre- 
ceding particulars) the following charac- 
ter of this distinguished ornament of that 
University, written by one of his dearest 
and most confidential friends : 

‘‘ Professor Rigaud was matriculated 
of Exeter College at the early age of six- 
teen, and had never been absent from 
Oxford so much as a single year during 
the period which has since elapsed, little 
short of half a century, The character 
consequently of few persons could be 
better known, and certainly none could 
better bear a close and searching inspec- 
tion ; for he was constantly applying to 
his own moral improvement, the accuracy 
of observation, and correctness of judg- 
ment, which qualified him for mathemati- 
cal pursuits, and enabled him to recover 
and ascertain so many particulars re- 
specting Bradley, Harriot, Hadley, and 
other eminent scientific men, the biogra- 
phy of whom had been previously neg- 





* It will be seen from another part of 
our magazine that Mr, Halliwell is pre- 
paring for the press a corrected edition 
of a small but most interesting portion of 
this work. 
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lected. Noone could be more desirous 
of fulfilling all the duties of life, and none 
we can confidently affirm, for we speak 
from personal knowledge, ever surpassed 
him as a son, or as a parent. ‘Iwelve 

ears ago he had the misfortune to lose 

is wife, a bereavement which he felt most 
acutely, though he endeavoured to conceal 
the extent of his feelings from others ; 
and from that time devoted himself with 
all the energy and ardour of his character 
to the education and care of his children. 
Henceforward this was the object for 
which he lived ; yet even this attachment 
was not suffered to absorb his thoughts, 
and to interfere with his professional du- 
ties, as a Lecturer and an Observer; and 
he was ever forward to promote the cause 
of science, either in London or in Oxford, 
where he was one of the originators of the 
Ashmolean Society, and a frequent con- 
tributor to it of Papers, most of which 
have been published. The simplicity and 
innocence of mind which has, in many in- 
stances, characterised men of distinguished 
science, he possessed in a peculiar degree, 
He was no less remarkable for integrity, 
for the strictest veracity, and for genuine 
humility ; and these valuable qualities 
were combined with great forbearance in 
judging others, with the warmest and most 
zealous affection to his friends, and with 
the most devoted and grateful loyalty to 
the four Sovereigns whom he had, in 
succession, the honour of serving. His 
illness, which was sudden and unexpected, 
he bore with resignation and Christian 
fortitude : his sufferings were most severe, 
but happily they were of short duration, 
yet long enough to shew that his virtues 
were the fruits of faith, and could stand 
the trial of a dying hour; proving that he 
rested his hopes of salvation wholly and 
unreservedly on the only true foundation— 
the meritorious death and sacrifice of our 
Redeemer.” 

Mr. Rigaud married June 8, 1815, the 
eldest daughter of G. W. Jordan, esq. of 
Portland-place, the Colonial Agent for 
the Island of Barbadoes. By that lady 
he leaves seven children, the eldest of 
whom he had the happiness to see chosen 
into a Fellowship of Exeter College 
during the last year, and subsequently 
distinguished by the attainment of the 
highest honours, in both Classes, at the 
last Examinations. 





Epmunp Henry Barker, Esa. 
March 21. In London, aged 50, Ed. 


mund Henry Barker, esq. late of ‘Thet- 
ford, 

In the list of English scholars, lately 
given in the Church of England Quar. 
terly, appeared the names of two distin. 
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guished individuals, of whom it can un- 
fortunately be said that they now live only 
in their printed works; although of both 
it may be averred that their most learned 
publications are better known and more 
highly appreciated on the continent than 
in their own country. 

To the memory of the late James Hugh 
Rose an affectionate hand has paid the 
tribute due to departed worth; and the 
writer of this would fain perpetuate a 
similar offering to the memory of Ed- 
mund Henry Barker, if it were only to 
express his gratitude for the readiness 
with which a helping hand was held out 
at a time, when others, who had talked 
of eternal friendship, verified the senti. 
ment of Ovid— 


“Tempore si veniant nubila, solus eris.”’ 


Mr. Barker was born Dec. 1788, at 
Hollym vicarage, Yorkshire, of which his 
father, the Rev. R. Barker, was the in- 
cumbent, as his brother the Rev. Charles 
Barker is at present. Of his early life 
little need be said, and of his career at 
the University only thus much—that he 
went to Trinity college in 1807, but never 
proceeded to any degree; for, though he 
was the son of a clergyman, some scruples 
of conscience made him unwilling to take 
the usual bachelor’s oath. During the 
period of his residence he obtained a medal 
for the Greek and Latin Epigrams, which 
he knocked off in a few hours, at the in- 
stigation of his friend Mr. George Pryme, 
the present member for Cambridge. 

Shortly previous to bis leaving the Uni- 
versity, Mr. A. J. Valpy started the Clas- 
sical Journal, to which Mr. B. was a 
constant contributor during the twenty 
years of its publication. His first article 
appeared in No. 3, and nearly every suc- 
ceeding number exhibited either his sign 
manual, or else an anonymous article, that 
carried with it internal evidence of his 
being the author, from the numerous re- 
ferences to, and scarcely less numerous 
extracts from, writers but little known ; 
and by a similar test it is easy to trace his 
contributions to the British Critic, previ- 
ous to its change from a monthly to a 
quarterly periodical, and more recently in 
the pages of the Monthly Magazine during 
the editorship of Mr. Reynolds. 

Just as Mr. Barker was entering upon 
a literary life, the venerable Dr. Vincent 
was quitting it, full of years and honours, 
having bequeathed to posterity his two 
learned quartos on the voyage of Near 
chus, &e. At that period Mr. B. hap- 


pened to be immersed in books of travels, 

beginning with Marco Polo and ending 

with Mungo Park; and no sooner had he 

devoured - volumes of the Dean of 
2 
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Westminster than he commenced a cor- 
respondence with the author, which was 
kept up for a time with some spirit, until 
the hand of the veteran began to flag, and 
he was compelled to address his juvenile 
and indefatigable correspondent in the’ 
language of the northern prophet :— 

“ Now my wearied lips I close, 

Leave me, leave me to repose.” 

But however annoying to others was the 
peculiar temperament of Mr. Barker’s 
mind, (which led him, as stated by his 
Platonic friend, the late Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, who was somewhat more irritable 
than became a philosopher, to write two 
long letters in answer to one short one,) yet 
to Mr. Barker himself this ‘love of super- 
abundance was, during his whole life, the 
main spring of action. It was in this 
spirit that he began a work, the very idea 
of which would have appalled any other 
English scholar, and which only a Ger- 
man could hope to survive. We allude 
to his edition of the Stephens’ ‘‘ Thesaurus 
Lingue Grece.” In that work Mr. Bar- 
ker originally intended to introduce what- 
ever materials the lapse of two centuries 
and a quarter could furnish for the im- 
provement of Greek lexicography. Im- 
pelled by a zeal which no difficulties could 
damp or failures extinguish, he applied for 
and obtained a list of 800 subscribers; all 
of whom he conceived to be actuated by 
feelings similar to his own, and desirous 
rather of possessing a complete lexicon 
than of saving a few pounds. Mr. Barker 
accordingly spared no outlay of purse or 
time to make the work so full as to dis- 
pense with the necessity of resorting to 
any other volume for the information 
which he said ought to be found in a 
lexicon. Books were bought for pounds, 
which at the sale of his library scarcely 
brought shillings ; and those which could 
not be purchased at all, when the conti- 
nent was closed against this country, were 
borrowed from the libraries of his friends; 
while the accumulated stores of native 
and foreign scholars were secured, and 
the labours of both put into requisition 
on terms that, in the penny-saving period 
of Joseph Humes, would be deemed the 
act of a madman to offer. 

Unfortunately, however, for the success 
of Mr. Barker’s intended ‘ Thesaurus 
ditissimus,” the present Bishop of London 
thought proper to amuse the readers of 
the Quarterly Review with one of the 
cleverest and keenest articles that ever 
appeared in a periodical. From that mo- 
ment Mr. Barker's fate as a Greek scholar 
was sealed, and, what cut him more to the 
quick, the fame he anticipated as the 
editor of the ‘‘ Thesaurus” destroyed in an 
instant. Against an article written with 
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inimitable tact, and circulated every where, 
it was in vain for Mr. Barker to contend. 
All that the stricken deer could do was 
to seek a covert and die. Unable or un- 
willing to use the coarser or keener wea- 
pons of controversy, in an evil hour he 
put forth his “ Aristarchus Anti-Blom- 
fieldanus,” and made those who only 
laughed before, look with pity, first cousin 
to contempt, on his telum imbelle sine ictu. 
At that period such was the influence of 
the Quarterly Review, that an article, 
written with a tythe of the talent, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Barker’s antagonist, was 
enough to mar the sale of a work, espe- 
cially if it was supposed to come from a 
liberal in politics and religion—a party 
which it is now conceived as hopeless to 
oppose, as it was then thought silly to sup- 
port; but to which Mr. Barker had in 
early life attached himself, and to whose 
colours he stuck with a constancy that 
even knaves admire and only fools imitate. 
So completely did the article in the Quar- 
terly effect the object it had in view, that 
it not only caused the whole plan of the 
Thesaurus to be changed for the worse, 
but prevented even the appearance of Mr. 
Barker's name in a work, which his love 
for Greek literature first led him to un- 
dertake, and which but for his unwearied 
exertions would have been left as imper- 
fect as the Delphin Classics of Mr. Valpy; 
where, in a collection of 143 vols. the 
unhappy subscriber finds he has got only 
two-thirds of Cicero, the very author on 
whose pen alone rests the literary charac- 
ter of the Augustan age. Of the labour 
that never tires, and of the stoical indif- 
ference with which Mr. Barker supported 
it, no better proof can be given than the 
following. Whena friend once condoled 
with him on the horrible bore of making 
the index, that had occupied three years 
in the composing and printing, Mr. B. 
observed that they were the happiest years 
of his life; for he had thus read and read 
again the ‘Thesaurus, which he should not 
have otherwise done. 

But whatever might have been Mr. 
Barker's ill-success in gaining the good 
opinion of some English scholars, he was 
more than amply repaid for the loss by 
the kind feelings expressed towards him 
by scholars on the continent; to whom 
he was known chiefly through the much 
abused Thesaurus ; and by all of them he 
Was considered to be a modest, kind- 
hearted and industrious scholar, and to- 
tally free from all the narrow views of 
country and sect—terms not to be endured 
in the world of letters—and as a man con- 
spicuous for a sincere and ardent inquirer 
after truth ; a character, in short, to which 
only Jeremiah Markland could furnish the 

Mag. Gent, Von, XI. 
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parallel in a country, where critics, like 
beauties in a ball-room, are wont to think 
that not to destroy a rival is to die one- 
self. ‘To such an extent was this kind 
feeling exhibited towards Mr. Barker, that 
his library, which the pressure of untow- 
ard circumstances compelled him to part 
with, contained a large number of presen- 
tation copies of works, whose very exist- 
ence is known to others only by their titles 
in the Leipzig catalogues. 

For the hostility of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer Mr. Barker was indebted to cer- 
tain criticisms that appeared in the 
Classical Journal onthe plays of Zischylus 
and Euripides, edited by Bishops Monk 
and Blomfield. ‘These Mr. Barker after- 
wards collected and published in his first 
work under the taking title of ‘* Classical 
Recreations,” to which an allusion was 
made in Blomfield’s review of Monk's 
Hippolytus in the Quarterly. At that 
time the tide of English scholarship was 
running fast in favour of the Greek 
drama and of the metrical and syntactical 
canons promulgated in the Porson-school 
of criticism. But as Mr. Barker knew 
little of cretics and quasi-cesure, and cared 
less for all the minutie of word-catchers 
who live on syllables, and never felt the 
ambition of writing a Greek play and 
calling it the Supplices of Aischylus, he 
naturally despised what he did not under- 
stand ; and as he was unable to pen along 
Latin note, for, unlike Porson, he was 
never satisfied with a short one, he was 
anxious to direct the attention of scholars 
to the neglected prose-writers of Greece, 
of which the public orations of Demos- 
thenes, the Cyropedia of Xenophon, and 
the Pseudo-Longinus’ treatise on the 
sublime, formed the sum total of his 
knowledge ; and by way of smoothing the 
road to information to things instead of 
words, he not only wrote his own remarks 
in English, but insisted upon the folly of 
using any other language ; and by way of 
shewing the kind of things that scholars 
ought to look at, he published disserta- 
tions ‘on the howling of dogs,” ‘‘ on the 
use of bells amongst the ancients,’’ and 
“on the respect paid to old age;” these 
were in his eyes the points of primary im- 
portance, and ‘‘ all the rest but leather 
and prunella.” , 

Next to his Thesaurus, for, though it 
did not bear his name, he had all the 
feelings of a father towards it, Mr. 
Barker used to point to his notes on the 
Etymologicon Gudianum sent to its edi- 
tor Sturz, as evidence of his fitness to be 
in Greek lexicography what a Newton 
was in mathematics, and a Cuvier in fos- 
sil geology. But though Mr. Barker 
could have a he promised to do, 
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should there be a lack of contributors, 
whole numbers of the Classical Journal, 
yet, it must be confessed, it was his hand 
rather than head that would have done all 
the work; and if the power to detect a 
latent corruption and to correct it happily 
instanter, be the test of first-rate scho- 
larship, Mr. Barker must be content to 
remain in the second rank ; for he rarely 
ventured upon new ground, and still more 
rarely made a successful hit. His chief 
forte lay in defending the vulgate; and 
there he did all that great industry, and a 
library well furnished with indices, could 
accomplish. In fact he ought to have 
been born in Germany: where his pains- 
taking habits and amiable disposition 
would have met with a more congenial 
atmosphere, andakinder soil. There 
he might have spun out his Thesaurus to 
the crack of doom, and no critic cry of 
Question, question, would have been 
heard to interfere with his rambling dis- 
sertation on the unhappy d@yadyua, on 
which his Reviewer fastened, nor left it 
till, like a boa constrictor, he had first 
crushed every bone in poor Barker’s body, 
and then gulped it at one mouthful. But 
painful as was the laceration inflicted by 
the rod of the Reviewer in the eyes even 
of spectators, it is probable that Mr. 
Barker, had he been left to himself, 
would never have said a word in reply, 
so little was his imperturbable good na- 
ture affected by language however galling. 
Nor was it in literature alone that Mr. 
Barker exhibited all the self-command of 
the philosopher. At the very moment 
when his future well-being was hanging 
upon the issue of a trial, and when his 
attorney, counsel, and other friends were 
all on the tip-toe of expectation, Mr. 
Barker’s eye, voice, and gait preserved 
their usual character of placidity. And 
et the object of the suit was to esta- 

lish the claim made by Mr. Barker 
to an estate of 4000/. per annum, 
which had belonged to an ancestor of his, 
and which he ever maintained he had lost 
through the wilful destruction of a will, 
known to have been in existence, but 
which could never be discovered, after 
the death of the person who had wit- 
nessed the execution of it. 

But with all this outward placidity, or 
rather apathy, Mr. Barker had a heart as 
keenly alive to the distresses of others as 
it seemed to be indifferent to his own. 
Oftener than once he has been known to 
relieve the pressing wants of another by 
a sacrifice of personal comforts that few 
have the virtue to make; and even the 
unpleasant circumstances which threw 
around his dying days the gloom of des- 
pair, was the consequence of his unwil- 
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lingness to believe with Talleyrand that 
words were intended to conceal men’s 
thoughts, not to lay them open. 

On leaving the University he resided 
for some time with Dr. Parr, doubly 
happy in the enjoyment of the society of 
that extraordinary character, and in the 
access to his library, so full of all those 
out of the way works in which Mr. Bar- 
ker took an especial interest. Like 
every other inmate of Hatton, Mr. Bar- 
ker soon became devotedly attached to 
Dr. Parr; and after the death of ‘the 
curate’s curate,” as he used to call himself, 
Mr. Barker published two volumes of 
Parriana; but, from bis usual dread of 
leaving anything unsaid, he contrived to 
destroy all the interest which the subject 
would otherwise have possessed. 

Previously to commencing fairly his la- 
bours on the Thesaurus, Mr. Barker was 
matried to Miss Manley; and after set- 
tling himself down at Thetford in Nor- 
folk, he was inthe habit of adding to his 
name, ia the title-pages of pamphlets, 
the mysterious inititials O. T. N. b 
which he simply meant, Of Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

They who have examined the Thesau- 
rus, with its 11,752 pages of double co- 
lumns, would fancy that Mr. Barker 
would have quite enough to do in pre- 
paring such a work for the press, or, at 
any rate, that he would scarcely look into 
the passing literature of the day. But 
Mr. Barker was such an economist of 
time, and so methodical in the employ- 
ment of it, that he never permitted a mo- 
ment to pass without some occupation of 
a literary kind. If not writing, he was 
reading; and, if not pouring over the dead 
languages, looking into modern works, 
and especially all kinds of Magazines, 
Reviews, and Newspapers. Every speech 
in every debate of importance was pe- 
rused most carefully, and, if need be, ex- 
tracted. In fact, except when he was 
asleep, his eye was never off a book, nor 
his hand without a pen init. Hence he 
was enabled to edit a number of works 
in succession, or simultaneously, with the 
rapidity of alocomotive engine. Butthough 
he devoted his greatest works to the 
edification of scholars, he was equally 
ready to be the purveyor of bon bons for 
little folks, as the following list will tes- 
tify. There was, 1. The Toyshop, 
or a Sentimental Toyman, 2. The 
Picture Exhibition. 3. Juvenile Ram- 
bles through the Paths of Nature. 4, Mrs. 
Brown’s Crooked Sixpence ; with some 
others, whose titles he forgot to put 
down. Whether the preceding are ori- 
ginal works, or merely reprints, we are 
unable to state; as we have never seen 4 
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copy of them. But we suspect they are 
not originals ; for Mr. Barker never im- 
pressed us with the idea of his being a 
male counterpart to Mesdames Barbauld 
and Trimmer, and Miss Edgeworth. Of 
his Greek and Latin books with English 
notes, intended for the use of schools, we 
have seen his Latin Ausop, Cesar, Ci- 
cero, Tacitus, Demosthenes, Xenophon, 
Buttman’s Greek Grammar, his Greek 
and English Lexicon, done conjointly 
with Dunbar; while for the more ad- 
vanced reader were reserved his edition 
of Anthon’s Lempriere, a translation of 
Sillig’s Catalogue of Ancient Artists, 
Payne Knight’s Prolegomena to Homer, 
and Arcadius de Accentibus; and lastly, 
for the amusement of the mere English 
reader, he published his volume on 
the claims of Sir Philip Francis to the 
authorship of Junius disproved,—and 
Webster’s English Dictionary. 

Mr. Barker's funeral took place on the 
26th of March, in the church-yard of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn: it was attended 
by his friends the Rev. Dr. Giles, Mr. 
G. Burges, Mr. Basil Montague, and 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. We may add 
that Mr. Barker amused and employed 
himself in the latter part of his life, in 
collecting materials for the Life of Pro- 
fessor Porson, which we have understood 
to be very curious and valuable, and which 
we therefore hope will be given to the 
public. B. 





Mr. JoserpH Lancaster. 

Oct. 24. At New York, in conse- 
qnence of being run over by a waggon the 
day before, aged 68, Mr. Joseph Lancas- 
ter, the successful promulgator of the 
system of mutual instruction known by 
his name. 

He was born in England in 1771, was 
bred a quaker, and maintained the habits 
and manners of that persuasion. The 
Rey. Dr, Bell, from Madras, laid claim 
to the merit of introducing the same 
system ; but it is certain Mr. Lancaster’s 
was in practice before Dr. Bell’s plan 
was heard of. Lancaster received great 
encouragement from many persons of the 
highest rank, which enabled him to travel 
over the kingdom, delivering lectures, 
giving instructions, and forming schools. 
Flattered by splendid patronage, and by 
unrealised promises of support, he was 
induced to embark in an extensive school 
establishment at Tooting, to which his 
own resources proving unequal, he was 
thrown upon the mercy of cold calcula- 
tors, who consider unpaid debts as un- 
pardonable crimes. Concessions were, 
however, made to his merit, which not 
considering as sufficient, he abandoned 
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his old establishment, and left England 
in disgust ; and about the year 1820, went 
to America, where his fame procured him 
friends, and his industry rendered him 
useful. 

The titles of his publications were as 
follow :— 

Improvements in Education as it re- 
spects the industrious classes of the com - 
munity, containing, among other import- 
ant particulars, an account of the Institu- 
tion for the Education of One Thousand 
Poor Children. 1803. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. John 
Foster, on the best Means of Educating 
and Employing the Poor in Ireland. 
1805; 8vo. 

An Appeal for Justice, in the cause of 
Ten Thousand Poor Children, and for 
the honour of the Holy Scriptures ; being 
a Reply to the Visitation Charge of 
Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 
1807. 

Outlines of a Plan for the Educating 
of Ten Thousand Poor Children, by 
establishing Schools in country towns 
and villages, and for uniting works of in- 
dustry with useful knowledge. 1807; 


vO. 

A Spelling Book for the use of Schools. 
1808 ; 12mo. 

Account of the Progress of J. Lancas- 
ter, from the year 1798. 1811; 8vo. 

Substance of a Lecture delivered at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, 1812. 8vo. 





Cuarzes Rossi, Ese. R.A. 

Feb. 21. At his residence, Cochrane’s 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood, in his 77th 
year, Charles Rossi, Esq. the celebrated 
sculptor. 

This distinguished artist was born in 
Nottingbam, but his early years were 
mostly passed at Mountsorrel, in Lei- 
cestershire, where his father was esta- 
blished as a medical man. Young Rossi 
was placed in the atelier of Lucatelli, an 
Italian sculptor, in London; and after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship he 
was for some time in the employment of 
Messrs. Coade and Seeley, then in Lam- 
beth. Having obtained admission as a 
student at the Royal Academy, he, in a 
short time, obtained the gold medal for 
the best specimen of a work in sculpture. 
Shortly after, he was sent to Rome for 
three years, at the expense of the Aca- 
demy. He studied closely, and with 
judgment; and on his return, so great 
improvement had taken place in his taste 
and executive power, that he was imme- 
diately employed on works of high art, 
and in a few years he was elected an 
associate, and in 1802 a member, of the 
Royal Academy. Some years after he 
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was appointed one of the sculptors to 
King George IV. and was employed 
upon some of the finest sculpture work 
at Buckingham Palace, particularly one 
of the pediments, and ‘‘ the Seasons’? on 
the frieze under the pediment, which 
pleased the King so much, that he di- 
rected Mr. Nash, the architect, to give 
him any part of the sculpture he pleased, 
but he only selected as much as came to 
3,000/._ He was also appointed sculptor 
in ordinary to his late Majesty William 
IV. Besides these works, there is a fine 
group of Queen Eleanor sucking the 
poison out of King Edward’s wound ; 
and a group of Celadon and Amelia, now 
at Lord Egremont’s; and his Zephyrus 
and Aurora. There are some fine monu- 
mental compositions by Mr. Rossi, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; the chief of which 
is one erected to the memory of Gen. Le 
Merchant. ‘The execution of this work 
had been awarded to Mr. Smith, but he 
died before he had made any progress in 
the work, and it was then given to Mr. 
Rossi, who finished it, and, on being 
paid, sent a check for 2007. to the widow 
of Mr. Smith. His other monumental 
works in the same edifice are—those to 
Captains Moss and Riou, to Marquis 
Cornwallis, Captain Faulkner, and Gene- 
ral Elliot (Lord Heathfield), all of which 
are not equal in point of design and exe- 
cution, but some of the single figures and 
groups are designed in a grand and 
tasteful ‘style, particularly the Cornwallis 
testimonial, and that of Gen, Le Mer- 
chant. ‘The Surgeons’ Hall, and other 
public buildings, have also been decorated 
with his sculptured works, and all the 
figures, capitals of columns, and other 
ornamental stone work, were directed by 
this artist. He was twice married, and 
had a large family. 


Perer TuRNERELLI, Esa. 

March 20. At his house in Newman 
Street, Peter ‘Turnerelli, esq. sculptor, 
after an illness of only a few hours. 

‘““For many years Mr. Turnerelli’s 
busts in the Exhibition displayed his 
talents as a sculptor, and it was his good 
fortune to model many very eminent and 
distinguished persons. His figure of 
Burns at his plough, for the monument 
erected to his memory at Dumfries 
(that monument, the beautiful work of 
the late Mr. ‘Thomas Hunt), is his prin- 
cipal work known to us ; though his sta- 
tue of George III., his bust of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, his Blucher, Platoff, and 
a long list of other interesting personages, 
will long preserve his name and memory 
from oblivion. 
« Mr. Turnerelli was a charming singer, 
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with a voice of singular quality and sweet- 


ness. He had a few years ago married a 
second time, and has, we believe, left 
families by both wives. His eldest son 
entered the paths of literature with much 
promise, but we have not recently seen 
any proof of his having pursued them,”— 
Literary Gazette. 





Mr. James BroMiry. 

Dec. 12, 1838. In his 38th year, Mr. 
James Bromley, Engraver in Mezzotinto. 

He was the third son of Mr. William 
Bromley, A.E.R.A. and Member of 
the Roman Academy of St. Luke. Of 
a constitution naturally delicate, he sunk 
under the effects of disorders, incident to 
a sedentary occupation. He was much 
esteemed for the qualities of his head and 
heart ; and has Jeft numerous testimo- 
nials of his talents as an artist. A few 
of his works may be mentioned :—The 
Queen, then Princess Victoria, whole 
length, from a picture painted by Hayter, 
expressly for the King of the Belgians. 
1835.—H. R. H. The Duchess of Kent, 
painted by Hayter, 1835.—The Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, after Ross 
GS.) Private plate——The late Sir 
Valter Farquhar, after Saunders. Pir- 
vate.—Andrew Spottiswoode, esq. (late 
M.P.) after Phillips, R.A.—Lord John 
Russell, after Hayter, 1836. 

Mr. James Bromley died unmarried. 





Mr. Joun Cuartes Bromiey. 
April 3. Aged 44, of water on the 
chest, Mr. John Charles Bromley, En- 
graver in Mezzotinto, second son of Mr. 
William Bromley, A.E.R.A. and brother 
to James. 

To lose two sons so highly gifted in 
the prime of their lives and in full pos- 
session of their talents, is an affliction of 
no ordinary kind. <A few of Mr. J. C. 
Bromley’s works are as follows :—Miss 
Russell Mitford (after J. Lucas), 1830. 
—The Bride Maid (E. T. Parris pinxt.) 
1831.—Colonel Denham, the African 
traveller, (T. Phillips, R.A.) 1831.— 
Marquis of Lansdowne, (Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P. R. A. pinxt.) 1831. — 
Spanish Girl with her Nurse (after Mu- 
rillo) 183!.—Death of a Stag in Glen 
Tilt, with portraits of His Grace the 
Duke of Athol, and of the Honourable 
George Murray, &c. (E. Landseer, R.A. 
pinxt.) 1833.— The Light Guitar, (J. 
W. Wright) 1833.— Portrait of Mrs. 
Wolfe; private: (Sir T. Lawrence, 
P.R.A.)—Trial of Lord Russell (from 
Hayter). — Lady Jane Gray declining 
the Crown (Leslie).—Trial of Alger- 
non Sidney, (Stephanoff.) 1835. — The 
Bishop of Calcutta (Phillips, R.A.) 
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Mr. Bromley in his earlier works fre- 
quently put his initial of ‘John’ only to 
his name ; but in his later productions hie 
signs his name John Charles Bromley. 

Mr. J. C. Bromley has left a widow 
and large family: fortunately, a great 
part of them are grown up. One of his 
sons, Mr. Frederick Bromley, has lately 
executed a plate in mezzotinto, entitled, 
‘Meeting of Her Majesty’s Stag-hounds 
on Ascot-heath’ (F. Grant pinxit). This 
plate, which is an animated scene, en- 
riched with numerous portraits, gives a 
fair earnest that Mr. F. Bromley will 
succeed to a large portion of that talent 
which has so long distinguished his 
family. 





C. Hammonp, Ese. 

Lately. At Hackney, aged 85, C. 
Hammond, Esq. leaving a very large sum 
to be divided among the principal religious 
institutions. 

The deceased has left the immense 
fortune of 150,000. accumulated in trade 
as a cheesemonger in Eastcheap, and sub- 
sequently as a shipowner. e had no 
very near relatives ; and those few per- 
sons who were of kin to him were in the 
humbler walks of life; to these he has 
bequeathed legacies varying from 2,000/. ; 
to his man servant he has left 1,000/. and 
to his two women servants 600/. and 
3001. Mr. Hammond’s success fur- 
nishes a remarkable instance of the power 
to acquire wealth with which some indi- 
viduals are endowed. He came to Lon- 
don a very poor lad, entered the service 
of a cheesemonger in Eastcheap, who 
was so satisfied with his integrity that he 
declined business in his favour, and pre- 
sented him with the outstanding debts 
(about 400/). He soon after became secu- 
rity for a party, and lost all he possessed. 
A benevolent quaker gentleman became 
interested in his favour, and lent him 
1000/7. to be repaid as his returns might 
enable him to repay it. Anxious to 
emancipate himself from debt, he toiled 
early and late, and debarred himself from 
common comforts; and the habits of 
frugality and industry thus acquired he 
retained through after life; which cir- 
cumstance, although it was known he 
possessed large property, caused much 
surprise when his immense wealth be- 
came known. 

Mr. Hammond was a dissenter of the 
old school. Early in life he connected 
himself with the congregation assembling 
in Camomile-street, then having the 
Rey. J. Reynolds for its minister; and 
subsequently under the charge of the Rev. 
John Clayton, jun, When the congre- 
gation determined on building its present 
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commodious chapel in the Poultry, Mr. 
Hammond subscribed a large sum for the 
purpose, and to the several benevolent 
institutions supported by the congrega- 
tion he contributed considerable sums. 
His most stated bounty was, however, 
distributed among poor dissenting minis- 
ters, who have in him lost a generous 
benefactor, although to many of them his 
name was not known. It is stated that 
the Rey. J. Clayton, his minister, has a 
legacy of a very considerable amount. 
After payment of the several bequests, 
Mr. Hammond’s will directs that the 
residue shall be divided among certain of 
the religious institutions, in proportion 
to the specific sums he has left to their 
funds. 





Tuomas WALKER, Esa. 

The Evangelical Magazine for March 
contains a memoir of the late benevolent 
Thomas Walker, esq. of Denmark-hill, 
near London, a native of Lutterworth, 
and uncle of Mrs. Mellor, wife of John 
Mellor, esq. barrister, of the Midland 
Circuit. 

Mr. Walker was formerly connected 
with the house of Hawkes, Walker, and 
Co. the great army saddlery contractors, 
of Piccadilly, but had retired for some 
years before his death, which took place 
in October last. Mr, Walker's own sen- 
timents (says the Evangelical Magazine) 
were in favour of the liturgic services of 
the National Church ; but his preferences 
involved no exclusion. He was a “lover 
of all good men,” and united in holy fel- 
lowship with the friends of the Redeemer, 
in every section of the Christian Church. 
He was, to a large extent, through his 
life. his own executor, and did not act 
as if posthumous charities would atone 
for living avarice. His reversionary be- 
nefactions to public societies are nume- 
rous, and free of all expense to the re- 
spective institutions; an arrangement 
honourably illustrative of the character of 
the benefactor. We subjoin the list of 
these legacies : — British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1,000/.; Naval and Mili- 
tary Bible Society, 500/.; London Mis- 
sionary Society, 1,000/.; Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 1,000/.; Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, 500/.; Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, 5007.; Moravian, or United 
Brethren Missionary Society, 5001. ; 
Home Missionary Society, 500/.; Irish 
Evangelical Society, 1,000/.; Religious 
Tract Society, 500/.; Village Itinerant 
Society, or Evangelical Association, 5001; 
Asylum for Educating Deaf and Dumb 
Children, 5004; Sussex County Hospi- 
tal at Brighton, 200/.; Leicester County 
Infirmary, 2001; Clergy Daughters’ 
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School, at Casterton, near Kirby Lons- 
dale, 2007. ; Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Brighton, 200/.; Bristol Clerical Edu- 
cation Society, 5007.; Margate Sea- 
bathing Infirmary, 2007. 





Mrs. Grace Lock. 

Jan. 23. In the village of Sutton-at- 
Hone, near Dartford, Kent, aged 68, 
Mrs. Grace Lock, a miserable old miser. 
The following is an account of her death, 
and a list of the persons who are bene- 
fited thereby :—‘‘ Infirmity seemed ra- 
pidly coming upon her, and she was in- 
duced to havea distant relation, Alfred 
Richardson, a man with a large family, 
to look after the house, which was now 
kept more cleanly ; but a clean house is a 
poor substitute for an empty stomach, 
and she continued to deny herself that 
sustenance which her feeble and almost 
bed-ridden state so urgently demanded. 
Every attention was paid to her by Mr. 
Toppets, of Dartford; but the most 
earnest entreaties of that gentleman could 
not persuade her to alter her course of 
life; and she expired, without pity or 
regret. Her impoverished bones were 
laid in the family vault at Ash church: 
there was just room left for her coftin; 
and she was the last of her family bearing 
the name of Lock. Thus has the tomb 
closed upon the ashes of a being who sus- 
tained 50 years of human suffering and 
the bitterest privations, for the single 
purpose of at length dying that wiser per- 
sons may enjoy her accumulated wealth, 
which we are glad to find, is very much 
dispersed. To Mr. Neville, Sutton-at- 
Hone, 100/.; James Middleton, late of 
Brown Bear, Greenhithe, 100/.; Mrs. 
Mary Dean, Gravesend, 300/.; to the 
family of the late James Taylor, of the 
Mote, near Igtham, 300/.; Mr. Thos. 
Dean, of Wrotham, 200/., and an annuity 
of 26/.; Mr. R. Dean, of Wrotham, 
2007.; William Wiflin, formerly a road 
surveyor in Essex, 200/.; to each of the 
executors 1,500/.; Mr. Alfred Richard- 
son, 1000/.; in trust for children (the 
names of whom our informant could not 
catch), 2,500/.; Mr. Whitaker, of Bur- 
ming, 2,500/.; Mr. Whitaker, jun., 
2,500.; Mr. Seager, of the firm of 
Seager and Evans, distillers of London, 
2000/.; Mr. Selby, of Boughton Mon. 
chelsea, 2000/.; to the family of the 
same gentleman, 2,450/.; Mrs. Harriet 
Fellows, of Farningham, 2000/.; the 
cousins of Miss Lock (we believe of the 
family of Mr. Muggeridge, of Green- 
street-green), 500/.; Mr. R. Tippetts, of 
Dartford, 50007.; Mr. Whitaker, jun., 
and Mrs. Fellows, each 2,450/. The 
residue of the property to be equally di- 
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vided between the two last named. The 
freehold residence, with all the property 
which she held on mortgages, to the 
joint executors. The will is dated Oct. 
26, 1836 ; it has been proved in the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury, in Doctors’ 
Commons, by Charles Gustavus Whi- 
taker, Esq. one of the Executors. The 
amount of personal property was sworn 
under 30,0007. independent of large free- 
hold estates. 





Mra. Jown Lawrence. 

April17. At Park Place, Peckham, 
aged 86, Mr. John Lawrence, the well- 
known author of a Treatise on the Horse, 
and other practical works. He was, in 
early life, one of the first advocates of 
legislative enactments for the suppression 
of cruelty to animals; and his writings 
were of eminent assistance towards ob- 
taining those Acts of Parliament which 
were passed for their protection. 

The following is a list of Mr, Law- 
rence’s works :— 

A Philosophical and Practical Trea- 
tise on Horses, and on the Moral Duties 
of Man towards the Brute Creation. Ac- 
count of former Writers—Management 
and Medicine—Shoeing—Purchase and 
Sale, &c. Two vols. 8vo. Three edi- 
tions, 

The New Farmer’s Calendar. Prac- 
tical Husbandry —the Row Culture — 
Diseases of Vegetables—Live Stock— 
Poultry, &e. Five editions. 

The Modern Land Steward. Two 
editions. 

A General Treatise on Cattle—the Ox, 
the Sheep, and the Swine— Management 
—Breeding, and Medicine. Two edi- 
tions. 

A prong the Horse, and delinea- 
tion of the Race Horse. The Breeding 
Stud — Breaking — Training, &c. 4to, 
plates. 

A Treatise on Domestic Poultry, 
Pheasants, Pigeons, Rabbits, Swine, and 
Dairy Cows. Five editions. 12mo. Pub- 
lished under the assumed name of ‘* Mou- 
ray.” 

British Field Sports. Game Laws— 
Shooting— Hunting—Coursing — Racing 
— Hawking— Cocking— Fishing, &e. 8vo. 
Under the name of W. H. Scorr. 

The Sportsman’s Repository. History, 
descriptions, and instructions relative to 
Horses and Dogs. Also under the name 
of W. H. Scorv. 

The descriptions of Alkin’s (folio) 
Sporting Plates, with a French Transla- 
tion. Twoeditions. 4to. With additions. 

“¢ The Horse ”—in all his varieties and 
uses—with rules for his preservation from 
disease. Small 8vo, 1829, 
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Mr. James Biro. 

March 26. At Yoxford, Suffolk, after 
a lingering illness borne with exemplary 
patience, and terminating in decline, aged 
50, Mr. James Bird. 

Mr. Bird’s occupation in early life was 
that of a miller; but being unsuccessful 
in business, he was set up by the assist- 
ance of his friends in a stationer’s shop 
and small circulating library in the village 
of Yoxford, in which, and with the help 
of a miscellaneous stock in trade— 

‘Here Soap and Ink, Stamps and Sticking- 

plaster mix 
With Hymn-books, Harvey’s Sauce, Tea- 
trays, and Candlesticks.” 


he managed to rear a large family in re- 
spectability. 

His poetical works were numerous, 
and voluminous ; their titles are as fol- 
low: 

The Vale of Slaughden,a Poem in five 
cantos, 1819. 8vo. (See a notice of this 
production in Drake’s Winter Nights, 
No. XVIII.) 

Machin, or the Discovery of Madeira, 
a Poem in four cantos. 1821. 

The Vale of Chamouni, a Poem. 1822. 
8vo. 

Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, a Tragedy, 
in five Acts, 1824. 

Poetical Memoirs, The Exile, a Tale. 
1824. 

Dunwich; a Tale of the Splendid 
City, in five Cantos. 1828. 8vo. 

Framlingham; a Narrative of the Castle, 
historical and descriptive: a Poem in 
four cantos, 1831. 

The Emigrant’s Tale, and Miscellane- 
ous Poems, 1833. (See in the review of 
this volume in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for Aug. 1833, p. 151, some remarks 
on the Poets of Suffolk and its local 
beauties, the latter of which were de. 
fended by Mr. Bird in aletter signed “A 
Suffolk Yeoman” in the following num- 
ber, p. 229.) Mr. Bird printed many 
Poems on occasional subjects in the Suf- 
folk Chronicle: his last, in bis illness, 
was much admired, and thought to be one 
of his happiest productions. 

‘« To a mind of no common order, he 
united ina high degree the rare quality 
of moral independence, and, true to its 
dictates, he was alike in public and in 
private the faithful and uncompromising 
advocate of liberty, philanthropy, and 
truth. Possessing a warm and generous 
heart, the ready exercise of his talents for 
the benefit of others was a prominent fea- 
ture in his character.”—He has left a 
widow, who, with the assistance of his 
eldest son, continues his business. 
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Apotrue Novrair. 

March 5. At Naples, in his 36th year, 
M. Adolphe Nourrit, the favourite French 
opera singer. This admirable artist, after 
suffering serious chagrin on vacating his 
throne at the French Opera, to make way 
for Duprez, had been called on to endure 
such further mortifications in the fulfil. 
ment of his Neapolitan engagement, that 
the firmness of, his mind entirely gave 
way; until, finally, after having been 
hissed by a few malcontents when sing- 
ing his part in Norma—he came home, 
deliberately addressed several farewell let- 
ters to his friends ; then precipitated him- 
self through the window—and was found 
dead on the stones of the court-yard be- 
low. ‘The Debats says that when Nourrit 
was last in London, according to his own 
confession to some of his friends, he one 
night walked for three hours to and fro 
on Waterloo-bridge with the intention of 
throwing himself into the Thames, and 
that it was with the greatest difficulty he 
refrained from giving way to the dreadful 
idea. The same feelings after the “ high- 
wrought French fashion,” were those 
which made him so excellent and con- 
scientious, but withal so factitious an actor 
and singer. The place for Nourrit was 
the Académie Royale—the proper oppor- 
tunity for the display of his powers, the 
grand five-act opera. Every personifica- 
tion he presented had received the highest 
possible finish. Every look, tone, ges- 
ture, had been considered and studied and 
sifted, till the result was completeness and 
consistency. He has left a widow, enceinte 
of her seventh child. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

March 17. At Wrawby, near Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, aged 67, the Rev. William 
Burn. 

March 20. At Barnetby le Wolds, 
Linc. at an advanced age, the Rev. L. 
Grainger, Vicar of that place, to which 
he was collated by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln in 1833, and late of Winterton. 

March 23. At Montrath, Queen’s 
County, at a very advanced age, the Rev. 
Edward Howard Dempsy, Incumbent of 
Ballyfin. 

At Wimbish, Essex, aged 77, the Rev. 
John Raymond, Vicar of that parish, and 
an active magistrate for the county. He 
was instituted to Wimbish on his own 
presentation in 1828. 

March 25. At Cirencester, aged 72, 
the Rev. Henry Anthony Pye, Perpetual 
Curate of that parish, Rector of Lap. 
worth, Warwickshire, and Harvington, 
Worcestershire, and a Prebendary of 
Worcester. He was formerly a Fellow 
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of Merton college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1789, and by 
which society he was presented to the 
rectory of Lapworth in 1793; in 1805 he 
was collated to the vicarage of Ciren- 
cester by Dr. Huntingford, then Bishop of 
Gloucester; in 1818 to a prebend of 
Worcester by Bp. Cornewall, and in the 
same year was presented to Harvington 
by the Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 

March 27. At Paston, Northampton. 
shire at an advanced age, the Rev. John 
Boak, Rector of that parish, and one of 
the magistrates for the Soke of Peter- 
borough. 

In his 34th year, the Rev. Edward 
Jones, one of the Curates of Wigan. He 
was of Catharine hall, Cambridge; and 
graduated B. A. 1833, M. A. 1836. It 
was intended that he should be appointed 
to the incumbency of the new church 
now being erected at Scholes. 

March 29, At Grove-house, aged 26, 
the Rev. John Cobham Bush, M.A. of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge ; fifth son 
of the late Robert Bush, esq. of Clifton, 
near Bristol, and of Ashton Lodge. 

The Rev. Edward Graves Meyrick, 
D.D. Vicar of Ransbury, Wilts, and 
Rector of Winchfield, Hants. He was a 
member of St. Mary hall, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A.in 1801 ; he 
afterwards entered at Queen's college, and 
proceeded to B.and D.D. 1814. He was 
presented to Ramsbury in 1814 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, and to Winchfield in 
1 


April4. At Ballayemeen, co. Kerry, 
aged upwards of 80, the Rev. John Good- 
man, Vicar of Marhin and Dunquin, and 
for sixty years curate of Dingle. 

April7. Aged 73, the Rev. Richard 
Ness, D.D. Rector of West Parley, Dor- 
set. He was of Merton college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1801; and was presented to his 
living in 1798. 

April. At Kentisbeer, Devon, aged 
72, the Rev. Ralph Carr Rider, Curate of 
that parish, and Rector of Stoke, Kent, 
to which church he was instituted in 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Feb. 16. In Great Titchfield-st. Mrs. 
Col. Macarthy. 

Feb, 22. At Islington, aged 37, Sarah, 
wife of Mr. Mark Lockwood, of Station- 
ers’-court, and daughter of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Crosby, bookseller, of the same 
place. 

March 5. Aged 35, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Richard Twining, esq. of 
eee: ee 
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March 7. Aged 56, Mrs, Dawson, of 
Albemarle-st. relict of William Dawson, 
of Turnham-green, esq. 

At Camberwell, in her 72d year, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of J. Vanhouse, esq. 

March 10. Aged 73, Sarah, wife of 
David Mendes, of Middlesex-st. White- 
chapel, leaving 92 children and grand- 
children. 

March 12. In Regent-square, in his 
80th year, R. Harries, esq. 

March 14. In Tavistock-st. Covent- 
garden, aged 61, Mr. John Foote, sur- 
geon. 

March 18. At Hackney, aged 81, 
Elizabeth Mary, relict of D. Gossett, 
esq. of Edmonton. 

March 19. Aged 79, Henry Taylor, 
esq. of Stamford-st. and of Adswood, 
near Cheadle, Cheshire. 

In Nutford-place, the Marquis de 
Chardonnay. He was born at Nantes in 
July, 1784, and married, on the 18 Noy. 
1814, Donna Joana de Lima Barreto 
Coelho, of Portugal. His body was in- 
terred in one of the vaults of Moorfields 
Chapel. His only son, now in his 20th 
year, succeeds to his title. 

March 21. At Walworth, aged 86, 
Jane, relict of Capt. John Luce, R.N. 

At Weymouth-st. Charles Jordan, 
esq. Staff Surgeon to Her Majesty’s 
Forces. 

Sarah, wife of Thomas Fellowes, esq. 

March 22. At Merton, Mary, widow 
of John Ames, esq. of Wandsworth. 

In Howland-st. aged 77, ‘Thomas 
Bent, esq. of Hillingdon. 

March 24, At Camberwell-green, 
Kilpin Warner, esq. 

March 25. At the Foundling Hospital, 
aged 81, Samuel Compton Cox, esq. Trea- 
surer of that institution, late one of the 
masters of the High Court of Chancery 
and previously a Welsh judge. He was 
formerly a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his bachelor’s 
degree as Lith Wrangler in 1779; ob- 
tained the second Members’ prize in the 
following year; and proceeded M.A. 

781. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn June 26, 1781. He was ap- 
pointed April 9, 1803, Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant of the Bloomsbury and 
Inns of Court Association. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. aged 81, Mrs. 
Dunn Gardner, widow of William Dunn 
Gardner, esq. of Chatteris and Fordham 
Abbey, Cambridgeshire. 

March 26. In Upper Harley-st. Peter 
Reirson, esq. 

March 27, Martha, wife of Thomas 
Chapman, esq. Marshal of the Queen’s 
Bench. 

Aged 7, Georgina Emily, second dau. 
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of Charles Berkeley, esq. of Montagu- 
lace. 

. March 28. At Maida-hill, in her 74th 

year, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Little, 


esq. 

‘March 30. In Sidmouth-st. Regent- 
square, aged 74, Benjamin Rotch, esq. 
formerly of Castle Hall, in the county of 
Pembroke. 

In Billiter-st. aged 25, Mr. Alfred 
Kreeft, eldest son of Mr. Christopher 
Kreeft, Consul for Mecklenburg. 

March 31. Aged 61, Jane, wife of 
Joseph Willmore, esq. of Endsleigh-st. 

Lately. In Vauxhall-bridge-road, 
aged 67, the notorious Capt. Johnson ; 
who, when the Waleheren expedition was 
in preparation in 1809, was taken from a 
prison, where he had been confined for 
smuggling, in order to pilot the English 
fleet into the harbour of Flushing. For 
his services upon this occasion he received 
a grant of 1007. per annum from Govern- 
ment, upona promise, as it is understood, 
that he should afterwards refrain from his 
smuggling propensities. 

In Beaumont-st. Marylebone, aged 75, 
Mr. Francis Wright, who for nearly 40 
years was one of the principal messengers 
of the House of Commons ; he was always 
remarkable for his penurious and saving 
habits, and has left behind him 75,000/. 
in the funds, besides very considerable 
freehold and leasehold property. Mr. 
Wright has been three times married, but 
had no children by either union. The 
family of the Rev. Mr, Ward, who mar- 
ried aniece of the late Mrs. Wright, come 
into possession of 55,0002. 

In Russell-square, aged 87, the widow 
of William Hay, esq. 

April 2. At Blackheath, Mary, wife 
of Major-Gen. Cleiland, of the Bombay 
Establishment. 

At Kensington, aged 20, Catharine, 
only dau. of the late Rev. C. G. F. 
Leicester, of Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. 

In Southampton-row, aged 69, Ann, 
wife of John Green, esq. formerly of 
Birmingham. 

April 6. Lady Katharine Frances, wife 
of H. W. Beauclerk, esq. of Chester-sq. 
and sister to the Earl of Ashburnham. 
She was married on the 21st of May last, 


April 8. 1n St. Martin’s-court, aged 

31, Mr. Edward Akerman. 
At Islington, aged 53, Chas. Alsager, esq. 
ughes, 


In Regent-st. aged 70, Lady 
relict of Sir William B. Hughes, of Plas- 
cock, Anglesea. 

In Bernard-st. Henry T. Ward, esq. 
of Barbadoes. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 75, James 
Clements, esq. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XI. 
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April 9, In her 3d year, Harriet Sarah 
Albinia, only child of Sir Charles 
Douglas, M.P. 

At Clapham, aged 72, Ann, relict of 
Thomas Woodrouffe Smith, esq. of 
Stockwell Park. 

At North End, Fulham, Matilda, wife 
of Henry Northcote, esq. 

April 10. In Conduit-st. aged 72, 
William King, esq. 

April 11. In Brook-st. Mary, wife of 
Dr. W. F. Chambers. 

In Regent-sq. _> 60, John Wall, esq. 
April 13. At Kensington, Elizabet 
Ann, wife of H. W. Vincent, esq. dau, 
of the late Col. Callander, of Craigforth, 

Stirlingshire. 

April 14, At Belsize Park, Hamp- 
stead, Henrietta, wife of John Wright, 
esq. banker. 

April 16. At the residence of his son, 
Jonathan Peel, esq. aged 63, Robert Peel, 
esq. of Accrington House, Lancashire, 
and Shinfield or House, Berks, cousin 
gue to the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 

t. 





Beprorp.—March 4. At Bedford, 
aged 78, Ann, widow of Edwd, Crocker, 
esq. 

March 22, Aged 59, Richard Jones, 
esq. of Luton, 

April 10. At the house of her dau. 
Mrs. Cope, aged 83, Anna Maria, widow 
of William Sharp, esq. of the Priory, 
Bedford. 

Berxs.— March 15. At Warfield 
vicarage, where the Rev. Mr. Furling 
had a large school, which was wholly 
burnt down bya sudden fire, one boy 
perished in the flames, aged 10, the son 
of the Rev. Temple Frere, Prebendary 


of Westminster. 

March 27. Aged 77, Martha, wife 
of the Rev. L. H. D’ Avenant, Stubwood 
Lodge, Hungerford. 

April 3. At St. Mary’s vicarage, 
Reading, in her 45th year, Charlotte 
Anne, wife of the Rey. S. Wildman 
Yates, M.A. second daughter of the late 
John Peel, esq. of Pasture House, Der- 
byshire. 

April 4. At anadvanced age, Martha, 
relict of the Rev, John Winter, of New- 


bury. 

April 11. At Windsor, Capt. Alex. 
Calder, late of the 26th (Cameronian) 
regiment, 

Bucks.—March 22. At Penn, Stephen 
Spicer, esq. 

April 13. At Eton College, Miss 
Mary Slingsby, second dau. of the late 
John Slingsby, esq. of Windsor. § a. 

mes 13. At Cherry 
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Hinton, aged 26, Thomas Headly Lyon, 
esq. of Fish-street Hill. 

March 26. At Ely, aged 78, the 
widow of the Rev. Mr. Stevens, formerly 
Minor Canon of Ely cathedral. 

Cornwatt.—March 10. At Red- 
ruth, aged 67, Thomas Teague, esq. a 
large owner of Cornish mining property, 
in which he laid out, in the last year alone, 
upwards of 80,000/. It is feared that his 
death will lead to the stopping of many 
mines in that county. 

Derny.—March 21. At Cliffe House, 
Dronfield, in his 25th year, Joseph Beet 
Clark, esq. attorney, eldest son of the 
Rev. David Clark, of Dronfield. 

April 13, At Ashbourne, aged 80, 
Christopher Harland, esq. 

Drvon.—March 28. At Plymouth, 
Commander Henry Joseph Puget, third 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Peter Puget, 
C.B. 

March 31. At Longcause House, 
near Totnes, John Browne, esq. 

Lately. At Plymouth, aged 82, the 
Rev. cA Burgess, Wesleyan Minister. 
He was originally an officer in the army, 
and became the friend and correspondent 
of Wesley, P é whom he was called to the 
ministry of the Gospel. 

April 1. At Dawlish, Clara Walford, 


daughter of Richard Walford, esq. of 


Woburn-place, Russell-square. 

April 2. At Torquay, aged 20, Chas. 
Augustine, son of the Rev. Philip Gell, 
Perp. Curate of St. John’s, Derby. 

April 7 At Chudleigh, aged 59, 
Miss Packer, daughter-in-law of the Rev. 
Prebendary Burrington, Vicar of that 
place. 

Dorset.—March 23. At Chettle, 
aged 50, Harriot, wife of the Rev. John 
West, Rector of that place and of Farn- 
ham. She was the second daughter of 
the Rev. Christopher Atkinson, by Ca- 
tharine his wife, who was the onl koh. 
ter of Sir Peter Leicester, Bart. of 
Tabley, in the county of Chester, and 
sister to Sir John Fleming Leicester, 
afterwards Lord De Tabley, who died in 
1827. Mrs. West was married about the 
year 1807, and has left six children; her 
eldest son, the Rev. John Rowland West, 
A.M. Vicar of Wrawby, in Lincolnshire 
—three other sons and two daughters. 

Essex.—March 30. At Leytonstone, 
aged 74, Sam. Forte, esq. of Barbadoes. 

GtoucrestER —March 9. Aged 75, J. 
Addington, esq. of Asbley-court. 

March 10. At Bristol, Mary, relict 
of James Ames, esq. of Hindon, Wilts. 

March 16. In his 80th year, Michael 
Corbett, esq. of Admington House, a 
Justice of the Peace for the county, 
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March 31. At Cheltenham, aged 63, 
Lady Elizabeth, relict of Gen. the Hon. 
William Fitzroy. She was the third 
daughter of Augustus- Henry 3d Duke of 
Grafton, by his 2d wife Elizabeth, 2d 
dau. of the Rev. Sir Richard Wrottesley, 
Bart. and in 1811 became the second wife 
to Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Wm. Fitzroy, 
uncle to the present Lord Southampton. 
He died in May 1837, leaving issue only 
by his former marriage. 

At Clifton, Lewis Pryse Madden, esq. 
half-pay R. Mar. and for some years 

ast M. C. of Clifton; deeply lamented 
f an affectionate family and by all who 
knew him. 

At Swainswick, aged 70, Robert Whit- 
tington, esq. late of Hamswell House, 
Gloucestershire. 

Lately. At Clifton, Mary, wife of 
Rich. C. Lewis, esq. of co. Limerick, 
and 94th Reg. 

At St. George’s, Edward Trotman, 
second son of the late E. T. Lambert, 
esq. of Chalford. 

At Cheltenham, aged 72, Lucretia, 
relict of Thos. Newell, esq. M.D. 

At Stroud, aged 90, Elizabeth, relict 
of Miles Mitchell, esq. of Randwick. 

Aged 70, T. Croome, esq. of Cains- 
cross, near Stroud. 

At Cheltenham, aged 64, Martha, wife 
of J. Ward, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, relict of Major 
John Wolseley. 

Mary, fourth dau. of the late David 
Ricardo, esq. M.P. 

April 5. At Clifton, Jane, relict of 
George Dandridge, esq. of East India 
Civil Service, dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
Charles Wheler, Bart. 

April 10, At Redland, aged 12, Char- 
lotte Octavia Jane, fifth surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Craven Ord, of Green- 
sted Hall, Essex, 

April 13. At Charlton King's, aged 
52, Sir Francis Ford, Bart. of Barba- 
does, after a severe and painful illness of 
eight years. He succeeded his father Sir 
Francis the Ist Bart. in 1801; and mar- 
ried in 1807 Eliza, only dau. of Henry 
Brady of Limerick, esq. by whom he bas 
left two sons. 

Aged 32, Louisa Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rey. Edward Walwyn Foley, Incumbent 
of Trinity Church, ‘Tewkesbury. 

April 14. At Cheltenham, Catharine, 
wife of Robert Kenrick Manby, esq. 

Hants.—March 13. At Southamp- 
ton, aged 74, Mary Cushen, widow of 
Edward Cushen, esq. 

March 16. At Bonchurch, aged 17, 
Thomas Mantell, fifth son of Samuel 
Dick, esq. of Eltham, 
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March\7. At Thornhill, near South- 
ampton, Elizabeth, widow of G. H. 
Mainwaring, esq. Capt. R. Art. 

At Southampton, aged 73, Christian, 
wife of Col. Fisher. 

March 18. At Southampton, Ann, 
wife of Col. Griffiths, R. Art. 

March 30. Aged 70, Jane- Paget, relict 
of — Ainslie, esq. barrister, late of Bat- 
tramsly, Hants. 

Lately. At Westmeon, Mrs. Bayley, 
wife of the Rev. Archdeacon Bayley, 
Prebendary of Westminster. 

Aged 3 years, Frederick-Crawley, 2d 
- of T. Chamberlayne, esq. Cranbury 


ark. 

At Portsmouth, aged 86, Betsey, relict 
of Henry Binsteed, esq. of Petersfield. 

At Portsea, aged 91, the mother of 
Admiral Ross, Commander-in-Chief on 
the South American Station. 

At Birchmoor, I. W. at an advanced 
age, James Blake, esq. 

April 5. At Ewhurst-house, in his 
80th year, William Reader, esq. one of 
the Benchers of the Middle Temple, and 
formerly Recorder of Nottingham and 
Deputy Recorder of Coventry. He was 
called to the bar Nov. 17, 1788. 

— 9. . At Lymington, aged 62, Mr. 
G. P. Klitz, professor of music. 

April 10. Etheldred Anne, dau. of 
the Rev. Douglas Hodgson, Rector of 
East Woodhay. 

April 11. At Winchester, Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas le Breton Pipon, of the 
Royal Militia Artillery of Jersey. 

April 12. _ At Southampton, aged 58, 
Robert Anstie, esq. 

April 17. At Winchester, in his 70th 
year, Mr. Henry Browne, of Amesbury, 
Lecturer on History. 

Hererorp. — March 9. At Titley, 
Margaret, relict of Rev. John Bissell, 


March 29. At Hereford, aged 90, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Morgan, dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Morgan, Canon Residentiary. 

Herts.—March 16. While on a visit 
to her eldest daughter, at Amwell, aged 
54, Eliza Bridger, wife of John Sympson 
Jessopp, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Cheshunt, aged 76, Murdock 
Broomer Johnson, esq. 

March 18. At Buntingford, aged 75, 
William Williamson, esq. a Deputy Lieu- 
— and Magistrate for Hertford- 
shire, 

Lately. At Nascot, near Watford, aged 
71, Letitia, wife of George W. Ricketts, 
esq. formerly of ‘Twyford House, Hants, 
sister of Lady Mildmay, and dau. of the 
late Carew Mildmay, esq. of Shawford 
House, 


Mrs. Tabitha Barnes, of St. Ives, 
Hunts, who has bequeathed 1000/. to 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society; 1,600/. 
to the General Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety ; 1002. to the Moravian Missionary 
Society ; 4007. to the Particular Baptists ; 
100/. to the British Bible Society ; 400/. 
to the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews; and several other similar 
bequests. 

April 11. At Cheshunt, aged 69, Sarah, 
widow of Geo. Fred. Prescott, esq. 

April 15. At Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt, 
the residence of her daughter Mrs. Major 
Bethune, Ann-Fortescue- Hepworth, wi- 
dow of John Taylor, esq. of Great Rus- 
sell-st. 

Kent.—Feb. 17. At Dover, aged 13, 
Mary-Sophia, eldest dau. of the late J. 
B. Praed, esq. of Tyringham, Bucks, and 
of Trevethow, Cornwall. 

March 19. At Ramsgate, aged 86, 
Mary, relict of James Townley, esq. 

March 20. Aged 24, George, eldest 
son of the Rev. G. Norwood, Rector of 
Sevington, Kent. 

March 23. On Plumstead Common, 
Mary, the wife of Charles Ellis, esq. of 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

March 24. At Clay Hill, Beckenham, 
aged 57, Thos. Carey Palmer, esq. 

March 25. At Dover, Lieut. Becket, 
R.N., in command of the Coast Guard at 
Dover Castle Casemates. 

March 30. At Hayes, Elizabeth, relict 
of James Margetson, esq. of Fenchurch- 
buildings. 

March 31. Aged 78, John Warmsley, 
esq. of Harbledown,, and late of Belve- 
dere-road. 

At Chatham, aged 13, Emily-Emelia- 
Frances- Samwell, eldest dau. of Leices- 
ter Viney Smith, esq. R. Eng. grand- 
daughter of the late Gen. Sir Sigismund 
Smith, niece to the present Col. Sir 
Fred. Smith, Gentleman Usher to the 
Queen, and Sir George Arthur, and 
great-niece to Mrs. Samwell, of Duston, 
Northamptonshire. 

April 7. In his 85th year, Duncan 
Weir, esq. R.N. of Pope’s Hall, near 
Lenham. 

April 9. At Ringwould, aged 24, 
Mary- Harriet, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
John Monins, Rector. 

At Sandgate, Anne, relict of Thomas 
Papillon, esq. of Acrise-place. 

April 11. At Farningham, aged 57, 
James Colyer, esq. 

April 16. At Dover, aged 65, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Thos. Walker, Vicar 
of West Hoathly, Sussex. 

LANcAsHIRE. — March 14. At the 
house of her son-in-law Mr, Charles 
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Swallow, Pendleton, aged 67, the relict 
of Samuel Haslam, esq. Willow House, 
near Halifax. 

March 18. At Liverpool, aged 45, 
Thomas S. Willmott, esq. Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Puerto ‘Cabello. 

March 23. At the parsonage, Tod- 
morden, aged 80, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
William Hammerton, Perpetual Curate 
of Tong, Salop. 

March 24. At Liverpool, upon his re- 
turn from Barbadoes, aged 22, Caven- 
dish- Lister, eldest son of R. J. Colley, 
esq. of Jersey, late Captain in the Army. 

March 27. Elizabeth, wife of John 
Heywood, esq. of Failsworth Hall, near 
Manchester, second dau. of the late Rev. 
John Bailey, Vicar of Great Stukeley, 
Hunts. 

At Liverpool, in his 95th year, W. 
Thorneley, esq. father of T. Thorneley, 
esq. M.P. for Wolverhampton. 

April 1. At Bark-bill, near Liverpool, 
Thomas Addison, esq. 

Mipp.esex.—Feb. 17. At Sir George 
Quentin’s, Kew, aged 29, Cecil Catharine, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. G. Wyld, of 
Speen, Berks, 

March14, At Twickenham, Dorothea, 
second dau. of the late General Lister, 

March 27. At Enfield, in her 88th 
year, Mary, dau. of the late Robert Ja- 
comb, esq. of Bull’s Cross. 

March 30. At Neasdon House, aged 
28, William Nicoll, esq. of the Royal 
Mint. 

April 5. Aged 76, James Stillwell, of 
Moorcroft House, Hillingdon. 

April 12. At the house of her father, 
in her 30th year, Harriett, wife of the 
Rev. Lundy Foot, Rector of Long Bre- 
dy, Dorset, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. 
W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 

Monmovutu.—March 24. At Mount 
St. Alban’s, aged 80, James Thomas, 
esq. a magistrate of the county. 

Lately. Aged 77, Mrs, Lewis, relict 
of the Rev. Hugh Lewis, many years 
Minister of Llanarth. 

Norrorx.—Feb. 26. Aged 32, Caro- 
line Mary, second dau. of Timothy Fel- 
lows, esq. of Ormesby. 

“April 3. At the vicarage, Middleton, 
Lynn, Ellen Lavinia, youngest dau. of 
the Very Rev. Peter Wood, Dean of 
Middleham. 

NortHaMPptTon.—March 24. At Da- 
ventry, aged 31, Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the late Clark Watkins, esq. and niece 
of W. Watkins, esq. of Badby House. 

March 29. At Peterborough, Thomas 
Holmes, well known in that city as 
«‘ King” of the procession of ‘‘ Spinners,” 
which annually took place on St. Catha- 
rine’s Day. 


April 11. At Stanwick, aged 82, Thos. 
Wilkins, esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.— April 1. At 
Alnwick, aged 70, Mary Ann, wife of 
Robert Thorp, esq. Clerk of the Peace 
for the county. 

Norrs.—April 13. At Worksop, aged 
84, Elizabeth, relict of Robert Johnson, 


esq. 

Miiiiatiee coda 6. At Bath, Caro- 
line Nightingale, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Frodsham Hodson, D.D. Prin- 
cipal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

March 14. At Bath, aged 64, Geor- 
gina, dau. of the late Thomas Whitmore, 
esq. of Apley Park, Shropshire. 

Aged 80, the widow of George Walter, 
esq. of Combe Head, near Chard. 

March 20. At Bath, in his 8th year, 
Samuel-William -Charles - Brome, only 
child of Samuel-William Bythesea, of 
Freshford, esq. 

March 21. At Shepton Mallet, Eliza- 
beth, relict of F. B. eee, esq. 

March 26. At the vicarage, Chard, 
in her 35th year, Madelina-Louisa, wife 
of the Rev. J. E. Lance, Rector of 
Buckland St. Mary, leaving eight child- 
ren. 

March 28, Aged 67, Mr. Thomas 
Goldsworthy, gunsmith, of Taunton, who 
has left a copy of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, with comments, written entirely 
by himself, in a neat and remarkably clear 
manner. The work appears in two large 
ruled volumes, for each of which he paid 
5l. His pious labour was commenced 
on Sunday, March 8th, 1836. Both vo- 
lumes are now in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Hill, of Mary-street, Taunton. 
Since the exploits of the cloister, we 
have seldom heard of a similar instance 
of such persevering industry. The de- 
ceased was a liberal and just man, without 
parade or ostentation. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 75, the relict 
of Phineas Phené, M.D. 

Aged 63, Mary, wife of James Heavi- 
side, esq. formerly Master of the Cere- 
monies at Bath. 

At Bath, aged 76, Ann, relict of Gen. 
John Coffin, Governor of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick. She was the daughter of 
William Matthews, of South Carolina ; 
and was left a widow June 12, 1838, 
having had issue four sons and three 
daughters. (See the memoir of General 
Coffin in our vol. X. p. 321.) 

At Taunton, in her 108th year, Catha- 
rine Woodcot, who was born at Repton, 
Derbyshire, Nov. 25, 1731. The parish 
allowed her 3s. 6d. weekly, and, from her 
great age and cheerful disposition, she 
frequently engaged the benevolent notice 
of many respectable persons, 
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April 1. At the house of her son-in- 
law the Rev. Dr. Evans, Rector of East 
Lydford, Martha Jewell, at the advanced 
age of 93 years. Her mother attained the 
age of 95, and her grandmother that of 96. 

April 2. At the vicarage, Wookey, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Edward Sneyd. 

April 13. At Bath, aged 67, Temple 
West, esq. of Mathen Lodge, Worcester- 
shire. 

April 17. At his seat, Jordan’s, near 
Ilminster, aged 71, William Speke, esq. 
father of William Speke, esq. of Orleig 
Court, near Bideford, and of Mrs. S. 
Barnes, of Exeter. 

Surrotx.—Lately. Aged 69, Sarah, 
relict of W. Mannock, esq. of Gifford’s- 
hall. 

April 8. Aged 28, Martha, wife of 
D. C. Meadows, esq. of Great Bealings, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. D. Sprigge, 
Rector of Brockley. 

April 10. At Framlingham, John 
Shafto, esq. fourth son of the late Sir 
Cuthbert Shafto, of Bavington Hall, Nor- 
thumberland ; a justice of the peace and 
deputy lieutenant for Suffolk, formerly a 
Captain in the army. 

SurreY.—March 14. At Cobham, aged 
72, Joseph Stedman, esq. 

March 30. At the residence of her 
brother the Rev. Thomas Hatch, of 
Walton-on-Thames, Sarah, wife of Tho- 
mas Bonnor, esq. 

Sussex.—Jan. 10. At Allington, 
near Lewes, the residence of her sun-in- 
law the Rev. E. Champnes, aged 63, 
Sarah Dawson, late of Great Cumber- 
land-st. relict of the late James Dawson, 
esq. 

March 12. At Brighton, aged 
Thomas Worley, esq. 

March 22. At Lewes, aged 70, Anne, 
wife of John Whiteman, esq. of West- 


73, 


am. 

March 26. At Brighton, aged 54, 
Maria, wife of Charles Lloyd Gray, esq. 
late of Hampstead. 

March 31. At Hastings, aged 22, Mary 
Anne, wife of J. H. Leckey, esq. 

Lately. At Storrington, in his 70th 
year, George Mant, esq. 

April 2. At Hastings, aged 35, Sir 
John Dunlop, Bart. of Dunlop, M.P. 
for Ayrshire, and a Captain in the army. 
He was the eldest son of the late General 
Dunlop, M.P. for Kirkcudbright ; was 
elected M.P. for Ayrshire in June 1835 
as a Reformer; and was created a Baro- 
net last year on the Queen’s coronation. 
He married in 1829 Charlotte Constance, 
dau. of Major-Gen. Sir R. D. Jackson, 
K.C.H. His body was buried at St. 
Mary de Castro, Hastings. 
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April 6. At Heathfield, aged 82, 
Major-Gen. Fuller, late of the Bengal 
Artillery. 

April 15. At Brighton, aged 80, 
Lady Chambers, of Cumberland-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, widow of Sir Robert 
Chambers, formerly Chief Justice of 
Bengal. He died in 1803. 

Warwick.—March 1. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 60, Robert Pryor, esq. of 
Brick-lane, London, one of the senior 
— in the house of Truman, Han- 

ury, and Co, 

April 10. At Leamington, in her 83rd 
year, Mrs. Elizabeth Gresley. 

April 14, At Preston Bagot, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. John Cartwright, 
late Rector of Preston Bagot. 

WiLTs.—March 29. At Upton Scud- 
amore, aged 38, Louisa Margaret, wife 
of Mr. S. F. Knight, and grand-daughter 
of the late Archdeacon Willis. 

At Chippenham, aged 85, Anne, the 
wife of Robert Sadler, esq. 

March 30. Aged 84, the widow of 
the Rev. Mr. D’Avenant, who was 
Curate of Ham upwards of 40 years. 

March 31. Catharine, relict of the 
Rey. John Craven, of Chilton House, 
Wilts, and Brockhampton Park, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Neston Park, John Fuller, esq. 
many years a very efficient Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and Magistrate of Wilts. 

April 9. Aged 3, Robert Michael, 
second son of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar 
of Great Bedwin. 

At Devizes, J. O. Anstie, esq. 

WorcesTerR.—March 15. At Stour- 
bridge, aged 85, Mary, relict of the late 
Joseph Robins, esq. 

York.—March 9. At Bishopdale, 
James Hesletine, esq. a Member of the 
Society of Friends. 

March 22. At Whitby, aged 87, Mary 
relict of Lieut.-Gen. Rudyerd, R.Eng.’ 

At Kippax Park, a 17, Augusta, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Davidson Bland, 
esq. 

March 27. At Hull, aged 54, Anne, 
widow of Rev. John Hawksley, of Lon. 
—— of the late Wm. Rust, esq. of 

ull, 

Aged 65, Mr. John Talbot, of Leeds, 
eldest son of the late Mr. Matthew 
Talbot (author of the “ Analysis of 
the Bible,”) brother-in-law to Edward 
Baines, esq. M.P. and father of the 
Rev. Edward Talbot, of Tenterden. For 
35 years Mr. Talbot occupied a con- 
fidential post in the office of the Leeds 
Mercury, and for nearly twenty years he 
was an assistant editor of that paper. 

At Scarborough, aged 77, Eli 


th, 
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relict of Rev. George Marsh, M.A. 
Rector of Foord, Northumberland. 

March 29, At Hull, aged 49, Caroline, 
wife of Richard Cattley, esq. 

Lately. Aged 102; Martha, widow of 
of Wm. Thorpe, of Maltby, Yorkshire. 
Six children survived her, whose ages are 
69, 67, 63, 59, 54, and 50. She had 103 
—* and 49 great-grandchil- 

ren. 

April 6. At South Cave, Ann Eliza- 
beth, wife of Captain Waller (late) 2lst 
Scotch Fusileers. 

April 14. Sophia, second dau. of the 
late Col. Foster Lechmere Coore, of 
Scruton Hall. 

Wares.—April 1. At Tenby, William 
Richards, esq. mayor of that town, hay- 
ing been mortally wounded in a duel with 
a gentleman named Mannicks. The dis- 

ute arose from some misunderstanding 
in reference to the late election of guar- 
dians under the Poor Law. 

April 12. At Carreglwyd, Anglesea, 
aged 83, Holland Griffith, esq. 

Scottanp. March10. At Lauriston 


Castle, near Edinburgh, aged 25, Patrick 
Sterling, esq. of Blackgrange. 
April 2. At Auchter House, Forfar. 
shire, John Wedderburn, esq. 
IrnELAND.—March 14. At Termon, co. 
Tyrone, Emily, wife of the Rev. Charles 


Colte Beresford, jun. 

March 17. At Tivoli House, near 
Cork, Catharine Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Mr. Robert Roper, of St. Osyth, Essex, 
and sister of the Rev. C. R. Roper, 
M.A. late of St. John’s College, Oxf. 

March 29. At Dublin, Lara, the wife 
of Capt. Edgar Campbell, 23d Fusiliers. 

April 2. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
aged 72, the Hon. Mary, widow of the 
Hon. Robert Molesworth. She was the 
eldest daughter of Charles 4th Viscount 
Ranelagh, by Sarah dau. of Thomas 
Montgomery, esq. M.P. for Lifford. She 
was married in 1793, and left a widow in 
1814, having had issue two daughters, 
who are deceased. 

West Inpvres.—Jan. 7. In the island 
of Grenada, aged 55, John Berkeley, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Demerara, aged 19, George, 
third son of Rd. Hockings, esq. formerly 
Barrack-master of Gibraltar, and nephew 
of Capt. Hockings, R.N. 

Feb. 15. At Trinidad, aged 34, Steph. 
Rothery, esq. Her Majesty's Attorney- 
General for that Island. 

Asroav.—Dec. 27. At Guiana, aged 
21, Robert Bell, esq. Resident Dispenser 
of Medicine to the Seamen’s Hospital, 
youngest son of the Rev. J. Bell, Rec- 
tor of Knightwick and Dodenham, Wor- 
cestershire, 


OsBITvarRY. 
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Jan. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 25, George Penrice Dumergue, of 
the Madras Civil Service, fourth son of 
Charles Dumergue, esq. of Albemarle-st. 

Jan. 27. At Fort Erie, Upper Canada, 
Lieut. Charles Jones, R.N. eldest son of 
the late Henry Jones, esq. of Mansion- 
house-st. London, grandson of the late 
Dr. Davison, of Leeds. 

Feb. 22. In New Brunswick, aged 31, 
Captain Gerard Lake Harvey, eldest son 
of Sir John Harvey, Lieut.-Governor of 
the Province. 

Feb. 27. At Madeira, aged 29, John 
Synnot, esq. eldest son of the late Mark 
Synnot, of Grove House, Clapham Com- 
mon, esq. 

Feb. At St. Petersburg, Count Spe- 
ranski, formerly private secretary to the 
Emperor Alexander, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1812 and 1813, during 
the invasion of Russia by Napoleon. It 
was this nobleman who first introduced to 
the notice of the Emperor Count Nessel- 
rode and Count Pozzo di Borgo, when 
they were only cavalry officers in the 
Russian army. He is said to have left 
some important inemoirs, elucidating the 
history of Russia and the general policy 
of Europe. 

March 2. At Malta, Elizabeth, wife 
of Sir John Maxwell Tylden, of Milsted 
Manor House, Kent. 

March 3. At Florence, aged 35, not 
leaving any children, the Princess Char- 
lotte Buonaparte, daughter of Joseph 
Buonaparte, King of Spain, and widow 
of Prince Charles Louis Buonaparte, who 
died in 1831, the third son of Louis, King 
of Holland. She was very benevolent to 
the poor, and a great patroness of educa- 
tional institutions for the indigent classes. 
Her talents as a painter were considerable, 
and she executed a series of landscapes, 
which have been lithographed by herself. 
She has left an only sister, the Princess 
Zenaide de Musignano, married to Charles 
Lucien Buonaparte, son of the Prince de 
Canino. 

March 4. At Malta, Stephen Fox 
Strangways, esq. youngest son of the late 
Hon, and Rev. Charles Strangways, of 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 

March8. At Nice, aged 34, Anne, 
wife of Humphrey St. John Mildmay, 
esq. eldest daughter of Lord Ashburton. 
Her death ensued from the effects of her 
clothes having caught fire a few days be- 
fore. She was married in 1823. 

March 14. At Malta, aged 27, Wil- 
liam Henry Thurlow, esq. of the firm 
of Sweet, Sutton, Thurlow, and Evens, 
solicitors, of London, son of the Rev. E. 
S. Thuwlow, Preb, of Norwich, and 
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great-nephew of the late Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. 

March 15. At Amsterdam, Professor 
N. G. Van Kamper. 

March 19. At Rome, in his 12th year, 
Digby- Ryder, son of the Rev. William 
Cleaver. 

March 21. At Upsal, aged 90, Louisa, 
last surviving daughter of the great natu- 
ralist, Linnseus. 

At Paris, in her 60th year, Sarah, 
widow of W. H. Cannon, esq. of Reading. 

March 22. At Bremen, Anton Jacob 
Hentz, esq. formerly partner of the late 
R. Castendieck, esq. ship and insurance 
brokers. 
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March 31. At Crema, Augustus, 
youngest son of Sir Henry St. Jobn 
Mildmay, Bart. 

Lately. At Dresden, Adelaide Rein- 
hold, a native of Hanover, a celebrated 
poetess, as remarkable for the elevation 
of her mind as for the solid acquirements 
which she possessed, uniting a mascu- 
line spirit with the most feminine graces. 
She had adopted the name of Francois 
Berthold, under which designation a part 
of her works have appeared, edited by 
Louis Tieck. 

At Vienna, Baron Martin, director of 
the Emperor of Austria’s privy cabinet. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Mar. 26 to Apr. 23, 1839. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 156{ 50 and 60 126 
Males 803 Ly¢99 | Males 597 yong s( 5 and 10 55| 60 and 70 128 
Females 827 Females 617 § 2 J10 and 20 48/70 and 80 97 

& )20 ana 30 74/80 and 90 29 
Whereof have died under two years old,..268 m9 f 30 and 40 104/90 and 100 1 
40 and 50 128 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Apr. 26. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d|s d|s d|s dis d| s d. 
70 4|38 4 [24 4140 2/|37 1 |37 9 














PRICE OF HOPS, April 27. 
Farnham Pockets, 8/. to 10/.—Kent Bags, 6/. to 8J. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, April 27. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 51. 10s. Od.— Straw, 11. 16s. to 27. 4s.—Clover, 31. 10s. to 62. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Apr. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


_ ereeveneers saan 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton.............0..-48. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
Veal..... enkes on eeeenae 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Pei Risssaceses Saubanwia 4s, Od. to 5s. Od. 





Lamb..............68. 4d. to 7s. 2d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, April 26. 

De Oe 572 Calves 154 

Sheep and Lambs 6,190 Pigs 320 


COAL MARKET, Apr. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. Od. to 24s. Od. per ton. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 
CANDLES, 9s. Od. per doz. 


Other sorts from 18s. 3d. to 27s. Od. 


Yellow Russia, 50s. 
Moulds, 10s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock andShare Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 201.——Ellesmere and Chester, 81}..——Grand Junction, 


190.—Kennet and Avon, 28}.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 750. 
— Rochdale, 112.—— London Dock Stock, 663. 
India, 110}.—— Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 193. 

Globe Th 


Works, 694.—— West Middlesex, 104. 


—— Hope, 6. —— Chartered Gas, 55. 


28.——Independent Gas, 50.——General United Gas, 36. 


pany, 28..—Reversionary Interest, 136. 











Regent’s, 15, 
St. Katharine’s, 109}. West 
Grand Junction Water- 
surance, 140.——Guardian, 39, 
Imperial Gas, 51.——Pheenix Gas, 

Canada Land Com. 














For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Straynp, 
From March 26 to April 25, 1839, both inclusive. 



































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
* : are 4d 
rae) g Hal Bug idl 
mSIS 5 Ss E Weather. Cis 5/3 los & Weather. 
Gaica| = em Aa iSs|* 24 3 
Mar} ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Apr| ° | ° | ° [in pts,! 
26 | 41 | 48 | 44 |29, 87 ||fair, cloudy || 11 | 37 | 52 | 37 |30, 44 |/do. 
27 | 47 | 54| 45] , 57 |\cloudy,rain || 12 | 41 | 48 | 45] , 26 |/cloudy 
28 | 47 | 53! 43 | , 34 /|/fair,showers || 13 | 43 | 48 | 44] , 26 |Ido. 
29 | 42 | 44 | 37| | 48 |lclondy 14 | 46 | 53} 47] , 26 |Ido. 
30 | 40 | 43 | 38], 75 |/do. fair 15 | 46 | 52 | 45], 20 do. fair 
31} 41/45/40| ,55/\do 16 | 47 | 59 | 47 |29, 70 |/do. do. 
A. 1} 42 | 45 | 41] , 58 |/do. rain 17 | 48 | 51 | 40] , 45 ha. ra. wd. 
2) 37 | 39| 35] , 75 |/do. do. 18 | 49 | 56 | 50], 54 |/fa. cldy. ra. 
3| 35 | 35| 34] , 90 |ldo. 19 | 50 | 56 | 46] , 76 Ido. 
4| 34 | 37 | 35) , 98 |ido. 20 | 48 | 51 | 44] , 76 ‘cloudy, rain 
5 | 32 | 38 | 37 ’ 80 snow, rain 21 | 47 | 58 | 44 30, 20 | fair, 0. do. 
| 6 39 40 34 30, 20 cloudy 22 50 58 48 , } do. do. 
| 7} 41 | 45| 36 | , 34 |Ido. fair 23 | 49 | 54 | 47 |29, 97 |lrain 
8 | 35 | 41 | 35] , 30 |ido. snow 24 | 47 | 53 | 39 |30, 10 ||fair, cloudy 
9 | 36 | 41 | 38] , 33 |Ido. 25 | 44} 52) 38) ,10\\do. 
10 | 41 | 50 | 32] , 40 /fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 28 to April 26, 1839, both inclusive. 
o..5 > s |e ma) y 
ES lee | #8 5 Is 8 8 &¢ a a 
<| § 33/53 SyO8 co |Pe) Slo sie] 2 | ex Bills, 
“la | e3| ge RSE) =8 SE cea) [| £1000 
o mee 5 MR 3 
S E ee ee ee) s | sos 5. 
923 1003 44 47 pm. 
30 924 100 -—-— 44 45 pm. 
11_—. 925 1004 43 40 pm. 
2 925 1004 40 38 pm. 
or 92% 1004 38 40 pm. 
924 1004 38 40 pm. 
924 100! 42 pm. | 40 39 pm. 
91g 923 100. 14} 103——| 40pm, | 40 38 pm. 
91% | 92% 99 100% | 143) 893 44pm. | 40 38 pm. 
914 | 92} 99 99% | 143 39 36 pm. 
91% 92% 983 | 100 | 14% 36 39 pm. 
91# | 923 |98§|98} | 100% | 149 2514/4546 pm.| 41 46 pm. 
91g | 92% 99 1 143,——_|_ 103 44 46 pm. 
913 | 924 |\——|98% | 1004 | 143 251 |4845 pm.| 44 46 pm. 
914 | 924 994 | 1004 |——| 893|——|2533|—__-__| 45 47 pm. 
92° | 923 |99g|994 | 100g | 14 2544 45 47 pm. 
924 | 92% |——|99§ | 100} | 143) 893|103$)2553 —| 46 50 pm. 
924 | 92 994 | 100g | 14 255}| 51pm, | 51 49 pm. 
92 oa! 99 1003 | 14 50 pm. | 51 46 pm. 
92 925 |——99§ | 1003 | 14 46 44 pm. 
92 923 |_— 99g | 1003 | 14 2554/48 46 pm.| 44 46 pm 
924 | 93 | 99% 995 101 "| 14 46 48 pm.| 44 46 pm 
92: 93 — 993 101 | 143) 903 48 pm. | 46 44 pm. 
924 | 93 |\——997 | 1014 | 14 256 | 45pm. | 43 45 pm. 
923 | 93% Hx 1014 | 14; 44.46 pm.| 44 41 pm. 



































J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicHarpson, Goopivucx, and ARNULL, 





NICHOLS AND 60N, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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